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IN THE HOPE THAT THIS BOOK MAT LIVE, 

i DEDICATE IT 

TO THE MEMORY OF MY BR0THER-IN->L41Y, 

OF THE CORPS OF GUIDES, 


OF THE FIRST OF THE MANY GALLANT MEN VTHO GIVE THEIR 
LIVES FOR THEIR COUNTRY ON THE RIDGE BEFORE DELHI. 

THE WORDS WHICH HE UTTERED, 

HEN, ON THE 9TR JUNE, 1857, HE RECEIVED THE WOUND WHICH 
HE KNEW TO BE MORTAL, 

DULCE ET DECORUM EST PRO PATBIA MOBl 

WERE CHERISHED 

▲S A MOST PRECIOUS INHERITANCE BY HIS BROTHER, 

^igram ^attgu, 

WHO, ENTERING THE SERVICE AFTER HIS DEATH, 

WAS APPOINTED TO THE SAME REGIMENT, THE CORPS OF GUIDES, 
AND BY UNFLINCHING GALLANTRY AND DEVOTION 
WON FROM THE STERN FRONTIER MEN WHO COMPOSED FT THl 
ESTEEM AND AFFECTION 
WHICH THEY HAD BORNE TO QUINTIN. 

* FOLLOWING THROUGHOUT HIS NOBLE LIFE 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF HIS BROTHER, 

HE EMULATED HIM IN THE MANNER OF HIS DEATH, 

FOR HE TOO DIED LPJLDING THE GU11)F,S IN A GALLANT CHARGl 
AGAINST THE ENEMIES OF KNGI.ANO, 

AT FATHABAl), NEAR JALLALABAD, THE 2ND APRIL, 1879. 
SIMILAR AS WAS THEIR LIFE, 

SIMILAR AS WAS THEIR DEATH, 

I WOULD NOT SEPARATE IN THIS DEDICATION 
THE TWO GALLANT BROTHERS. 

PAR NOBILE FRATBUX. 




PREFACE TO THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


'J’liK prcDont volume narrates the story of the storming of Dehlt, 
the sulwecnient clearing of the country in the vicinity of that 
city, ami tho march to Agra and Kanhpur. It proceeds then to 
deal with »Sir Colin Campbcirs journey from Calcutta to 
K6nlipur ; his rcdief of tlio garrison of Lakhnap ; and his safe 
escort of the women and children of that garrison to K4nhp6r. 
It devotes then a chapter to the attack of the Gwaliar contin- 
gent on that central point, and to Windham’s consefjuent 
action ; another, to Colin Campbell’s rejdy to their daring 
aggression. Narrating, then, the movements of the several 
columns of Walpole and Seaton, and of the main lx)dy under 
Sir Colin, in the North-West ; the action of the Nip4I troops 
under Jang Bahadur ; and of the columns under Bow'croft and 
Franks in tho Azamgarh district and in ea.steru Oudh ; it pro- 
ceeds to descrilw tho four months’ defence of the Alamb&gh by 
tho illustrious Outram ; then, the last movements which pre- 
ceded Sir Colin’s attack on Lakhnao; then, the storming of 
that city. 'From this point the narrative returns to the Bengal 
Presidency proper, and dcscrilajs the outbreaks in eastern 
Bengal, in eastern Bihar, in Chutiu Nagpur, and their re- 
pression ; deals then with the difficulties caused mainly by the 
suicidal action of the Government in western Bih6r ; gives in 
full detail the splendid action of Lord Mark Kerr in the relief 
of Azamgarh, one of tho two instances * on record in which a 
surprised army defeated the surprisers; proceeds then to the 
campaign of Lugard, Douglas, and their lieutenants, against 
Kunwar Singh and his brother Amar Singh, in western Bih4r ; 
describes the gallantry of Middleton, and tho fertility of re- 
source of, and striking success achieved by. Sir Heni'y llavelock. 


The other vas that of Olive ut Kuvcn'pitk, February 23, 1752. 
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Hetarning to tho North-Wetit, it describes the campaigns in 
Bohilkhand and north-western Oudh, Retailing the skilful 
movements of Hope Grant, of John Cokef and of Jones; tho 
fatal incapacity of Walpole ; tho useless sacrifice of life before • 
Buiy4, culminating in the death of Adrian Hope ; tlie gallantry 
of Boss-Graves, of Cafe, of Willoughby, of Cureton, of Sam 
Browne, of Hanna, and of many othera ; the all but successful 
daring and the death of the famous Maulavf ; and the untimely 
end of Venables and of the great William Peel. Tho last 
chapter deals with tho manner in which George St. Patrick 
Lawrence, one of four noble brothers, succooded, amid great 
difficulties, in retaining British hold upon RajputAini. 

In the preface to the first edition to this volume, published 
nearly ten years ago (August 1879), I acknowledged the 
generous reception which it's immediate i>riHlece88or had mot 
with both in this country, in the Colonies, and in America. 

“ It was not possible,” I added, “ writing of events, many actors 
in which survive, and to some of whom a record of their |)or- 
formances cannot bo palatable, that I should alwolutely escape 
hostile criticism.” But the reception accorded to. that volumo 
did not surpass the welcome which tho same generous public 
gave to that of which tho present volumo is something more 
than a reprint. Largo us was tho edition priiitcd, within three 
weeks 1 w&s called ii|Hm to i>roparo n second, and I am informed 
that tho demand for it has continued to the present day. 

This new edition lias been thonaighly revised. I have not 
jnly gone through it step by step wiUi the original authorities, 
hut I nave compared the text with the information 1 have received 
since its first publication from several actors in tho drama. In 
this way I have acquired additional information of a valuable 
character. The whole of this has been carefully utilise*!. I 
\ have, in consequence, not only made additions to the original 
text, but have re-written several portions of it. The result of 
. ^e fresh information I have received has been, in almost every 
instance, to confirm the opinions regarding individuals recorded 
in the original edition. With respect to Hodson of Hodson's 
Horse, whilst I still hold to the views previously expressed, I 
have thought it only fair to the memory of that great soldier to 
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can never underHtaud why the other side should always make 
him out such a bloudt h irsty character. Wo may have heard other 
things against hi . character ; hut 1 don’t remember that at the 
•time ho w^s looked upon by us as more bloodthirsty than 
any one else. It should be remembered that it was a fight 
without ({uartor ; there was no love lost on one side or the 
other. His shooting of the princes (who, if brought in alive at 
the time, were as safe to have been hung or shot as when I saw 
their doiid bodies lying in front of the Kotwali), must, to say 
the least of it, have removed, very considerably, any chance 
of rising among thousands of discontented ruffians then around 
us.” 

I have dealt with this last argument in the text. It is 
unnecessary, therefore, to repeat it hero. It would seem that, 
whilst the general c<jnscnsiis of opinion outside the camp of the 
force which assailed Dehli was, and is, against llodson in the 
matter <if the slaughter of the princes, his comrades on the spot 
saw in the deed only an additional security for a small body* of 
men occupying btit half of the city, the defences of which had 
been stormed with great loss of life. 

1 wish to say, before 1 conclude, that no one is so thoroughly 
aware as I am of the many imperfections and sht^rtcomings of 
this volume. Distant myself from the scene of action, for I was 
at Calcutta attached to the Audit dei>artment of the Govem- 
meat of Jmlia throujflwut tbv porhxl of tbo Mutwj', 1 have had 

but one desire, and that has hecu, to t<.*Il the (ruth, thu whole 
truth, without respect of itersons. I Inrlieve I have succeeded 
in unearthing some gallant deeds which no previous writer had 
recorded ; which had not even found tlieir way into tho 
despatches; and, by dint of earnest and patient inquiry, 
aecontpauied by much sifting of evidence, I have also been 
able, in some instances, to transfer tho credit for a gallant 
achievement from tho wrong to tho right man. How difficult 
this is, no one can know who has not attempted the task. I 
recollect well, that just before tho first edition of this volume 
appeared, whilst, in fact, 1 was engaged iu examining the last 
proofs iu galleys, I met in the street a distinguished actor in 
we scones 1 had attempted to describe. He asked me when the 
volume would appear. I replied that it was on the eve of 
publication, and I should be greatly pleased if he would come 
to my rooms and read the chajtter in which his own gallant 
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iho request, came to my rooms, and sat di>wu to road the sheets, 
having first asked m^ permission to make pencil notes in the 
margin. He sat reading six houi's that daySiud two of the day 
following. He then handed back the sheets, expressing his 
general approval, but adding that I should find in t Inf margin a 
few notes which might be iisoful. When he had loft me 1 
looked at the notes. The chapter was one in which 1 had 
taken nil the pains in my power to unearth the deecLs of brave 
men. The reader will imagine my surprise wlion, on looking at 
the notes written by my visitor in the margin, I saw atbiched 
to my description of everj' one of the gallant tloeds enumerated, 
these words: “This is a mistake: I did this.” For the con- 
tention to havelnjcn true my visitor muNt have been ubiquitous, 
for some of the deeds occurred on diiferent parts of the field, 
almost at the same moment. Yet my visitor was an <ifiicer of- 
the highest character, a gi-eat stickler for truth, and who would 
not knowingly have deviated from the straight line for a 
moment. But his imagination ha«i overpowerecl him. The 
campaigns of 1857-8 had been the great event of his life. By 
degrees he had come to regard them as the only event. And, 
his mind constantly dwelling on the subject, he had come to 
regard himself as the only actor. This, I admit, is the worst 
case 1 mot with ; but I have had other experiences almost as 
carious. 

Perhaps the reader will pardon me if I mention another fact 
personal to myself, which may perhajis serve to point a moral. 
Stationed as 1 have said, at (.’uloutta in 1857, I had viewed 
with the greatest indignation the tardy measures of repression 
adopted by the Government early in that year. I had but 
recently come down from Kiinhpur, where, as officer in charge 
of the commissariat department, I had witnessed the «lis8atis- 
faction of the sipahis of the regiments there stationed, when, in 
the dead of night. Sir James Outran) crossed the Ganges for the 
purpose of annexing Oudh. I stated, at the time, to the 
authorities all 1 had seen, and when the outbreak took place at 
Barhampur I did my best iu my small way — for 1 was still 
only a subaltern — to convince them that the disaffection was 
general. But, apparently deaf to evidence, they pursued their 
own course. In the manner I have attempted to describe in the 
third volume. I kept my indignation within bounds until 
Lord Canning went down tq the Legislative Council, and 
in two hours passed a Gagging Act for the press. Be- 
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garding this as a deliberate attempt to prevent the truth, 
hitherto well sot forth by the Calcutta newspapers, from reaching 
England, I sat duw/t to write a true record of the proceedings 
and events. A portion of this record appeared in England in, 
I think, A^igtist of the same year, in the form of a pamphlet, 
entitled, “ 'I’ho Mut’ y of the llongal Army.” This pamphlet at 
once attracted attention; was quoted by the late Lord Derby 
in the Ifotiso of Lords; and obtained, on that occasion, the 
name of iho “ Jfed I’amphlct,” by which it is still remembered. 
1 cijmpleted it up to tlie fall of Dehli the same year, and the 
second part had a sale almost equal to the first. I could not 
carry it on Airtijcr Ijecauso I was wrecked off the coast of 
Ceylon in February 18.58, and lost all the materials I had 
collected. It happened that, many years later, in 1871, I made 
the acquainnmeo of the late Sir John Kaye. We speedily 
became intimate, and we had many discussious over the events 
of 1 8,57-8. One day he told me that when my “ Hed 
Pamphlet” had aiipcared he had regarded it with horror; and 
that one of the secret objects he had in his mind when he 
undertook to write the history of the Mutiny, was to prove 
that the “ lied Pamphlet was not to bo trusted. “ But,” he 
added, “ having since gone over the same ground, I am bound 
to tell you, that, however I may still differ from some of your 
conclusions, 1 have found your facts accurate throughout, and I 
slmll state the fact in my preface to my third volume.” I re- 
turned to India the following year, and 1 suppose Sir John 
forgot his itit<-ntion, for in his third volume the promised 
testimony did not appear. I only mention it here to show how 
the truth of my narrative forced conviction even upon the mind 
of a nmn deeply jirojtidiced against my book tho moment he 
himself had occasion to examine the sources whence its state* 
monts had liccn derived. 

Tho sons of Croat Britain have, during tho building up of 
their vast and magnificent empire, acconij^lished wonders. But 
of all the marvels they have achieved there is not one that e-an 
compare n i tho ro-couqnest, with small means, of the great 
inheritance which had suddenly, os if by the wave of a 
magician’s wand, slijiped from their grasp. They were called 
upon at a moment’s notice, without any previous warning, that 
is rather, without any symptom tvhich their clouded visiou 
would accept as a warning, to attempt, on the instant, a task 
which it had taken the valour of Clive, the sagacity of Warren 
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Hastings, and the genius of Wellesley, half a century to accom> 
plish. Not for a second did they flinch from the seemingly 
unequal struggle. They held out, they persevtyod, they prossed 
forward, they wore down their enemies, and they won. It waa 
the greatest achievement the world has ever seen. • 

How did they do it? The one ambition of my life yet 
remaining to me is to answer that question ; to tell who really 
were the men who thus conquered the impossible. 1 ha^ 
spared no pains to relate the story clearly, truly, and without 
favour. Proud of being an Englishman, 1 desiie to place on a 
record that shall bo permanent the great deeds of my countiy- 
men. Lord BeaconsfieM never wrote more truly than when ho 
said that everything depends on “race." Other races have 
accomplished great things under exceptional circumstances, 
llrey nave been aided by the genius of their leader, by the 
inferiority of their opponents, by^ a combination of events in 
their favour.' But the race which inhabits these islands has 
known how to triumph, not only uuaide<l, but when heavily 
handicapped by Fortune. It has triumphed, often despite the 
mediocrity of its leaders ; despite enormous superiority of 
numbers against it; and when circumstances around seeme<l 
combined to overwhelm its representatives. As these have 
triumphed before, so will they triumph again. Their invinci- 
bility is due to the fact that, never knowing when they are 
beaten, they persevere long after the period when races, less 
persistent, would have abandoned the contest in sheer despair. 

6. B. Mallkson. 

27, West Cromwell Road. 

May let, 1889. 



LIST AND SH(»]{T DESOKIITION OF PLACES MEN- 
TIONED IN THIS, AND NOT DESCRIBED IN THE 
PUKCEDING VOLUME. 


A t.AMHAOH, Thf*, i'f n tr.irili n in llin ,-uburlMuf l.itkhimri, litMuIiy “ Tho Garden 
of till' Wtirlil,” witliiii an t-nclosHm of riUU .-(iiMrc yunlH. TIutc* is a 
Iniilfliii^' within tiio irnrli'n, conlninin^ nisiny rooina in the second story. 
'I'lir Ai(Uiilui;'h wn.» iiiiilf by lln* last Kinyr of Otidh, Wiijid All. as an 
oi>c:i«i'>ii!il roidi ncf for a favmirib' wift*. Within the garden is .''ir Henry 
Mavelork’rt toiiii). Hnniioiuiti d by an olieli.-k with an inscription written 
by his widow. Tiio |)hiee coinniaiidti the r<>:iil from l.nkhnuo to K:inh|iUr. 

liiii.AU, Kas'I'KHv, a diiisioii of Dilitir, ealhd also, fruiu its chief station. 
Itliiiirali'tir, on Itotii .ii'le.s of the (iaiiires, ladween weslem rtihar and 
lt('ri<;.d |iro]M‘r, with an area of M|i]an’ niihii and n (lojiiilation of 

eight inillioiiH. It oomprise.-. the »ii>tricis of Mnnger, Ithagaijair, i'uniiti, 
the Saniid I'arganalis, and liajniahull. 

ChaibasA, tin c.-ipit.-il of llio Kolhiin, or Lind of the Kdls, in tlie Singhbhtini 
•listrict of Chntiil Niigpilr (the south-west front'er agency). It has a 
iMipulation of d,(HK), but at iu< annual fair, wliich is famous, and held at 
Clirislmo.s time, nfiwards of tflMKIrt pilpriniH are pn-sinf. It lies on tic 
right bank of the Itivcr U<»ro, 

('hath Man7.ii., The, a handsome building in Ltklmao, li<a to the north-cast 
of the gaol, on the we»t bank of the (lUiuti. It was built by Nasiru 'd 
din. In 1 n.'» 7 it woa surrounded by a high brick wall, which has sinc*^ 
(liisKpixan d. 

fHATiiA. a town and municijiality in the Chtititi Xiigptir district. 

Cmitia NAinu'i!, a monntnincuH district lying Ixdween Southern Itihtir, 
We.stern Hengal. < irki, and the (Vntral I’lovimxs. It is called Chntin 
Ndgpnr from Chtitia. near llaitchf, tho residmeo of (Im Kajahs of 
Xiiirpur. it is ehietly inhabited by nlxiriginal tribes, sucli as (he Kols, 
Onions. Mumhis. Ithilmij. atid Korwiis. U I'ontaiiia tho districts of 
nii/.itnlmgii, with an ana of 7021 mpiare miles; of Lihtirdiiga, with 
Il.tOl; of Singhhhum, with of Manhhifm, with 4921; and of 

trihutary Mahails (distiiets), with 12,891 j^uarv miles. Tho highisl 
summit of the monntainuus mngo is attained at Parisnith, 4500 f<cf 
above the .sea. I'lie chief towns arc HaZiirih^gh, KAnchf, ChailVMi 
I’aiulia, and rnlnnuiu. 
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CbxtraoAon* incorreeily spolt Chittagong, is a hilly division in easiorn 
Bengal, between the Phenf and Niip rivers. It comprises the districts of 
Chitra^ri (calle<1 Islamabad by the Emperor Aurangsfb), of Nodkhdif, 
or Bhdn^ and of Tipaiali and Hill Tiparah. The district of Oiiiii-i&gaoti 
is bounded to the west by iho sea. ^ 

DhJLkah, stningely called Dacca by the early settlers, despite iko fact that 
there is no letter “o,** except in ormibinatiou with on in the 
langnage of the country of which it is a town, derives its iiaino fn*iii 
Db^k, the Butea /random. It lies on the Vurf Gungd river, and is (he 
chief town of (ho district and division of the euimo name. The divisitm 
is lH>unded on the north by the hills, on the east hy the Siihat 
district and Hill Tipanih, on the simtli hy the NTotikbali district and (he 
Bay of Bi^ngaJ, and on the west hy the Jasnr, i'utna, Bogard, and 
Rangpiir districts. 

DAiufLlNG, a mountain sanitarium in the division of Koch Bihar, mar 
Sikkim. The s^mitartum lic.s 7000 feet ahove the sea. Tli«r 

distance fnmi Calcutta is milew, the whole of whieh can la' travi lli^l 
on a rail and stt^m-tramway. 

Dii-KUShA, The, literally ‘^the lieart*expaniling; llu» f'xhil.iraling,^' is a 
villa outside the city of Inkhiuio, hiiilt. by ISaadat All Khun, in the 
centre of an extensive deer-park. It .'stands ahoitt three-qiiarh-r.s of a 
mile S.S.K. of the Martini^re. The huihUng is iiow* u.-^cfl as a hospital. 

Farii.kt Baksii T*alace, the. was the ro\al puluee in Lakhnao from the time 
of Saadat Alt Khan 11. till I.S50. It htnthls to llaM^ast of th*' Ohst^rva- 
tory and ovt rh>oks the river. The thr<»iic-r(N»m, known as the Kasr-i- 
Siiltiiii, or l.al Jkimhdari, was sc-t apart for Ilf»yal Diirhars. 'I’ln' gaol, 
considered the healthiest gaol in India, ailjoins this palace to the s*uith. 

Ganl>ak. The. There an- three rivej>f of this name -th#* fln at, the Is ^.ML-r. 
and thi! Little. The Gri.-at Gandak riM's in tht' Ni) al hills, and tiow.s 
through the districts of Gorakhpur, Ctium]uiran, M ii&ifTarpiir, Saran, 
and I'utnd, near which city it falls into the Gangrs. Tht' la-sH^'r 
Gandak rises uLo in the NipU hills, and flow.s (hnatgli the disiiiets of 
(lonikhpiir ami Saran, uniting in the latter dihtriefc with tlic Gtidghrd. 
The Idtth? Gandak ri.-e.s on tin? northern l)Oiiiidary of tin? Saran district, 
flows in a south -easterly direeti#>n for iihoiit 120 miles, then euhTS the 
Tirhiit district, irii%'cr.ses it in the s:inie direction for utsmt s« venty mih s, 
where it joins the Baghin.'tfi, wrliich, in its turn, falls into the GhmI 
Gandak. 

Giiaoiika, The, also calks) Gogra, the chief river of Oudh, rises in the Ni|Vil 
hills, traverses in Oudh the dihtricts of Klieri, Bahrdirh, Gondah, Bdrah 
Bank!, and Faiziilmd ; then, in the north-west provinces, those of Ihistf, 
GordkJipiir, and Axamgarh ; them, in western Bihdr, the district of 
Sdran. It falls into the Gangi's nt Chaprd, after a courso of about 
600 mike, 

GiiAztpijRf chief town of the district of the same name in the Bandnis 
division, so called after its founder, Malfk Saiyid Masdd Ghdzf, in 
A.D. ISM. Lord ComwAllfs, who succeeded Marquess Wellesloy us 
Ch)venior-OeDem) of India, died here in 1805. The district is boundeil 
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en the north by the A^amgarb and Simn diotriets ; on the weet by those 
of Jaunpifr and Baodras* on the eonth by that of Shdbdbdd. Its chief 
riveni are the 6an{g»s* the Gh^ghriy the mrgif, and the Gdintf. 

Gor&khpi^R. The division thus called is bounded to the north by Nipdh to 
the easb by the Gaudak, to the south by the Ghaghzi, and to the west by 
Oudh. The cupita], alt»o calleti Gor^khpiir, is on the left bank of the 
Bdpti. It has an initlnibarah (a kind of mosque) built by one of the 
rulers of Oudh, and near it is Uie temple of Gk>r6khnatb» worsliipped by 
the Jains. 'I he means of cuiamuuication in this district stul leave 
much to bo desired. 

GdtfTf, Tbc« rises in the mountains north of the Shdhjah&npdr district It 
flows ihn>iigh the districts of Kherf, Lakhnao, and Sulianpdr, in Ondh^ 
and through those of Juunptlr and BandraSiio the North-West ProvinceSt 
falling into tlie Ganges seventeen miles north-east of Ban&ras. The 
length of its course is about iiOO miles. 

GwAliAb, the capital of the dominions of Bindhhu It lies on the Subanrekh£ 
river, sixty-six milf^*8 eolith of Agra. WHhiii its limits may be compre- 
heiKied the famous hill fort on an isolated rock 300 feet hi;:!!, and atout 
ihrot* iiiiies in circumft rcure ; the La^^hkar^ or sttnding camp of the 
Muhtirajah, cxteiKling sevt ml miles from the north-west end of the rock; 
the old town slong its eastern basc^; and the cantonment of Mor&r, on 
the Clminbal, to the north, occupieih before the Mutiny, by the Gw&Ii£r 
contingent, offltuTetl by Ihitish officers. 

The doniiiiioiis of Hiinlhia, kiioarn under the gcncrie term "Gwili£r/* 
oon^iHt of si.'Veml det-Mclu d districts, c<ivering an area of 20,007 K}uare 
miles, and having a impiilat loti of 3,115,857 souls. Of the districts so 
defaclied, the princjjml is boiituled on the niyth-cast by the Chambal, 
which divides it from the British di-stricts of Agra and Itawah; on the 
east, in a very b^rtuou.s line, by Bundelkhand and the 8igar disi nets; 
on the sontti by the iiativo sbites of Bhopal and Dh^r; on the wtst by 
those of llajgiirh, Jhalawar, and Kutii ; and on the north-west by the 
Chuinbal, which sepaiub’S it from the states of Kantuli and Dholpilr. 
The chief rivers are lln* Chambal, which s the ChumblA, the 

Sfprf. the ('hota Sind, tlio Niwdj, and the Parvatf, the Narbacki, 

and the Sind. 

IxImbIbau, Tht^ grv^^at, in Lakhnao, is a kind of mosque, built by one of the 
kings of Oinlh, formerly contiguous to, now incoriHirated in, the 
Machhi Bhawan. Its ccutml ball, 163 fiK.^t long, 53 feet broad, and 49| 
feet high, hiis uti arclM«d roof without supports. The curve of the arch is 
68 fcn t, and the w^all is 16 feet thick. The Iinamb^rah is 303 feet 
long from t^t to west, 160 feet broad, end 62| ftict high. The reader 
will find an mlniirabU* de^ription of this building, and of the other 
building?* in tho groat northern cities of India, iii Murmy's Handbook of 
fAc liengal Pn^Midency^ oompilod on the spot by Capiata Kdward 
tCastwick. 

ItIwah, the chief town of the district of the same name, lies on the left 
^nk of the Jatiiuah. The district forms |iart of the Agra division. It 
is boundetl to the north by the Mainpdrf and FarrukhilMid districts; to 
the west by tlie Agra district, from which it is separated by the 
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Jamuab, and the Gwdliar state; to tho south by the Jamnah; and to 
the east by the K^iihpdr district. The town Ilea sixty-three miles 
south-east from Agra. 

jAGDispra, a town in tho Shdhdbad district of tfi6 Patnd division (western 
Bi!uir)> ninety miles cast of Randras. About it, in and prior to 1857^ 
were tho ancestral estates of Kiinwar Singh. ^ 

Jaipur, capital of tlie state of the same name in Rajputdnd. Tho state has 
an area of 15,250 tMpitire miles, and a population of two millions. It is 
bounded on tho north by Bukanir and Htsar: on the east by Alwur and 
Bhasalpiir; on tho south by Kumtili, Givuliur, Btiudi, Tonk, Mewdr, 
and Ajtnir; in tho west by Kishngarh, Miirwdr and Bikaiur. The 
oentre is an elevated tableland, 1500 feet alcove tho sea. The capital of 
tho *same name was founded by Hajah dai Hiiigh II. in 1720, and 
partially rebuilt and beautiOt^l by Hiijah liatn Hingh in 1843-0. It lies 
140 miles west from Agra, 150 south-west from Dehlf, and 400 north- 
west from Alldhdhad. 

JoDBFtht, or MArwar, is a native state in Rdjpiitdnd, lying to the cast of 
Jaisalnur and Bikanir, liaving an area of 37,000 square tiiilos, and a 
population of a million and time qu.irters. Its principal river is tho 
Ltini. Tlie capital, Jodhpur, is a town surrounded by a wall, in which 
are seventy gates, tach named after the place to which it leads. A tort, 
built on a rock 8u0 feet above the level of the court at its base, 
commands the city. 

Kabah Rasul, a brick building in Lakhuao, alwiit 300 yards to the of 
the 8hah Najaf. The literal meaning of its name is the f<^>t of tho 
prophet.'* 

Kaisarbaoh, the, a palace in Lakhnao built by the hist of tlm kings of Oiidh, 
Wajid All 8hdh. It was begun in 1848 and linUluMl in IS50, at a cM>st, 
inclutling furnituie and decorations, of jL‘800.00f). It inrltiihs the 
Bdd.shah Manzil, huilt by Saadai Ali II., previously the private residence 
of the King. The ladies usiril to occupy apartments round the iiiagni- 
ficent square beyond the lAkhi gate, ho called from having cost a lukh of 
rupees. For a detaiU^d description etde Murray’s BeugaL 

KalpI, a town in the Jaluun district, N.W.P., on tho right bank of the 
Jamnah, was a very important place under Muhammadan rule. It 
lies f<>rty-flve miles s<iuth-wcst of Kanhpiir. 

K1kaU 4, a town on the KdU Nadf, near it.s confluence with the Gangt's, in 
tho Fumikhahud district. Before the Muharnmatlan inva.^ion it wh.s tho 
mod famous city in India. It is now t<K) ruirioiiH for the onlitiary 
geographer to di> it reverence. Yet it was mentitaicd by Ptohtoiy 
(a.d. 140). Here Humdyun was finally defeateil by Siicr Hhdh, in May, 
1540. 

Katak, a town and district in OrM, strangely miscalled by the biirbarians 
who first visihd it “ Cuttack,” which misnomer has been as barbarously 
perpetuated and r* taimd. The district, covering an area of 3178 square 
mil* 8, and watered by the MahdnadA and its branch, the Katjilrf; by 
the Brahrnani, and its branch, the Kbarsild; and by tho Baitaninf: is 
hilly in its western, and low and swampy in its eastern sections. Tho 
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population 18 about a inillion and a half. The town of the same name, 
also callc l Katak Bandras, lies' on the right bank of the Malidnadf. It 
was built, 1200 a.d., Anang Bhfm Deo, King of Orfsd. 

MotI Mahai.t., The, includes throe buildings in Lakhnao. That, proTCrly 

• called by'1:he name, is at the north end of the enclosure. It was built 
by Saadat Ali Kiidti. Along the river face Ghd^zt uM dfn built the 
Muhdrak Manzil to he cast of the old bridge of boats, and the Shdh 
Manzil close to the bridge. In this latter used to take place the ?rild 
beast fights so dear to tlie rulers of Oudh. 

MultAn, tlic chief town and fortress of the district of the same name, lying 
between the Satlai, the Chindb, and the Rdvf, and having a population 
of over half a million. The town lies four miles from the left bank of 
the Chindb. It is one of the bulwarks of India. 

NipAl, an independent state in the mountainous range to the north of 
Blhdr and Oudh. It is 500 miles long from cast to west, and about 160 
broad. It is mostly mountainous ; but beiiind the lower range of the 
Hinidlayaa are long, narrow, fertile valleys, about 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea, well watenyi and cnUivatofl. The population numbers 
two millions. Of these 270,000 are aboriginal, called Newdrs, Buddhists. 
The remainder are Ourkhds, who conquered the Newdrs about the year 
1700 A.D. 

OrisA, once a kingdom, then a province; now a division, comprising the 
districts of Kaiak, Piiri, or Jagandtli, Bdleswar, sometimes, but in* 
correctly called Balasor, and nineU^n tributary Mahalls. The division 
is bounded on the north and north-cast bv Chntid Niigpur and Bengal; 
on the east and south-east by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by the 
Madras Presidency ; and on the West by the Central Provinces. 
Exclusive of the Trlbutiiry Mahalls, it lias an area of 9053 square 
miles, and a pojmlation of no:irly four millions. Consult Murray*s 
JRandltnok to Bengal for a graphic account of the journey from Calcutta 
to Ptiri and Katak. 

PtlBRiA, a district in Eastern Bihar (q. v.) between Bhdgalpiir and Nipdl, 
with an area of 4957 ^unre miles, and a population of a million and 
three quarters. The chief station, also called Biirnid, lies on both banks 
of the Little Kusi river, 78 miles to the north-east of Bhdgalpur ; 288 
miles north-west of Calcutta ; and 98 miles south-west from Ddrjiling. 

BAjp^^tAkA, a tract of Western India, so called from its being inhabited 
mainly by Rdjputs. It is bounded on the north-east by the PanjAb and 
North-Western Provinces ; on the south-east by the ludiir and Gwilidr 
states : on the south-west by Barodah and the districts of Bombay ; on 
the west by Bindh ; and on the north-west by the state of BahAwalpiir. 
It has an area of 129,750 square miles, and a population slightly in 
excess of ton millions. The states within it, all of which are under 
British protection, are, BikAnfr, east of BahAwalpdr; Jaisahnfr, south- 
west of BikAnfr; Kishnmh, between Ajmtr and Jaipdr; KaiaulL 
between Jaipifr and Dholpiir; Alwar, north of Jaipiir and west of 
MathurA ; Tonk ; Dholpdr ; Udaipiir or MewAr, south of Ajmfr ; Donga- 
ptfr ; BAuawArA, south-east of Dongaptfr ; PartaLgarh, north of BiUiswArA; 
Jaipiir ; Jodhpdr, or BfArwAr; Bhaiatpifr; Ban£«, KotA; JhAlAwar; and 
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ItAuQAKoX, the eaBtern, a river of tho Kiiinlimi flistricf rising on tlio 
Bouthern <!<x?Uvity of tbo main chain of flu* IliniuhiyaH, at an eli^vation of 
9000 It holila a cimrso goiittrally 8outlucuHt(*rly for ubout lift y-llvo 

miles, to Raiu^sar (in tho Kuntduu iii8tricit«1500 foot uTiovo tho sen- 
level), where it unites with the Surja. 

BluQANoi, tlie western, rises in the southern declivity of tho slopes of tho 
Himalayas, nut for from the eastern river of the same uaiue ; runs for 
twenty miles in a south-easterly direction ; Uien becomes south-westerly, 
and so continues to its exit from tbo bills, ninety miles from its 8ourc*e. 
Ten miles further on it takes a sourherly direction^ holds it for fifteen 
miles, then receives, on its right, the waters of tho Kob, and a little furilier 
on, on its left, those of the Suuki, Sixty mihis lower it b augmented by 
the waters of the Deohd or G4rah. Ten miles below this last confluence ft 
falls into tlie Ganges nearly opposite the ancient city of Kamiuj (q, v.). 
Its whole course is about 878 miles. 

Bohiuxha^jo, a division of tho North-West Provinces, boundc<l by tho 
Ganges, by Gudh, and by Kninauii. and watered by the RtinigaT^ga, tho 
Kosila, tho Ganges, and tlu> <«haghrd. It has an area of 10,882 sqnaro 
miles and a poput.itioii slightly in exciss of five inillioiis. It is divaied 
inh^ the districts of Ihjmiur, Muradubatl, Raebiun, Rartdi, Shahjahutiuur, 
and tho Tarai Porganahs. It includes also the territory of tho Nawub of 
Riinipiir. 

Blrri, Tlie, rises in thi? sub Himalayan mnges of Ni|r<il, and, after many 
windings, eiih^rs the plains of Oudh, which it traverses in a south- 
easterly direction for ninety mih*s, pushing tbrougli the Rahniich and 
Goudah districts. After ritnniiig 400 tiiilcs it falU into the (ihaghrd 
shortly before that river joins tlie Gurjgi.s. Its tributary, ihu Riirha 
R4pti, has a cour-c of 131 inih^^. 

Najaf, The, a palace built in Lakhxiao by Ghitzi tt\l dm Haidar, tito 
first king of Oudh, in memory of a town in Atabia, wioTe All, tlio 
8iic<*ossr»r of tho Prophet, witp buM*d. It Ntuuds ab.iit yards to 
the east of the Moil Mahall, and ixn yurds th<* west bank of 

the Gumlf It is a white mosque of hcanty elevation, with an enormous 
dome. 

SiLBAT, sometimes but barbarously sjK*lr Sylhet/' is a district in tho 
I)hukah <iivi>ion, litt\ing an area of 3110 square iiiiies, and n pojmlatiori 
of over 1,7*^0,000 S'-nls. Tfje nortiitrn, ea.**tern, and r>«riithi'm parts of 
the di.-»tri4’t nre hilly. Its prlnripal river, on ti.e Umk.s of whicli lies 
the chief station, also rallnl Siihat. U the Surmd, wliich ris«‘8 i»i Kaclihdr 
and falls into tlie Rrdhinuputrd. Its chief products are linio, tiinlx*r, 
oranges, ginger, and tea, 

B<Sk, The, rises in the e(evate<l table-land of Amnrkautak in tho Rildspifr 
district of the central provinces, at about 8300 f<*f*t above tho sen level, 
and flows northerly through an intricate chain of hills till it strikes the 

" Kaimur rang*-, tho dividing range liotween the Jabnlpiir and Shdhibdd 
districts. From this point it takes an f.*asterlv course till it falls into 
the Ganges, about ton miles above Ddndpilr, having mcanden^ aliout 
465 miles. In its lower section, of upwards of 160 miles, it first flows 
across the British >^*strict of Mfrzdpilr, and then, passing into western 
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Bihdr, scparaieH ShdMbdd from Gaya and Patna. TLo Son ia crossed 
by tlio ^r.iiid trunk road from ( tdcuita to the north-west on a stone 
cauHoway, and lower xlowii, rn^ar Kochidr, the East India railway has 
be«Mi carriwl across it on a lattice j^irdf,*r brid^je. 

TiaA, or TAntwAi-i, Korni, The, the oWrvatory, or star house, at Lakhnao, 
was Yaiilt by Ndsir u’d dfn Haidar under the superintendence of Colonel 
WiJo^ix, Astronomer Rovab In 1857 the famous Maulayf, Ahmad 
Ullah, of Faizdbdd, had his head-quarters here, and here were held the 
councils of war. 

TmHdT, a district in western BilUir» between Nipdl aud the Ganges, with an 
area of (>Si8 square miles and a population of four and a half millimia. 
It is watered ov the Ganges, the Gandak, and the Bdghnmtf. To the 
north of it are the swampy forests of the Tardi. It comprises the towns 
of Muzaifanpiir, Hdjfpdr; near it, Sonpifr, famous for its fair, and 
Darbanghd, the seat of the Tirhdt Rajahs. The district produces indigo, 
ccrouis, sugar, tobacco, opium, and saltpetre. 

TfsrA, The, Hows from the Cliatdmu I^ke, Thibet, through Sikkim, for 
about nincty-seTen miles, marking the boundary between the Sikkim 
and Darjiling districts for some distance till it receives the waters of the 
Groat Kanjft. It then turns touthwnrd. and traverses the Darjiling and 
Jalpaigur^ districts in a south-easterly direction, then the Bangpur 
district. In the two last-named districts it is navigable, tbrmgli naviga- 
tion is often difficult. Finally, att4.r a tortuous course of 313 miles from 
its source, it falls into the Briihmaputrd. The Tfstd is noted for fjrcc|^uent 
and violent changes in its course. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE STORMINO OF DEllLf. 

I TAKE up tho history of the siege of Dohli from the 1st Sep- 
tember. Nioholwm’s great victory at Najafgarh, 
gained the 25th August, had not only forced the *■ 

enemy within their defences, but had ensured the 
safety of the siege-train then in progress from 
Firdzpdr. From that moment, then, preparations were set on 
foot for the carrying out of active operations f »r tho capture of 
the place. 

It was not, indeed, without much misgiving that tho com- 
mander of tho besieging army, Major-General Archdalo Wilson, 
had given his consent to tho adoption of a measure the success 
of which, ho considered, would depend on accident,* In an 
slaborate letter, addressed on the 20th of August to tho chief 
engineer. Major Baird Smith, General Wilson, dwelling with 
considerable emphasis on the difficulties that had ^ umi 
attended the progress of the siege — on the fact that 
lie and his army had in reality occupied the position 
>f a besieged force — had announced his intention of 
ximmoncing offensive operations against the on the arrival 


* His own words woto: is ovidcnt to me that the results of the 

noposed operations will bo thrown on the hazard of a die.* 
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of the siege-train from Firfizpfir, though with no hope of l>oing 
able to take the place until supported by the force from below. 
He concluded his letter — the contents of which ho intended to 
send to the Governor-General as a justification of his conduct — 
with a request that Major Baird Smith would favour him with 
such remarks and emendations as his experionco as Chief 
Engineer might suggest.* 


* The entire letter, a ponisal of which will make clear tho position before 
Dehlf at tlie date on which it w-as written (20th Aiignst, 1^57), runs as 
follows: ‘*A letter has been received from the (T«>verm)r-i*enoral ur^ini^otir 
immediately takiii|^ Delili, and he seems angn' that it was nut done long ago. 
I wish to explain to liim the tnie state of aifiirs : that DeliU is seven miles 
in circiimfcreiioe, filled witli an immenso fanatical Musalnitin populalioiit 
garrisoned by full 40,000 soldiers armc<i and disciplined by ourselves, with 
Il4 pieces of heavy artillery mounteil on the walls, witli the largest inagazino 
of shot, shell, and ammunition in the Uj>{)er IVoviljos at tlieir disposal, 
besides some sixty pieces of Held artillery, all of our own nianufacturc, anil 
manned by artillerymen ilrilleil iiml tauerht by nursidves ; that the Fort itself 
has been *nia«le so strong by |K‘rre<'t flanking defences ereefed by our own 
enginec^rs, auil a glacis which prevents our guns bn^nking tlie walls lower 
than eight feet from tho top, without the lahiur of a regular siege and rta|> — 
for which the force and artillery Atfiit against it has Ka.ii quite inaikH|imto; 
tliat an attempt to blow in tht^ gates ami escalade tho walls was twico 
con template!], out that it was consiilercd, from the state of pre]»ariition 
against Mieh attack on the part of the ndwls, such an attempt would in- 
evitably have tad* d, and have cause<.l the most inrtqmrable disaster to our 
cause ; and that, evt n if wo Jtad suceet'ded in forcing our way into the places 
the small three di^tM>s,lhle for fJie attack would have he«»n most i*erlainly lost 
in the nuin*T«»us of so lar^e a city, and havt* bc^jn cut to pifves. It 

W'as, therefore, cnusalered advi>;ihh^ to con tine uur etlorts h> hnhiing the 
position we now occupy, which is naturally strong, and has been daily 
renderetl more so by our enginci^rs, until tli** force coming up fr«»in below 
could join to co-oj>crate in the athick. That since the (vanmand of the forco 
has (levolvcd on me I have considorwl it iniperativ^cly necessary to adopt tho 
same plan as the <mly chance of safety to the Empire, and that I strongly 
urge ui>on his Lordshiji tho necessity of his ordering General Havelock's, or 
some other force, marching upon Dehlf as sooti as pussihlo. The forco under 
my command is, and has oem since the daj wo took our [losition, actually 
besieged by tho mutineers, who, from the immense extent of suburbs and 
gardens extending nearly to the walls of tho town, have such cover for their 
attacks that it has been very difficult to repel them, and at the same time to 
inflict such a loss os would deter a repetition of them. They have frcc|uently 
been ^ven back with loa^, but they immediately take refuge under the grapo 
flxo of their heavy guns on the city walls, and, on our retirement, re-occupied 
their former prisltions ; every such attack upon them has entailed a heavy 
loss upon our troons, which we can ill spare, and has done us little ^ood. I 
shall be reinforcea by a siege-train from Finizpifr by the end of this or tho 
begixming of next month, when I intend to commence more ofibiisivo 
operations against the city ; but I cannot hold out any hope of being able to 
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Who and what sort of a man was he to whom the commander 
of the besieging army, at this important conjuncture, made his 
earnest appeal? "Mi.jer Baird Smith was an honour _ . . 

even to me Corps of Engineers. To a knowledge " 

founded oil extensive reading, to a mind which had thought 
out the several 'probh us pertaining to Indian administration, 
ho added a power of prompt and decisive action rarely bestowed 
■except upon the senior wranglers of the University of Nature. 
Ho bad travelled much, ha<l mastered the several methods in 
whicli, in the countries of continental Europe, science, and 
■especially the ouginceriiig science, had been laid under contri- 
bution to develop the latent forces of nature; and in India, had, 
as the administrative agent to whom was entrusted the comple- 
tion of the rianges Canal, applied the experience thus acquired 
to the pt'rfection of that great work. The genius w'hich could 
grasp great schenjcs of administrative reform was equally at 
home in the performance of tlKisedutie.s with which the military 
side of his ])rofessiou brought him iutr> contact. Chief Engineer 
of the army Isiforo DehU, he had brought to the performance 
of his duties the largo mind, the profound knowlcilge, the 
prompt decision which had characterised him in his civil work. 
Neither the shock and pain caused by a wound, nor the weak- 
ness and emaciation pro^luced by a severe atta«!k of camp 
scurvy, aggravateil by diarrhoea, depressed his spirit or lessened 
his energies. Itefusing to be placed on the sick list, though 
assured that mortification would be the consequence of a con- 
tinued use of his wounded leg, Baird Smith clung to the last 
to the performance of his duty. The advice which he gave to 
General Wilson proved that never was his courage higher. 


tako the place until aupiKtitcd by the force from K-low. As an artillery 
ofHcer, I have no hesitation in gi^nnK my opinion that the attack on Dehlf, 
garrisoned nn«l nrint'd us it now is, is as arduous an undertaking as was the 
litUick oil ilharatpur in for which 25,000 troops and 100 pieces of 

artillery were not considered too large a force. I eiKUose a return of the 
origiiuil force which was sent down to canturc this strong place, and also a 
return of the present effective force, inelnding sick and wounded, from which 
his 1.ordship will .^ei* how desperate would have been any attempt to take the 
city by assault, inon.' especially os tho mutineers keep a largo portion of their 
force encntntutl outside tho city walls, who, on our assaultiug the city, could 
.easily attack and captiiro our camp, with all our hospitals, stores, and 
ammuuition, unless n strong provision was made against it. Something of 
this sort 1 intemi forwarding to the tlovomor- General, and shall be glad if 
you will return this with such remarks and emendations as your exiioricncc as 
Chief Engineer suggests.*' 
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never were the tone and temper of his mind more healthy, than 
when, howed down by two diseases and stV^ring aoutely from his 
wonud, he seemed a livid wreck of the man he once had been. 

It was to such a man that Wilson appealed. /The answer 
was clear, emphatic, decisive. Baird Smith was for action, for 
prompt and immediate action. True it is, ho 
The rea-oons reasoned, the besieged are more numerous than the 
besiegers; true it is their resources are greater, 
position is formidable, their defences are strong. 
dtetoMiion. But in war sometliing must be risked. In his 
opinion the risk of a repulse in a well-contrived and 
well-organised assault was infinitely loss than the risk which 
would attend the waiting during a long and uncertain period 
for reinforcements from below. The waiting for reinforcements 
involved inaction — an inaction which might last for weeks. 
Such inaction, at a time when the Panjab, denuded of its last 
troops, was quivering in the balance, involved a risk greater 
even than the risk of a repulse before the walls of the city. 
Nor was this last danger so great, in Baird Smith’s estimation, 
as the General seemed to consider. He believed that it would 
be possible, by skilfully preparing and effectively delivering an 
assault, to reduce it to a small proiwtiou. He gave the fullest 
expression, in his reply, to these convictions, and concluded by 
urging the General to prepare for and to deliver that assault 
without delay — l}efore the enemy should have time to strengthen 
his p(»ition within and without the beleaguered city. 

These arguments, forcible, clear, based on logic and reason, 
had their natural effect on General Wilson. Though he did 
not share to the full Baird Smith’s opinions as to the probable 
result of an assault, he was brought to regard the 
nsk which would thus bo encountered as consider- 
^*^*25 ably loss than the risk which would be involved by 
inaction. He yielded * then, and directed the Chief 
Engineer to prepare a plan of attack. 


* General Wilson wrote thna on Baird Smith’s memorandum: **It is 

evident to mo that the results of the proposed operations will be tiuown on 
the hazard of a die ; but, under the circumstances in which I am placed, I am 
trilling to t^ this hazard — the more so as I cannot suggest any other plan to 
meet our difficnities. I cannot, however, help being of opinion that the 
ihaaoes of success, under such a heavy fire as the working parties will be 
tsposed to, are anything but favotutable. Z yield, however, to the judgment 
•f tbs Chief Engineer.” 
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The reluctant assent of General Wilson threw, practically, 
upon the shoulders of his Chief Engineer the responsibility for 
the assault. Far from shrinking from the burden, Baird Smith 
eagerlv Behind it. In conjunction with his second in command, 
Captam Alexander Taylor, a most able and inde- 
fatigable member of t^esame corps, one of those men 
'who, once tried in diiiicult circumstances, are found 
to be indispensable, he submitted a plan — previously 
prepared, but subject to alteration resulting from 
daily-gained experience — simple, bold, and effective — easily 
worl^ble, on the sole condition of hearty and zealous co-upera- 
iion and obedience on the part of his subordinates. The result 
showed how well placed was the confi'icnce bestowed by the 
Chief Engineer in the officers serving under his orders. 

Before adverting to that plan, I propose to lay before the 
reader a short description of the defences of, and the approaches 


Baird .Smith 
and Taylor 
prepare a 
plan of 
assault. 


4o Dehli. 

The characteristic features of the place were, at the time, 
fhus officially described by Baird Smith : “ The 
eastern face rests on the Jamnab, and during the J^^***" 
season of the year when our operations were carried cSSif. 

•on the stream may be described as washing the base 
of the walls. All access to a besieger on the river front is there- 
fore impracticable. The defences here consist of an irregular 
wall, with occasional bastions and towers, and about one half 
of the length of the river face is occupied by the palace of the 
King of Dehli, and its out- work, the old Mughul fort (jf Selim- 
garh. The river may be described as the chord of a rough arc 
formed by the remaining defences at the place. These consist 
of a succession of bastioned fronts, the connection being very 
long, and the out-works limited to one crown-work at the Ajmir* 
gate, and martello towers mounting a single gun at such points 
as require additional flanking lire to that given by the bastions 
themselves. The bastions are small, generally mounting three 
guns in each face, two in each flank, and one in the embrasure 
■at the salient. They are provided with masonry parapets 
about twelve feet in thickness, and have a relief of about sixteen 
feet above the plane of site. The curtn'n consists of a sinnple 
m^nry wall or rampart sixteen feet in height, eleven 
thick at top, and fourteen or fifteen at bottom. This main wall 
carries a parapet loop-holed for musketry, eight feet in height 
and eight feet in thickness. The whole of the land front is 
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covered by a berm of variable width, ranging from sixteen to 
thirty feet, and having a scarp wall eighf Coet hi^h. Exterior 
to this is a dry ditch, of about twenty-five feet in width, and 
from sixteen to twenty feet in depth. The counterscarp is 
simply an earthen 8lox>e easy to descend. The glacis is a very 
short one, extending only fifty or sixty yards from the counter- 
scarp. Using general terms, it covers from the besiegers’ view 
from half to one third of the height of the walls of the place. 
The defences, in a word, are * modernised ’ forms of ancient 
works that existed when the city fell before Lord Lake’s army 
in 1803. They extend about seven miles in circumference, and 
include an area of about three square miles. On the western 
side of Dehh' there appear the last out-lying s^urs of the 
Aravalli mountains, and represented here by a lew ridge, which 
disappears at its intersection with the Jainuah, about two miles 
above the place. The drainage from the eastern sloiie of the 
ridge finds its way to the river along the northern and the 
north-western faces of the city, and has formed there a succes- 
sion of parallel or connected ravines of considerable depth. By 
taking advantage of those hollow ways admirable cover was 
constantly obtained for the troops, and the labour of the siege 
was materially reduced. The whole of the exterior of the place 
presents an extraordinary mass of old buildings of all kinds, of 
thick brushwood, and occasional clumps of forest trees, giving 
great facilities for cover, which, during the siege o])oratious at 
mast, proved to bo on the whole more favourable to us than to 
the enemy.” 

Such being the place, the plan of assaulting it traced by 
Baird Smith and Taylor may thus bo described. 

It was inevitable that the attack should bo made on the 
northern face of the fortress — the face represented 
j^^tbe Mori, Kashmir, and Water bastions, and tho 

curtain walls connecting them. These connecting 
curtains were merely parapets, wide enough only for musketry 
fire. It had been in tho power of the enemy greatly to 
Btren^hen these defences ly pulling down tho adjacent 
buildings, and on their ruins erecting a rampart, from which. 
m continued fire of heavy guns should be concentrated on an 
attacking force. In neglecting, as a rule, to use the advantage 
thus open to_ them, the rebel leaders added another example to- 
many preceding it, of the absence from their councils of a really 
oapaole commander. The neglect was likely to be &tal to 
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the defenoe, for it enabled the besiegers to oonoentrate on 
the curtains a fire s^cient to crush the defenders* fire and 
to effect breaches through which the infantrj could be launched 
against tha town. 

The plan of the Chief Engineer, then, was to crush the fire 
of the Mori bastion r the north-west comer of the city. That 
fire silenced, the advance on the extreme left, which was 
covered by the river, would be secure, and there the assault 
would be delivered. 

The simple wisdom of this plan will be at once recognised. 
In the first place the advance was effectually covered 
by the river on one flank, and partially so by trees 
and brushwood in front. The assault delivered, the 
assailants would not be at once involved in narrow streets, 
but there would bo a space comparatively open in which they 
could act. 

On the 6th September all the reinforcements which could be 
expected, together with the siege-train, had arrived 
in camp. The effective rank and file, of all arms, 
amounted to eight thousand seven hundred and number of 
forty-eight men, of whom throe thousand three 
hundred and seventeen wore Europeans. In line 
with, and acting with them, were two thousand two hun- 
dred native levies from Kashmir, and some hundreds from 
Jhind. 

The evening of the 7th was fixed upon for the commencement 
of the tracing of the bath rios which were to assail g, * • 
the northern face of the city. On that day General ^ ' ’ 
Wilson issued to the tnx>p.s an order, in which he announced to 
them that the time was drawing near when he 
trusted their labours would be over, and they would ' 

be rewarded for all their past exertions, and for the non^"* 
fatigue still before them, by the capture of the city. 

Much, he reminded the infantry, still remained to Maanit. 
be accomplished. They had to aid and assist the 
engineers alike in the erection of the batteries and in acting as 
covering parties ; and, when the way should be 
smoothed for them by the scientific brunches of the 
service, they would have to dare death in the 
breach. Wnen it should come to that point it would be 
necessary for them to keep well together, to push on in compact 
and unbroken masses. 


Sept. 6. 

EfIbciiYe 
number of 
the besieging 
force. 


General 
Wilson an- 
nounces to 
the troops his 
Intentkm to 
ssssulC 
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As for the srtillei 7 » their work. General Wilson warned 
them, would be harder than any they had till then 
j^^****^' encountered. He expressed, the same time, his 
confidence that the members of that branch of tho 
service would bring to the performance of that harder work the 
same cheerfulness and tho same pluck which had characterised 
tWr labours up to that time. 

Beminding the troops of the cruel murders committed on 
tlieir officers and their comrades, as well >u) on their 
ngATdtng wives and children. General Wilson declared that, 
^ whilst the troops should spare the women and children 

who might fall in their way, they sliould give no 
quarter to the mutineers. 

Upon the regimental officers ho impressed the necessity of 
keeping their men together, of preventing plunder, 
of c.in-ying out tho directions of the engineers. Tho 
ilajor-Goneral concluded by asserting his confidonco 
that a brilliant termination of their labours would 
follow a zealous enforcement by tho troops of his directions. 

Before detailing the work which, on the evening of tho 7th, 
followed the issue of this order, it is necessary to inform tho 
reader that at the suggestion of Major Charles Reid,* who 
commanded on tho ridge, a light battery ha<l l>ocn erected on 
the night of tho 6th ujmn the platcaii of the ridge close to tho 
Sami’ Ilfuise. The object of this battery, known as 
Reid’s buttery, %vas to keep the ground clear and to 
protect the contemplated now heavy battery'. No. 1, 
during its construction. Reid’s l>attery contained eight light 
pieces, six O-pounders, and two 24-pound howitzers, and was 
commanded by Captain Remmington. 

To return. — On the evening of the day on which General 
Wilson’s order was issned the engineers commenced their work. 
In pursuance of the resolve to trace out a battery, the fire from 
w'faich should crush the Mori bastion. Captain 
Alexander Taylor, assisted by Captain Medley, 
Ho. 1 batteiy. proceeded at sunset, accompanied by half-a-dozen 
sappers, to Hindu Ruo’s house. A site had pre- 
viously been selected to the left of tho S4mi’ House, below the 
ridge on the open plain, and within seven hundred yards of the 
Mori bastion. Sand-bags had been taken down on the night of 


RcM’b 

bAttery. 


* Nov General Sir Charles Beid, Q.C.B. 
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the 6th «&d covered over with grass and hmshwood. These 
were found untouched^ by the enemy. The two engineers at 
once set to work to tfhce a battery on this spot. The battery, 
styled No. ^ battery, was divided into two sections. 

The right section, oommanded by Major Brind,* 
intended to receive five IS-pounders and one 8-inoh 
howitzer, was to silence the Mori bastion, and to prevent it 
from interfering with the real attack on the left; the left 
section, armed with four 24-pounders, under the command of 
Major Kaye, was designed to keep down the fire from the 
Kashmir lotion until the order to assault it should be given. 
Those two sections wore to be connected by a trench 
which, carried on beyond the left section, would 
communicate with the deep nullah close to the rear, 
and form a sort of first parallel, giving good cover to the 
guard of the trenches. 

The tracing of this battery had but just been completed 
when a strong covering party of Reid’s Gurkhas 
arrived Cainels with fascines and gabions followed, 
and the work progressed rapidly during the night. 

The working parties were but little disturbed by the enemy, 
three well-directed showers of grape from the Mori alone 
reaching them. 

In order to draw off the enemy’s attention as much as 
possible, Major Reid, who was wth Taylor and Medley, sent 
directions to Captain Remmington to keep up a _ 

constant fire on the Mori bastion. This had the 
desired effect, for the Mori at once opened on Reid’s 
battery and the Sami’ House, and did not again 
molest the working parties. Indeed the enemy did not discover 
till the day dawned this fresh work upon which the besiegers 
had been engaged. Much to their dismay they behold Jlrind’s 
battery all but completed. Though great efforts had been 

* Afterwards General Hir James Briod, K.O.B. He died at a ripe age 
year (1888). General Wilson’s orders in writing, and verbally given by 
the Aaristant Adjutant-General of Artillen, Edwin Johnson, were to the 
effect that Major Brind, commanding the Foot Artillery of the Debit Field 
Force, was to command the Key, or No. 1 battery ; Majors Frank Tomer and 
Edward Kaye being attached for the enbordinate command of the right and 
left winga. Major Turner being struck down by sorious illness^ the l^t wing 
was placed antler ohatge of Mi^ Kaye^ snpervised throughoot by 
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Sept. 8. 

At <JawD of 
day the 
enemy 
discover 
the new 
batteries. 


made, however, all was not ready in it, and but one gun was in 
position as the morning of •'the 8th dawned. The 
rebels on the Mori bastion were not slow to notice- 
the results of the work of that long night. Instan- 
taneously they took measures to demolish it. With 
the daylight there poured on the barely armed 
battery showers of grape and round shot. So- 
terrible and so incessant was the fire, that almost every man 
who ventured from the protection of the batterj' was knocked 
over. To this storm the defenders of the battery had but ono 
gun to reply. Major James llrind, ono of the herooa 
of this long siege, who, as already stated, commanded 
the entire No. 1 battery, noting this, draggetl, by 
great exertion, a howitzer to the rear, and lirod over 
the parapet at the Mori. The fire of the enemy still poured 
in, however, fierce, incessant, relentless. Emboldened by the 
weakness of the British reply, they oven thought 
it might be possible to carry by assault the newly 
carry the made battery. "With this object they desi>atched 

** a body of cavalry and infantry from the Labor gate. 

This little force, emerging from the gate with 
resolution, took at once the direction of the battery. But they 
had not gone far when they encountered a hot tire from the 
18-pounder and howitzer in the right section of No. 1 battery, 
from the guns on the ridge, and the light gnus on the plateau. 
This threw them into confusion — a confusion changed into a 
rout by the opportune discharge of a volley of grape from 
Blind’s battery. The volley sent them back faster than they 
had come. All this time the men in this battery had l>eon 
working hard, and, though pelted incessantly from 
the Mori bastion, they soon succeeded in finishing a 
second platform, then a third, soon after a fourth 
and a fifth. On the completion of each platform the 
gun placed on it opened at once on the enemy. The effect 
of the fire, thus gradually increasing, was soon felt on the Mori. 
....... Ill Major Brind the officers and men possessed a 

Ki^erattra Commander of great perseverance, rare energy, a 
strong will, and a thorough knowledge of his 
profession. Under his skilml direction the shot 
from the batteiy told with tremendous and unceasing effect on 
the masonry bastion. Gradually the fire from it diminished; 
by the afternoon it ceased altogether. The bastion was then 


The right 
section is 
armed. 


Morf harm- 
lees. 
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It 


a heap of rains, and although the enemy, displaying rare 
courage, managed to rmlace the heavy guns in succession to- 
those knocked over, and to discharge them at the battery, the 
want of ooter made it deadW work, and their fire soon 
languished. One part of the Engineer’s plan had thus been 
carried out. The Murf bastion had been made harmless. 
Heavy fire was, however, continued upon it from the right 
section and from the ridge until the night before the assault 
was delivered. 

Whilst the right section of the battery had thus been blazing 
away at the Morf, the 24-pounders in the left section 
under Major Kaye had been doing their work well, 
their fire directed on the Kashmir bastion. This 
fire was continued day and night until noon on the 10th, when. 
the battery caught fire from the constant discharge 
of our own guns. The sand-bags first caright the ^* 2 ^^** 
fiame, then the fascines, made of dry brushwood, ae 
and at length the whole battery was in a blaze, 
which it was feared might extend to the right section and 
expense magazine. 

Lieutenant Lockhart,* attached to Beid’s Gurkhas, was at 
the time on duty with two companies of the regiment 
in the connecting trench lietween the two sections. 

The necessity to extinguish the fire was so apparent LocjSm?^*" 
to him, that he at once suggested to Major Kaye 
whether it might not bo possible to save the battery by working . 
from the outside and top of the parapet. Kaye replied that he 
thought something might be done if a party were to take sand- 
bags to the top, cut them, and smother the fire with the sand. 
Lockhart instantly jumped on to the parapet, followed by six 
or seven Gurkhds, and Ixtgan the work in the manner suggested. 
The enemy were not slow to discover what had happened, and, 
determined that the flames should not be extinguished, they at 
once brought every gun to bear on the blazing battery, pouring 
in a deadly fire of grape and musketry. Two of the Gurkhas 
fell dead, and Locknart rolled over the parapet with a shot 
through his jaw. The shot, penetrating through the right 
cheek, passed under his tongue, and went out through the left 
cheek, smashing the right jaw to pieoee.f The men, however,. 

* LieatenaDt Lockhart afterwards oonunaiided, as Ocdonel Lockhart, tiie 
107th Foot 

t Tl^ noble example set by Lockhart was witnessed by Migor Beid, and; 
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persevered, and eventually succeeded, by means of the sand 
from the sand-bags, in extinguishing fire, but the section 
was destroyed. 

To return to the 7 th. At the same time that •the batteries 
just referred to were traced on the right, preliminary arrange- 
ments for the real attack had been made on the left. On the 
evening of the 7th, Kudsiabagh and Ludlow Castle wore 
occupied by strong pickets. No opposition was offered to this 
occupation, the mutineers being impressed with the idea that 
^ ^ g * the real attack would be made on the Mori. With 

Tracing of these two posts strongly occupied as supports, the 

battery engineers were able, on the evening of the 8th, to 

No. 2 , trace out battery No. 2. This trace was made in 

front of Ludlow Castle, and five hundred yards from the 
Kashmir gate. Like battery No. 1 — called, after the command- 
ant, Brind’s battery — it was divided into two portions, the 
right half being intended for seven heavy howitzers and two 
18-pounders; the left, about two hundred yards distant, for 
nine 24-pounders. The fire from these two portions was in- 
tended to silence the fire from the Kashmir bastion, to knock 
away the parapet right and left that gave cover to the defenders, 


mentioned as a case worthy, lie considered, of the Victoria Cross. Un- 
fortunately Heidis pencil reports, like many more despiitches of his written 
daily from the ridge in j^ncil ami under fire, were dostroyed by General 
Wilson, as, being written in [>encil and not in the rognlated form, he could 
not consider them as “oflSeial.” It thus hapiKjned that, when Qencm! Wilson 
penned ids final despatch, ho had none of Uctd's pencil notes and reports to 
refer to. Beid subsequently represented that his recoimuendaiious Inul not 
been attended to ; that he had again and again brought to notice the gallant 
conduct of the ofiicers of the 60th Bifies and others wlio had served uiuh r him ; 
and at length he himself sent in a supplementary despatch, through Colonel 
Norman, then Acting Adjutant-Gcneral. The reply he received was that in 
Lord Clyde’s opinion *‘the time had altogether passed for publishing any 
further despatches relative to &ervic$cs of officers at Dehli, which, however 
meritorious, are now of old date.” This wa8,iu February 1850, Trior to this, 
Beid had been urging General Wilsf»n to take notice of his j-ecommendations. 
But it was in vain. Neither his pencil notes written under fire, nor his 
reports after the siege, were ever properly attended to, and many deserving 
ofliceni were consequently left unrewarded. Among these was Captain John 
Fisher, second in command of the Sirmiir Battalion, who was on the ridge 
with the regiment throughout the siege, who commiUKlcd it during the 
assault, and who was the only officer out of nine who escaped being wounded. 
This officer did not even receive a brevet. For the same reason kiajor Beid*s 
appreciatory mention of the services of the Engineer and Artillery offloeis^ 
expressed in the strongest language^ remained onpublisbed. 
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and to open the main breach by which the place was to be 
stormed.* • • 

Warned by the experience of Brind’s battery, no attempt was 
made to complete battery No. 2 in one night. On the 8th the 
tracing alone was completed. The wisdom of this cautions 
mode of proceeding v^as made clear the following 
day, when a sharp fire of shot, of shell, and of 
musketry was opened from the Kashmir and Water u|^ it.* 
bastions, and the Selimgarh, on the positions newly 
occupied. Little damage, however, was effected, and the work 
was pushed forward during the nights of the 9th 
and 10th. Before dawn of the 11th the battery had 
been completed and armed, and it was then unmasked. Major 
Campbell commanded the loft section of it, and Major Kaye — 
transferred from the ignited left section of battery No. 1 — the 
right, but the former officer having been wounded on the evening 
of the 11th, Captain Edwin Johnson, f Assistant Adjutant- 
Ceneral of Artillery, then serving in the battery, succeeded to 
the command, and held it to the moment of assault, when he 
resumed his place on General Wilson’s staff. 

The third liattery was not completed l»oforo that night. This 
battery was traml by retain Medley the evening 
of the 9th. VVith a boldness which was not rare, 
but the display of which, in this inst.anoc, testified to remark- 
able negligence on the part of the enemy, the engineers, sup- 
ported by volunteers, both officers and men, from the Artillery 
and 9th Lancers, traced this battery within one hundred and 
sixty yards of the Water bastion. Seeking for a fit site for the 
battery, the director of the attack. Captain Medley, discovered a 
small ruined building, an out-office of the Custom House — a 
large edifice within one hundred and sixty yards of the Water 
bastion, and totally unoccupied by the enemy. Captain Medley 
took possession of the Custom House, and determined to trace 


* These and the other details describing the plans of the engineers have 
been taken chiefly from a work entitled A Tear^t Campaigning in India. This 
book — written by Captain, afterwards Licutenant-CoTonef, .Tulins Gk^orge 
Medley, B.E., himself a distinguished actor in the scenes he describes — ogives 
an account of the proceedings at this memorable epoch of the siege, which 
may bo almost stylra authoritative, confirmed as it has been by the testimony 
of distinguished officers who took part in the ptdimiuaries to the aasaulk 
Colonel Medley died about five years ago. • 

f Now Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin Johnson, G.O.B. 
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tlie battery inside the small mined building referred to, the 
outer wall of which would conceal the^work and give cover to 
the workmen. This daring measure 'completely succeeded. 
Though the enemy, suspecting something, though {^ot the actual 
tmth, peppered our workmen incessantly, these never flinched. 
When one man fell another would take his place.* Working 
in this way, the battery was finished and armed by the night 
of the 11th. 

Another battery, No. 4, for four heavy mortars, commanded 
by Major Tombs, was traced and armed on the night 
' of the 10th in a safe spot in the Kudsiabagh itself, 
ready to open fire when required. 

The mutineers had by this time become alive to the fact that 
it was not from the right, but from the left, that the 
real attack was to issue. With an alacrity worthy 
of the highest praise thej' at once decicled upon 
measures %vhich, if commence<l but forty-eight hours 
earlier, would have effectually bafilcd the attack. 
Seeing the effect which the fire from the still masked 
batteries mirst produce, they set to work to mount heavy guns 
along the long curtain. In other convenient nooks, out of 
roach of the fire of the attack, they mounted light guns. 

Taking advantage, too, of the broken ground before 
and take them, they made in one night an advanced trench 
parallel to the left attack, and three hundred and 
fifty yards from it, covering the whole of their front. 
This trench they lined witli infantry. 

The heavy guns could not bo mounted behind the long 
curtain in time to anticipate the attack ; but at 
daybreak, on the morning of the llth, the liglit 
new batteries, guns abovo alludcd to Opened an enfilading attack 
from the right, whilst the muskets from the infantry 


The enemy 
<letect the 
point from 
which the 
attack Is to 
be made. 


* Panrli did not know what wo wero at, ]>nt at any rato he knew the 
people were working in that dirortion, and ho served out such a liberal supply 
of musketry and shell tliat ni'^ht that the workiiit^ party lost thirty-nine men 
killed and wounde«l. It was wonderful indeed to see with what courage the 
men worked. 

“ ITiey were merely the unarmcil Pioneers I have described above, and^ not 
meant to be lighting men. With the passive courage so common to uativos, 
as man afUir man was knocked over, they would stop a moment, weep a little 
ov« r their fallen friend, pop his body in a row along with the rest, and then 
work on as before." — Medky, 
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in the new trench began a hot and unceasing fire. For a time 
there was no answer. But at 8 o’clock the two 
sections of No. 2 batfbfy, unmasked, replied. They 
began with a salvo from the nine 24-ponnders — a 
-salvo greot^ by cheers from the men in the battery. 

The eifect was mark< 1 and decisive. As the site of the breach 
was struck huge fragments of stone fell, and the curtain 
wall disappeared in the ditch. The defenders on the Eashmfr 
bastion attempted to reply, but in ten minutes their fire was 
silenced. 

For the rest of the day the guns of No. 2 battery continued to 
pound away at the walls. It was an exhilarating sight to 
watch the stone-work crumbling under the storm of shot and 
shell, the breach getting larger and larger, and the 8-inch shells, 
made to burst just as they touched the parapet, bringing down 
whole yards of it at a time.* 

During the night the mortars from No. 3 battery kept the 
enemy on the alert with incessant fire. But the rebels were by 
no means idle. The light pieces already alluded to, 
reinforced by a heavy gun, playing from marteUo 
towers and from holes in curtain walls, maintained destmeuon in 
a constant and most effective front and enfilading 
fire on Nos. 1 and 3 batteries. This fire constantly 
raked our batteries from end to end. So terrible and so effec- 
tive was it, that, at last, one of the guns of No. I battery was 
withdrawn from playing on the breach and placed in the 
epaulmont to keep down, if possible, the enfilading fire. But 
oven this did not prove very effectual. At one time General 
Wilson wiis inclined to make a rush at the.se guns from the 
right j* and spike or capture them. But their position, within, 
grape-shot of the curtain wall, rendered an attack on them 
difficult, and certain to bo attended with loss. On the other 
hand, No. 3 battery would be completed on the morrow, and it 
was hoped that the effect of the full power of the artillery 
would be decisive. 


• Mcdloj. 

t la fact. Major Reid actually was instructed to make a night attack o*. 
the position, and four companies of Guides and GnrkMs were told off 
supplied vith spikes for tho purpose. At tlie same time the battery near the 
8&mi' House received orders firom Major Reid to cover the attack and draw 
off the enemy’s fire. Just then orders arrived bom General Wilson counter* 
manding the attack. 
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At 11 o’clock on tho morning of the 12th, Greathed, of the 
- Engineers, aided by some native sappers, unmasked 

the embrasures. The battery was commanded by 
Major Scott, with the gallant Fagan as his second ifi command. 

In another minute the six guns of the batteiy 
opened fire. The effect was tremendous. The 
enemy’s guns were dismounted or smashed; tho 
Water bastion was beaten into a shapeless mass, and in a few 
hours the breach seemed almost practicable. But 
doSSw!!"'* the rebels showed no faint heart. Though their 
guns were silenced, they continued to pour in so 
heavy and continuous a musketry fire that the air seemed alive 
with bullets. The loss of life was consequently severe. Fagan, 
who, in his over-anxiety to see tho effect of the first salvo, had 
raised his head above the parapet, was shot dead. Still further 
to embarrass the attack, the enemy opened from tho other side 
of tho river an enfilading fire, which, though not so effective or 
so destructive as that carried on from martello towers, was still 


sufficiently annoying. But our gallant artillerymen never 
flinched. Throughout tho day all the batteries poured in a 
fire from fifty guns and mortars on tho devoted city, 
cxc^mof The heat was intense, tho lalxmr was severe, tho 
^^Dgai danger was enormous. But during tho long hours 

of the day, and of tho night which slowly followed, 
those daring officers and men, sustained by tho conviction that 
to their unflagging energies was entrusted a task necessary 
for the triumi)h of the British cause, stood firmly to their 
guns, resisting every weakness of tho flesh, their hearts joined 
in one firm resolve, rejoicing in tho sight of tho 
destruction made by their guns, their mortars, 
effecu and their howitzers on tho walls which had so 

loi^g bidden them defiance.* The fire continued 
that day, that night, and tho day following, the 


* "At different times between the 7th and 11th,” wrote Major Baird 
&uith in his dispatch, " tlicse batteries opened tiro with an eiDciency and a 
vigour which excited the nnqunliticd admiration of alt who had the good 
fortline to witness it. Every object contomplntcd in tho attack was ac- 
eomplished with a succesii even beyond my oxpoctations : and 1 trust I may 
be permitted to say that, while there are many noble paasages in the history 
oS me Bengal Artillery, none will be nobler than that which will tell of ito 
work on this occasion.'’ 
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enemy still responding, and with oonsiderahle c^eot. On 
the afternoon of tho^ dSth, General Wilson, in oonsnltation 
with Baird Smith, thought that two sufficient breaches had 
been made.* He acooimngly directed that they dionld he 
examined. 

iPoT this dangerous duty four young engineer officers were 
selected, Medl^ and Lang for the Kashmfrl^tion, 


Greathed and Home for the Water. The two ^t- to 

named officers made their first attempt as soon as it gf^” **** 
was dusk, but they were discovered and fired at. 

They determined, therefore, to postpone the examination, till 
10 o’clock. To fhoilitate the accomplishment of his task, 
I^^edl^ requested the officers commanding the 
batteries to fire heavily on the breach till 10 (> clock, 
tbflri to cease firing. He then arranged that six 
picked riflemen of the 60th Rifles should accompany himself 
and his companion, and that an officer and twenty men of the 
same regiment should follow in support, halting at the edge of 
the jtingle while they went on to the breach. Should the 
officer see t^t the two engineer officers and party were being 
cut off, he was to bring his men to their support, sounding his 
whistle for them to fall back. Should, on the other hand, one 
of the examining party be wounded, or should the party require 
support, they were to whistle for him to advance. 

It was a bright starlight night, and there was no moon. Just 
before the two officers and weir party started, an 
8-ihch shell from the enemy buried itself deep in 
ground close to them, burst and covered them with 
eq^th. A minute later and the gongs sounded 10. 

'TOe firipg suddenly ceased. The explorers were at once on 
theu fe»et, and, drawing swords, and feeling that their revolvers 
were ready to hand, began to advance stealthily into the 
enemy’s country. 


Samly, and without discovery, the two officers and their six 
followers reaoh^ the edge of the ditch. Not a soul • 

Wj^,to/be sepii. Th^ oounterrscarp was sixteen feet 
d^p, aro steep. Lang slid down it ; M<^ley then 
pciM^ down by the u^der, and with Wo of the 


pt^^^ down by the u^der, and with of We 
men df^W^^od i^ter^lL^g;, leaving the., other four to cover the 
W two minntes more they woi^^ have 
x^Ked the,.top of tho t>reef^. But careful amd Jf«“**"** 
M oeen thpir mpyeiiiehts, th^ h^ not * 
v6%. IV. c 
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-been quite noiseless. Just at that moiqent they heard several 
men running from the left towards the breach. 
And the They, therefore, re-ascended, though with some 
mi^on e throwing themselves on the grass, 

waited for events. Prone in the deep shade, they 
could see, without being seen, against the clear sky, not twenty 
yards distant, a number 'of dusky forms. They 
watched them as they loaded their muskets. The 
moments were exciting, but the excitement did not 
prevent’Medley and hisconmide from carefully examining, from 
the ground where they lay, the longed-for broach. They saw 
that it was large, that the sloijo was easy of ascent. 
And the hikJ that there were no guns in the flanks. They 


return to the 
edge; 


breach prac- 


ticable ; 


had 


had experience that the descent was an easy 
one. It would be desirable, they felt, to reach the 
top, but the dusky figures would not move, and any attempt to 
surprise them would lie uncertain, and would involve i)o8sibly 
the loss of some, if not all, of their party, llesidos, they had 
really gained the knowledge they hud come to acquire. Medley, 
therefore, determined to bo satisfied and to full back. But how 
to fall back ? There was but one way. JMedley suddenly gave 
a preconcerted signal. At once they all started up 
!n and ran back. A volley followed them, but ineffec- 

tively. Untouched, they gained their own batteries 

in safety. 

Greathed and Ilorao had not been less successful in their 
expeilition. They had examined the Water bastion ; 
and, although they had huind that the musketry 
])arapets had not lieen so destroyed as they would 
bo if the cannonade were to be continued a day 
or two longer, they reported the breach prac- 
ticable. 

With these two reports boforo him, Baird Smith did not 
_ hesitate. The dangers of delay, the worn-out state 
of the men in the batteries, far outweighed any 
consideration which tho condition of the musket^ 
parapets in the Water bastion might suggest. Bm 
at once, then, advised General Wilson to deliver 
the assault at daybreak tho following morning, 
a matter the General commanding could not but 
advice thus tendered him. General- Wilson 
issued the necessary orders. To Brigadier 


Greathed and 
Home report 
the breach at 
the ^Vater 
bastion prac- 
ticable. 


Bilfd Smith 
adrlses 
Wilson m 
dellTtr the 
asmltat 


In snoh 
act on the 
immediately 
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Wilson ac- 
cepts the ad- 
vice and 
assigns the 
oommaiids of 
tbc several 
assaulting 
columns. 

First column, 
NicboUon. 


(S^eneral Nicholson, <«f the Bengal Army, whose triumphant 
march through the Funjdb and subsequent vio 
tory at Najafgarh had made him the hero of the, 
campaign, was assigned tho command of the first 
column, destined to i.u)rm the broach near the Kash- 
mir bastion, and escalade the face of tho bastion. This 
column was conijmsed of three hundred men of 
75 th Eegimeut under Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert; 
of two hundred and fifty men of tho Ist Fusiliers * 
under JMajor Jacob ; and of four hundred and fifty men of tho 
2nd Punjab Infantry, under Captain Green; in all, one thou- 
sand men. The engineer officers atttiched to this column were 
Lieutenants Medley, Lang, and Bingham. 

The second column was commanded by Brigadier William 
Jones, C.13., of H.M.’s tilst Regiment. It was formed 
of two hundred and fifty men of lI.M.’s 8th Regi- 
ment, uiuler Lieutenant-Colonel Greathed; of two Brigadier 
hundred and fifty men of tho 2nd Fusiliers,t under 
Captain Boyd; of three hundred and fifty men of 
the 4th Sikh Infantiy, under Captain Rothney; in all, eight 
hundred and fifty men. This column was to storm the breach 
in the Water bastion. The engineer officers attached to it were 
Lieutenants Greathed, ilovenden, and Pemberton. 

Tho command of tho third column was confided to Colonel 
Caraijbell, II.M.’s 52nd Foot. It w'as composed of 
two hundred men of tho 52nd, under Major Vigors ; 
of two hundred and fifty men of tho Kumaun Bat- 
talion, under Captain Ramsay ; of five hundred men 
of tho first Panjali Infantry, under I^ieu tenant Nicholson : 
aU, nine humlred and fifty men. The duty assigned to it was 
to assault by the Kashmir gate after it shoxtld have been blown 
open. Tho engineer officers attached to it were Lieutenants 
Home. Salkeld, and Tandy. 

Tho fourth column was commanded by Major Reid of the 
l^ngal Army. It consisted of the Cjirmur Battalion,;^ 


Thinl 

colnmn. 

Colonel 

Campbell. 


m 


the Guide Corps, and such of the pickets, European 
and native, as could be spared from Hindu Rao’s 
house; in all (of these) eight hundred and sixty 


Fourth 

oolumn. 

BfiOorBeld. 


^ Now Ist Battalion Boyal Munster Fusiliers, 
t Now 2iid Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

% Now tho Prinoe of Wales's Owa Gurkhds. 

O 2 
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men. But, in addition, there was a portion of the oontingent 
of the Mi^4r&jah of Kashmir, oommandeid by Captain Biohard 
Lawrence, and consisting of twelve hundred men. The task 
assigned to this column was to attack the suburb Eishanganj, 
and to enter the L&hor gate.* The engineer ofiScers attached 
to this column were Lieutenants Maunsell and Tennant. 

The fifth, or reserve column was commanded by Brigadier 
Longfieldof H.M.’s 8th Begimcnt. It was composed 
as follows: two hundred and fifty men, lI.M.'s 6Ist 
Begiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Deacon ; four 
hundred and fifty men, 4th Paiijab Infantry, under 
Captain Wilde; three hundred men, Biliiuh Battalion, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Farqnhar ; three hundred men of the Bajah. 
of Jhind’s auxiliary force, under Lieutenant-Colonel Dunsford ; 
in all, one thousand throe hundred men. To these were subse- 
quenldy added two hundred men of the 60 th rifles, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John Jones of that regiment, detailed in the- 
first instance to cover the advance. This column, acting as a 
reserve, was to follow the first column. The engineer officers- 
attaohed to it were Lieutenants Ward and Thackeray. 

The officers appointed to the command of the five assaulting 
columns were, then, Nicholson, Jones, Campbell,. 
Beid, and Longfield. They were all picked men,. 
^ fitted alike by nature and by training for the task 

00 man*. Of Nicholson it is un- 

necessary to say much. His exploits in the Panjab, and but a 
y, , , few days before at Najafgarh, had made him the pa- 

ladin of the army. The commander of the second 
column. Brigadier William Jones, had served at Chtliiinw&l& 
and at Gujrat ; had co-operated in the destruction of 
the enemy after that crowning victory by pursuing. 


* This was tbe plan laid down by Gotu-ml Wilson. Had Beid attempted 
to follow it litemlly, that is, to enter by the Idhor gate, his troops would' 
have teen exposed to the firo of the left face of the Ldhor bastion, of the right 
ikre of the Bum bastion, and to the musketry fire from the loop-holed ourtein 
oonneefing both bastions, which had been untouched Iw our artillery. Beid 
wrote to General Wilson to say that his column would bo destroysd if ho 
attempted anything of tbe sort, and proposed that, after takfns Ktshanganj 
and the suburbs, be should leave the Jamnuf contingent in the fortified sarau 
and follow the dry burl r>f the canal, where his troops would te under cover 
the whole way to the Kdbul gate, which, be had arranged with Nicholson,, 
should be opened for him frmn the inside. 
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ahem, at the head of his re^ment and a troop of artniexy, to 
the l^ubar pass ; ‘«id, dimng the sieM of Dehlf, had dis- 
tinguished himself as brigadier of the 3ra In&ntiy 
Brigade. • Colonel Campbell, commandii^ the third ^ 
'Column, was the colonel of the 52nd. He had commanded his 
regiment with dis anguished gallantry at SiAlkdt, where it 
formed part of Nicholson’s force. 

hfojor Beid, of the fourth column, belonged to the Bengal 
Army. Major Charles Beid had served in Sindh 
under Sir Charles Napier, throughout the Satlaj and 
Burmese wars, and had ever distinguished himself not less by 
cner^ and daring, than by readiness of resource and presence 
of mind. 'During the sie^, whilst the remainder of the attaok- 
auff force had occupied &e old^ parade ground, covered the 
ridge, Beid alone had held the ridge. .AB the pickets detached 
from the main force to various points on the ridge had been 
tinder his orders, and his only. The posts thus under his 
command had included the main picket at Hindu B&o’s house, 
the Observatory, the S4mi’ House, the Crow’s Nest, and the 
Sabzimandi. On the positions so indicated he had, between the 
'8th June * and the 14th September, repulsed no less tbAn 
twenty-six attacks, displaying a daring, a coolness, awd a 
presence of mind not to be surpassed. On the 17th June, with 
a small force of four companies of the 60th Bifles, his own regi- 
ment, the Sirmur Battalion, and twenty'^five sappers, he 
stormed the strong position of Bishanganj, destroying the 
enemy’s batteries stationed there, and retumii^ the same even- 
ing to his position on the ridge. Brigadier Long- , . 
field, commanding the reserve column, was brigadier *''**"^ 
of the second brigade during the siege. His coni^icuous boh 
vi^ fully entitled him to the post which was assigned Kim qh 
this memorable occasion. 

It was 3 o’clock in the morning. The columns of affwault 
were in the leadi. In a few moments they would be slipped. 
What would be the result? Woifid the skill and of 


* Major Beid’s aervioM in the mntii^ eommenee fiom even a mlor dMa 

fie inatehed vitii hh tegiment fiKMu l>ehii <m the Uth lUy, 18S7. and bv hfa 

rigorona action in the disturbed distiiot of Balandahahr. opened earn, 
uunioationa with Mftath and Aligarh, and with the aeat ot Goeanunant in 
Oaloutta, a aerrioe of vital importanoe^ for wbioh he leorived the of 
the OoTeraor-Geneial in OoniunL 
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the soldiers of England triumiih against superior nnmbei’s 
defending, and defenJed by, stonu walls ; or would 

Sept- »*- rebellion, triumphing over the assailants, turn that 
^ossukc triumph to a still greater accuiint by inciting by 
depeiiiinit on its means to its aid the Panjab and the oilier jiarts 
the of ludia still quivering in the balance ? That, 

indeed, was the question. The fate of ItehU was in 
itself the smallest of the results to lie gained by a successful 
assault. The fate of India was in the balance. The repulse 
of the British would entail the rising of the l\anjab ! 

It had been decided that, whilst the first and second columns 
shoiild direct their attack against the broaches near 
the Kashmir and Water bastions, an exjdosion party 
should steal ahead and blow' up the Kashmir gate, 
through which the third column should then 'fleet an entrance 
into the city. The explosion party consisted of Lieutenants 
Home and Salkcld of the Engineers ; of Si'rgoants Smith, 
Carmichael, and Corporal Btirgess, Grierson, of the 

Sappers and Miners ; of Bugler Hawthorne, IF.M.’s 62nd Light 
Infantry ; and of eight native sappers. It was covered by two 
hundred men of the 60th Eilles, under Lieutenunt-Cobmet 
Jones of that regiment. The duty devolving on tho Sappers 
and ^liners and their officers, was, it is almost needless to state, 
to blow up the Kashmir gate; that of Bugler Hawthorne was 
to announce, by means of his bugle, to the storming party, that 
the explosion had done its w’ork completely. 

Though preparations had been made to advance to the 
assault a little after 3 in tho morning, some slight 
delay occuiTed, and tho day was dawning ere tho 
columns were in nioti<ju. All this time tho besiegers' 
batteries were pouring in a heavy and continuous 
fire — a fire which the enemy, always on the alert, answered 
with rockets, shells, and round shot. It w'as amid tho din and 
tumult caused by this artillery' <lucl that, just after dawn, tho 
first, second, and third columns started on their tremendous 
^and. General Nicholson had tho general management of 
the attack. He looked quiet but anxious. General Wilson rinlo 
up just as the columns were advancing, evidently’ full of 
anxiety.* No wonder that he was anxious, knowing, as ho did 

* Me<Jlcv. The Oeneral aud staff rciuainotl at Ludlow Castio and I ho 
asMult took place. “I well remviuher,” writes to me Colonel Turnbull who- 
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know, tho enormous issues at stake on the result of the dawning 
day’s work. ^ 

The columns advanced as far as the ground opposite Ludlow 
Castle. There they halted. The first column then 
moved sharply to the left to take up its position in tte 

Kudsiabdgh, there t' wait for the signal ; the second grouDd uppo- 
wont further to the left, and formed up ^hind No. 3 oiSue. 


hattory; the third remained <ui the high road, 
to await there the bugle-sound which was to summon them to 
the Kashmir gate. The signal for the assardt of the first and 
second columns was to be the sudden advance of the skirmishers 


of the 60 th Itifles. 


The columns having taken up their positions, Nicholson gave 
the signal. The Rifles at once dashed to the front . , 

• ji 1 1 McDolson 

with a cheer, extending along and skirmishing gives the 
through the low jungle — which at this point extends 
to within fifty yards of the ditch — and opening at 
tlie same time a fire on the enemy on the Avails. At the sdund 
of their advance, the engineer officers attached to the first 
column, previously posted on the edge of the jungle whence 
the column Avas to advance toAvards the breach, waved their 
swords to show the way to the stonners. The fire fri m our 
batteries had ceased, whilst that of the enemy, now tho.ou^hly 
alive to the nature of the contest, continued incessant. Through 
this fire Medley and Lang and the ladder-men advanced at a 
quick Avalk till they reached the edge of the cover. , 

Then, forming their ladder-men into a sort of lino, 
they rushed to the breach, closely followed by the Srst 
storming party, and in a minute gained the crest of 
the glacis. They Avero hero in the open exposed to 
a terrific and unceasing fire from the breach and the open* 
paraj-iet walls, which told Avith fatal efiect. So 
continuous was it that for ten minutes it was 
impossible to let down the ladders. **Man after ^ * terubte 
man was struck down, and the enemy, with yells ’ 
and curses, kept up a terrific fire, even catching up stones firom 


was then serving on his staff, “Iravlng our horses oufaide, on his firing 
whether any one know the way up to the top of Ludlow Castle. I led the 
wa)r — we woro ail on foot — up the (prand drive to tlie house. The General, 
behind me, when a shell tore up the ground, across the road, between us — 
turned round ; the General smiled, and merely said : * Ail right ; go on.* ** 
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€iit breadi in their fury, and, dashing them down, dared the 
anailants to come on.” * But, nndannt^ by these cries and by 
the fire by which they were accompanied, the British soldiers 
did push on. They succeeded at length in getting <iwo of the 
ladders into the ditch, and instantly the officers led their men 
down them.t Once in the ditch, to mount the escarp 
spoM^oor and scramble up the breach was the work of an 
inslant. But the enemy did not wait for them. 
The insulting yells and curses ceased as the whilom 
utterets hurriedly vacated their position. “The breach was 
won, and the supporting troops pouring in fast, went down the 
ramp into the main-guard below.” | 

Whilst the first cmumn was thus carrying out, with darine 
and success, the work assigned to it, the seconil, 
under Brigadier William Jones, C.B., had not been 
less occupied. Led by its engineers, Greathed and 
Hovenden, the column advanced towards the breach in the 
Water bastion. By some mistake the supporting 
party of the stomiers pressed forwaid on the right 
of the party, and, rushing to the counterscarp of the 
curtain, slid into its ditch, climbed its breach, and 
won the rampart. The stormers of the 8th,§ 
however, most of them carrying ladders, followed the engineers 
to the Water bastion. They had to make a slight 
Sui**«th ”* detour to the right to avoid some water in the ditch, 
and, being in the open, they were exposed to the full 
fury of the enemy’s fire, which, at this point, was 
incessant and well directed. The two engineer ofliccrs fell, 
severely wounded, and of the thirty-nine ladder-men, twenty- 
nine were struck down in a few minutes. But here, 
^ Kashmir gate, British valour was not to be 
w^gite/ daunted. The ladders were at length placed and 
the breach was carried by the survivors, twenty-five 


The balk of 
it torn off to 
the right and 
gain the 
nmpeit. 


* Medley, who is in 5 r chief authority for all the details of the assault, 
t The stonning parties pushed on, two ladders were thrown into Uie ditrik 
turd a brave officer, Fitzgerald, of H.M.’s 75th Begiment, who was killed 
dlMetly afterwards, was the first to mount. As soon as 1 saw my first ladder 
down, 1 slid down into the ditch, mounted op the escarn and scrambled up 
file tawsch, followed 1^ the sddiets.’’ — Medhy. 

Btynss, Lfontenants Pogion and Uetgei and seventy'flTe rank 


1 Hadley. 
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in number, headed by Captain Baynes, next to whom in 
seniority was Sergeant Walker. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the column, which had entered 
by the curtain breach, had done wonders. Their entrance into 
a vital point of the defences, where an attack had not been 
oxpected, for the mouient paralysed the enemy. 

Bngadier Jones, who, in command of the column, 

had displayed great gallantry, took advantage of the forwurd to 

disorder into which his sudden attack had thrown 

the defenders, to clear the ramparts as far as the 

E&bul gate, on the top of which he planted the column flag,* 

carried by a private of the 61st, Andrew Laughnan. 

Before recording the proceedings of the third column, I 
propose to follow the explosion party, on whose action the 
movements of that column were to depend. 

The composition of this party has already been given. Posted 
in front of the third column, it advanced straight on 
the Kashmir gate, in the face of a very hot fire. 

Undetevre<l by this fire, Lieutenant Home and four 

men, each carrying a bag of twenty’ -five pounds of powder, 

pushed on through a barrier gate, which was found 

open, across the ditch, to the foot of the great double 

gate. So great was the audacity of this proceeding, 

that, for a few seconds, it completely paralysed the 

enemy. Firing only a few straggling shots, they closed the 

wicket with every appearance of alarm, and Home, after laying 

his bags, had time to jump into the ditch unhurt. Salkeld was 

not so fortunate. Before he could reach the gate the enemy had 

recovered from their panic, and, divining his object, had taken 

prompt measures to thwart it. From either side of 

the top of the gateway, and from the open wicket 

close by, they began to pout upon him and his party u 

a deadly fire. Salkeld, nevertheless, laid his bags, 

but was almost immediately after shot through the arm and 

leg, and fell back disabled on the bridge. He 

handed the portfire to Sergeant Burgess, bidding 

him light the fusee. Burgees, trying to obey, was 

shot dead. Sergeant Garmiwael then seized the port- 



■on the let Januaiy, 1877, the day of the proelamatiaQ of Her Miyeety's tide of 
BmpieMof lodia. 
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Wonderful 
escape of 
Smith. 


Home orders 
the advance 
to be 
sounded. 


firo, lighted the fusee, hut immediately fell, mortally wounded. 
The other sorgcaiit, Smith, thinking that Carmiuhacl hud 
failed, rushed forwaixl to seize the i>drtfire, hut n<»ticing the 
fusee huruing, threw liimself into thy diteh. The 
next moment the massive gate was shattered with a 
tremendous explosion. Home at once onlered Haw- 
thorne to sound the huglo-call.* Fearing that iu 
the noise of the assault the sound inigiit not ho h<!ard, he hud it 
repeated three times. The r>2nd, anxiously awaiting 
the signal, did not hear it ; hut their eolouel, the 
gallant (,‘amj)hell, who also eommanded the column, 
in front of which he had posted himself, noticing 
the e-xplosion, and expecting the call, asked, not hearing it 
himself, whether it had I'eached the ears of 
any of those alsmt him. Though no one had 
heard it, Canii>hell felt that at so critical a 
moment action was hetter than standing still, 
once ordered the advance. The column resp»mde<l 
eagerly. The o2nd gallantly led the way, and iu 
than a minute after the hugle had soiunled th«‘y 
dashed on over tho bri<lgo, and entered the city just 
as tho other columns had won the brcaches-t 

Colonel Campbell, on gaining tho main-guard inside tho 
gate, at once re-formed his erdumn, and })ushed ou 
with tho intention of occupying the Kotwali, and, 
if possible, tho Jami Ma.sjid. He cleared tho Water 
liostion, within which some of the enemy were still 
lurking, the church, and the enclosure known as 
the“Dehli Gazette compound,” and forced his way through tho 


Campbell dot's not hear 
the atiunil, but orders 
the advatuv on hearing 
the exploaiuzi. 


He at 


Campbell 
pushes on 
within si^ht 
of the Jumi 
Mafljid. 


^ A more darin;? tind gallant achievement than that of tho otIicerH and 
non-commis^ioiicd officers iiieiitioiied in the text Iiuh never been reconiefl. 
Their 8uh.sf*fiuent fate cannot but inspire interc.st. lint ks and Otruuc had 
were killed on the wjwt; SalkeM, Home, .Smith, ami Hawthorne were r« com- 
mended by General Wilson ft»r the Victoria < ’ross. Hut Salkeld .siiectiinhed 
in a few davtt U) tiie h«veri* wounda he laid received: Hoiik^ met Jn’.H death 
Hliortly afterwards at Mulagnrli ; Smith and llawthdriie »iirvived, to receive 
the honours that they had so nobly cariieil. Wlien Salkeld was dyings Sir 
Archdale sent an officer on bis staff, Lieutc^nant Turnbull, of tln' 75lh, to give 
him a bit of red ribbon, representing the Victoria Cross, to siiO whether thia 
might stimulate him, and, as was hopcHl, save his life. All ho cf>uld say was : 

It will be gratifying to send it home.” 

t Lieutenant Home's liepori; Bulger Hawthorne’s StaUniieni; Medley; 
Bayley’s AnmnU of Dehli. 
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Kaslimfr gate bazaar. A gun which commanded the lino of 
advance was carried by a rush of a party of the 52nd, under 
Lieutenant Bradshaw, who, however, paid with his life on the 
spot the penalty of his daring. Still jirosHing forward, 
Cam))bell reached the gate opening on the Chundni Chauk. 
Forcing this, he advar'^ed without much opposition, except 
from a musketry fire from a few houses. A sudden turn of the 
road brought him w'ithin sight of the Jdmi Masjid, its arches 
and gates bricked up, impossible to bo forced without powder- 
bags or guns, rendered safe against assault from mere infantrj*. 
Unwilling to forego the chance of storming this j,-.,,. 
formidable position, Campbell remained in front of support re- 
it for half an hour, under a fire of musketry from 
the houses, in the exi)ectation of the successful 
advance of the other columns. But as time went on, and there 
were no visible signs of the approach of the one or the othi r, 
Campbell deemed it advisable to retire on the Begum Bagh, a 
large enclosure. He held this place for an hour and a half, 
exposed to a heavy fire of musketry, grape and canister. Here 
I must leave him whilst I trace the progress of the fourth 
column. 

Much depended on the success (*f its attack. C'ommandod by 
Major Reid, it was designed te move from Hindu 
Rao’s house, on the right, against the suburbs of 
Kishanganj and Paharipiir, with a view of driving <^?uiun. 
the enemy thence and effecting an entrance at the 
Kalml gate after it should be taken by General Nicholson. 
The successful advance of the first, second, and third columns 
depended, thou, very much on the result of this flank attack. 

Major Reid’s column, com]>osed of detachments from eight 
different regiments, eight hundred and sixty men in 
all, with a reserve of twelve hundred infantry of Hiswiamn 
the Jammu contingent, formed up at 4.3(J a.m. on gurwr"^'" 
the Grand Trunk Road, opposite the Subzimundi 

E icket. Before 5 a.m. the column was ready, but the four 
orse artillery guns which were ordered to accompany the 
column had not arrived. Presently the guns came up, but the 
officer reported that there were only sufficient gunners to man 
one gun. Reid had no intention of taking one gnn into action 
contrary to the niles of the service, so ho directed the oflScer to 
obtain the full complement of gunners as soon as possible. It 
■was now bi'oad ilaj light, and Reid was anxiously listening for 
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the explosion (the blowing in of the Kashmir gate), which was 
to have been the signal to advance? when he heard musketry 
fire on his right, and soon discovered that the party 
of the Jammii troops, four hundre>i infantry and 
four guns, which he had ordered to proceed direct 
sion, become from the camp at 3.45 ▲.M., for the purpose of 
thewl^**** making a diversion by occupying the Idgar, had 
become engaged with the enemy. No time under 
these oiroumstanoes was to be lost, so he at once pushed on 
with*the column without the horse artillery guns, and more 
than half an hour before the attack of the other columns. 


The detachment of the 60th Rifles, under Captain Muter, 
was thrown out in skirmishing order to the right of 
the road, while a feeling party of the Guides was 
sent a short distance ahead of the column. When 


within sixty yards of the canal bridge, Reid discovered that 
the enemy nad manned their breast-works across the road, as 
also one work running parallel to the road, and that both of them 
bad been considerably strengthened during the night. The 
head of the column approached the first line of breast-works, 
within fifty yards, when the enemy poured in a tremendous 
volley. Tne 60th Rifles meanwhile closed to the left, and with 
the Sirmur Gurkhiis, made a dash, and instantly drove the 
enemy from his first line of defence. They at once retreated 
on their second line. Meanwhile a steady fire was kept up by 
the enemy from the loop-holed wall of Kishanganj, eighteen 
feet high, which completely commanded the position now 
gained by the head of Reid's column, and many of his men 
fell. Reid, who was standing on the parapet of the canal 
bridge, now observed that the enemy had been reinforced from 
the city. They came in thousands down the dry bed of the 
canal over which Reid was standing, and a large body appeared 
on the road, hesitating apparently whether they should drive 
our men from the breast-work already gained, or attack the 
detachment of the Jammfi troops on the right, which had never 
approached the Idgar — a result of their starting from the camp 
nearly an hour after the time laid down. Gkms at 
this time, whilst the enemy stood in a mass on the 
XM ftoa road, would have been invaluable, and would have 
proved of the tpreatest service to Beid, but, though 
the guns had Men sent, no gunners* through some 
unaooountable mistake, were available to man them. 
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Beid was just about to feign an attack in front of tho 
Kishanganj heavy batteviSs, whilst he should direct 
a real one in their flank and rear, when he was ^^kdown. 
knocked over* the parapet of the bridge with a 
musket-shot wound in the head, bis engineer ofScer, Lieutenant 
Maunsell, who was sta..ding near him, being struck in the 
same place. Up to this time, Reid states in his despatch, “ all 
was going on admirably, the troops were steady, and well in 
hand, and I made sure of success.” How long he lay on the 
ground insensible is not known — ^all thought ho was dead — ^but 
when he came to his senses he found himself on the back of one 
of his Gurkh&s. He then saw the party of the Jammii oontin> 

E nt on his right hard pressed. He sent for Captain 
iwrence, who was his second in command, and, 
presently meeting him, directed him to take cpm- over com- 
mand and to support the ri^ht. The reserve, under 
Captain Lawrence, consisting of twelve hundred lAWKnoe, 
infantry of the Jammii contingent, was in rear of 
the column. The detached party of four hundred infantry 
destined for the Idgar had, meanwhile, become perfectly dis- 
organised. - They rushed into the main column, and causm the 
greatest confusion, making it difiicult to distinguish friend 
from foe. 

The interval which had elapsed between the fall of Major 
Beid and his handing over the command to his successor had 
been very disastrous to the attack. Whether Major Beid, 
had he not been struck, would have succeeded, must ever 
remain a matter for conjecture. The ofScer to whom he 
resigned the command was a very capable man. He was one 
of ** the Lawrences,” and in the many positions of trust he had 
occupied under the Government had always served with credit 
and success. On this occasion he was not wanting to the 
reputation of the family. Succeeding to the command at a 
moment when, to use the emphatic language of the late Sir 
Herbert Edwardes,* “ the day was lost,” he did all that it was 


* In consequence of a statement made in a pamphlet reflecting on Captain 

Lavrcnce, the matter connected irith tho command of the oolunm after Major 
Bdd’e fall, was referred to Sir Herbert Hdwardes, wboee opinion, Uiercfoi!^ 
may he aooepted as final. Sir Herbert’s words are : “ Mtyor l«wtence wpnld, 
have {mpeared as having done the best with a command to which he' 
SQO^eeOTd when the day was lost” 
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possible for a brave aud capabl(> c omiiiajQder to do. Before the 
comiuand was made over to liim, l>efore even he was aware that 
Keid had been wounded, many of the officers vIjo had been 
oariying out Eeid’s instructions, receiving no oi'dors, aud 
recognising that the attack had failed, had resolved to fall 
back. Falling back, they came ni)on Cajitain Lawrence, to 
whom they reported themselves, and who, tinding matters had 
2)roceedod so far, directed all Ins efforts to ensure that the 
retreat shoiild be orderly. Meanwliile a fresh com]>lication had 
arisen. Captain Muter of the dOth liifles, who was 
Captain with the attacking column, seeing Major lleitl fall, 
tqtpareutly regarding Captain Jjawreneo in the 
j.riuriy light oiily of a political officer attached to the 
m.iny Kashmir force, assumed the command of the iwrtion 
iiifflcuitie*. of the column with M-liieh ho was serving. This 
caused coiisidcrahlo confusion; (.^aptain Lawreuco, 
however, snccocdod in assorting his authority, and, finding that 
there was no hope of obtaining the artillerymen who had been 
apjdiod for, and that the enemy, 2>ves.sing forward on the right 
flank of the column, threatened liis n.-ar, ho rctinid leisurely 
and in goc«l order on the batteries behind Hindu llaoi} 
house. The attack on tlie Idgar, eondneted by a 
whirstore”^ portion of tln' Kashmir troops under Captain Dwyer, 
was still more unfortunate. The Kashmirics, 
greatly outnumbered, were not only re2»ulsed, but 
lost four guns. 

The re2)tdse of the fourth column grojitly increased tho 
difficulties of the assault. I left the fii-stand second 
PiHMtrous columns, to which I must now return, victorious 
oihffroJiuuins insido the breach. Nielndson at once collected 
of ui'* fcmrilr body of his <-olmiin on tho square of the 

coiwan/ maingu.ard, then, turning to tho right, ])Ushod 
forward along the foot of tho walls towards the 
Labor gate. Tho sccfmd column, umler Brigadier Jones, had 
previously cleared tho ram2)arts, aud, passing tho Mori b;istiou, 
had planted their flag, in the msinner already itidicatud, on 
the summit of the K 4 bul gate. Nicholson advanced beyond 
this in tho hope of fooling the support of tho fourth column. 
But we have seen that the attack of this column had 
fidled, and it was this failure which now rendered the 
position of the advanced assailants difficult and dangerous in 
the extreme. 
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In pushing along the /oot of the walls towards the li&hor 

f ate OUT troops had been assailed by musketiy fire from the 
onses in th^ place, and by grape and round, shot from the 
SSelimgarh and the palace. This, however, had not impeded 
the advance. But when the column had reached the western 
extremity of the town, and ascertained that, by the failure of 
the fourth column, the defences there were still in the hands of 
the enemy, they saw that their entire position was altered, and 
that they liacl boforo them another struggle at least as serious 
as that Avhieh they had but just then overcome. 

The Ltihor gate of the city was the gate which led to the 
Ch&ndni Chauk or principal street of the city. 

This gate was commanded by a bastion about two- 

thirds of the way between it and the Kabul gate. gito. ” 

But to roach this basticm not only had narrow 

streets, the houses in which were stronglj' manned, to be forced. 


but the left of the attacking party would l)e ex- 
posed to a very heavy lire from the enemy now 
concentrating there. It was a prospect such as to in the narrow 
make the boldest loader pause. Nicholson was a 
man of gr<>at daring, but there wore men with Jiim 
at the time, not less bravo, who pointed out to him that under 
the circumsfauces in which ho found himself it would-be wise 


to bo content with establishing himself in the houses which 
dominiitftd the position, and await intelligence before advanc- 
ing -further. Seymour Blano of the 52nd, who acted as 
his brigade-major, strongly pressed this advic^-> upon him. 
Major Jacob of the 1st Fusiliers, a most able aud gallant 
officer, and who commandtid the regiment on the occasion, 
supported this view. But Nicholson was impatient 
to press on. He believed that delays were dan- 
gorous, that the fullest advantage should bo taken, ti,e'o?*r 
at the moment, of the successful storm. More than I iiMiis trances 
two hours had already elapsed since his men had 5^1.,*^®““* 
stood triumj)hant on the breach. A firm footing iu 
the city had l)oon gained. But this was not in itself sufficient. 
•The rejmlso of the fourth column had renewed the hopes of the 
enemy. To destiny these it was necessary, in the opinion of 
Nicholson, to {)onotrate into the city. 

In front of the column was a lane, tolerably straight, about 
ten feet wide, but narrowed in places by projecting buttresses 
or towers with parapets. Where these buildings existed the 
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roadway was narrowed to about three feet.* The city side of 
the lane was bounded b^* houses with flat roo& 
and parapets. Not only were all these buildings 
strongly occupied by the enemy, but 'the lane waa 
further defended by two brass guns ; one, about a 
hundred and sixty yards from its opening, pointed 
in the direction of the advance ; the second, aTOut a hundred 
yards in rear of the other, commanding it. Behind both waa 
a bullet-proof screen, whilst, projecting as it were, from the wall^ 
was the bastion commanding the Ldhor gate, armed with heavy 
pieces, and capable of holding a thousand men. 

It was this formidable {K>sition that Nicholson decided to 
attack whilst yet the enemy might still be under the 
influence of their defeat at three out of the four points 
attacked. On receiving the order, his men dashed gallantly 
up the lane, took the first gun with a rush, and then pushed 
on to the second. But within ten yards of this thov were 
assailed by a fire of grape and musketry, and volleys of stones 
and round shot, thrown by hand, so severe that they recoiled 
under the terrible and ceaseless shower. There was no shelter 
for them, and they were forced to retire. It would 
Sa bo difficult to paint in colours too bright the exer- 

•ata, tions of their officers. Conspicuous amongst these 

was Lieutenant Butler of the Ist Fusiliers. This 
officer penetrated up to the bullet-proof screen already men- 
tioned. How he escaped with his life was a marvel. At the 
screen two bayonets wore thrust at him which pinned him be- 
tween them as if he were between the prongs of a fork. There 
lie stood, unable to advance or to retire, untu, firing his revolver 
down the loop-holes, he forced the men who were thrusting at 
him to withdraw their weapons.f 

The assailants were, I have said, forced to retire. Only, 
however, for a few moments. Re-formed, they 
drtvafbadc again advanced. Again they captured the first gun, 
\mich was spiked by Captain Greville, Ist Fusiliers; 
again they dashetl at the second. As they rushed on, their 
leader. Major Jacob of the let Fusiliers, a cool, 
daring, and accomplished officer, was mortally 


* "The Ist Bengal Fnsiltera in the Delhi Oompaign," an artide contributed 
to BUustiwoo^t Magazim fur January 1858. 
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wounded. Lying there on the ground, knowing hie honr had 
come, tiie gallant Jaocb^oalled to his men to press 
onward. But the lire was tremendous. Wemyss, struck down. 
Greville, Ctfnlfiold, Speke, Woodcock, Butler, all 
officers belonging or at .ched to the let Fusiliers, 
were in turn struck down. The men, greatly dis- ” 
oonraged, were falling hack a sec<jud time, when Nicholson 
mshed to the front. His voice never rang mor-j 
nobly, hiii presence was never more inspiring, than 
when, waving bis sword, he summoned the men to to^^etro^, 
follow wjicre their general led. But the broken 
order could not bo restored in a moment, and, before a suffi- 
cient numl)er of men could respond to the call, John 
Nicholson was struck down by a bullet which uyVbu^*** 
pierced his body. 

The wound was mortal, and Nich^dson knew it to bo so. 
But neither the agony of the pain, n r the certain approach of 
death, could quench the .ardour of that gallant 
spirit. Ho still called uj) m the men to go on. Ho the min 
insisted on lying there till the lane should bo 
carried. But ho was ttskiug d^ung, as he had asked living, that 
which was all but iin])o6sihle. Without artillciy, the enemy’s 
position was t<x) strong to bo carried. Sohliers not accustomed 
to be baffled, the same men who that morning had carried the 
walls by escalade, had recoiled twice Ixsfore it. In that lano 
alone eight officers and fifty men had fallen. There 
was nothing for it but to retire. The fallen hero 
was th^n carefully removed to his tent, and the men 
fell back on to the Kabul gate. Nicholson still 
lived, and, tho Inngs being uninjured by the ball, the doctors 
had some hope of his life. Ho alone had the certain conviotiou 
that the triumph for which he had prepared would escape his 
grasp. 

By tho fall of Nicholson the command of the Nicbobon 
first and second columns, now established at or tSrnnSrf*** 
near the Kdbul gate, devolved on Brigadier Jones, Juum. 

C.B. 

Whilst the infantry wore thus contending with alternate 
raccess and mishap to establish themselves in tho 
imperial city, the cavalrv wore not less actively eava^. * 
en^ployod outside tho wauls. It had never been 
abwhitely certain that all the four oohunps would snooeed in 

VOL. IT. D 
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their attack, whilst it was tolerably clear that the failure of 
any one of them would entail a cWvutor assault from the 
victorious enemy. It was necessary likewise that the flanks of 
the assaulting columns should bo efficiently cosored. With 
wise prevision, then, General Wils(ni liad directed Brigadier 
Hope Grant to move with the greater part of his cavalry and 
a troop and a half of Horse Artillery at the time of the assault 
to the vicinity of No. 1 l>attery, to check any attempt to take 
our storming columns in flank by sortie from the Lahor and 
Ajmi'r gates, and to hold himself in i*cadiuoss to act as circum* 
stances might require. 

Hope Grant, taking with him two hundi*od men of the 9th 
Lancers, four hundred of the Sikh horsemen, and a 
troop and a half of Horse Artillery, under Major 
Tombs, moved to the point indicated. Handling 
his men skilfully, he effectually covered the assaulting columns. 
Moving onwards as the columns advancoil, h»' then t<iok up a 

S osition under the walls of the city, covering tlie batteries. 

[ere he remained, ready for further action, till the moment 
when the movement of the enemy on his right showcil liim 
that the fourth column had been repulsoil. In fact, the enemy 
following up that clunm had thrown themselves into the houses 
and gardens near Kishanganj, and now ojicned a heavy miiskotry 
fire on the cavalry. Hope Grant at once ordered the Horse 
Artilleiy to the front. Tombs galloped up, unlimbercd, ojwned 
tire, and oomiKslled the enemy to fall back. As the}' did so, 
the guns on the Bum bastion opened out on the cavalry. At 


a distance of five hundred yards, drawn up for 
action, though compelled to remain inactive, their 
teriaici^ presence <m the spot constituted a material aid to 
on the the infantry thfui endeavouring to make good their 

position within the city. For two hours they stood 
to receive. General ’SVilson, alive to their danger, 
promptly despatched Captain Hmrehier’s liattery to aid them. 
But the round shot from the Bum bastion continuoil to emyty , 
saddle after saddle, or to di.smount officer after officer. Nine 


officers of the Lancers had their hr>rses shot under them. Cou- 


Tbeniuuitr* o** either side of this pliant rogimenif 

dtopiv«<iu>e wore the scarlet-clad horse of Diuhton Frohyn, 
Panjdbis of John Watson in their slate- 
eowpnt-iory coloured garments. Gallantly they stood, conscious 
Inaction. exposing thoir lives without tho power of 
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rotaliatiii^ they were serving the common canse. At the end of 
about two hours the or valry wore further reinforced by about two 
hundred of the Guides and Gurkhas. Shortly afterwards came 
the intelligitncc that the infantry had established their positions 
within the town. T^en, and then only, did Hope Grant with- 
draw leisurely to Lu(4iow Castle, satisned that he bad not only 
prevented the enemy from following up their victory over the 
fourth column, but hofl occupied their attention with a very 
cvmsiderable result on the main operations. 

Wo have now to consider the operations of the jhe raicrv* 
reserve column. column. 

The commander of this column. Brigadier Long- 
field, having previously detached the wing of the Biliioh 
battalion, three hundred strong, to the right of No. 2 battery, 
followed No. .3 fjolumn through the Ka.shmir gate, and cleared 
the College gardens. One portion of the ciduinn, c^msisting of 
the 4th Panjab Rifles ami some of the Gist Regiment, occupied 
these gardens ; whilst anntlu'r, composed of the Jhiud Auxiliary 
Force and some of the GOth Rifles, held the Water bastion, 
the Kashmir gate. Colonel .Skinner’s house, and the house of 
Ahmad Ali Khan, a largo, commanding building. 

The position of four out of the five cidumns of the attacking 
force as the evening sot in nmy thus briefly be 
descrilxHl. The entire 8[iace inside the city from 
the Water bastion to the Kabul gate was held by work. * 
the first, second, and fifth columns. The fourth 
column, repulsed in its attack on Kishangaiij, was holding the 
batteries behind Hindu Kao’s house. We have still to account 
for the third column. I left that column, gallantly led by 
Colonel Campbell, holding a largo enclosure parallel with the ’ 
Ch&ndni Chunk, called the Begam Bdgh, anxiously expecting 
assistance from the other columns, and exposed to a heavy fire 
of musketry, grape, and canister. 

The failure of the first column in its attempt to master the 
lane loading to the Clulndni Chauk, and the repulse 
of the fourth column, account for the leaving in an Sewmito 
unsupported position of Colonel Campbell. In •nroort**- 
advanco of, and without communication with, the 
other columns ; in the vicinity of a position strongly 
occupied by the enemy ; liable to be cut off from the main 
body ; the position was eminently dangerous. But Colonel 
Campbell knew himself, and he knew the men he commanded*. 

n 2 
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They were eager to dare, anxious to press on. But the Jams 
Masjid had l>een made impregnable to aii attack from infantry, 
and the Brigadier had neither artillery to beat down, nor 
powder-btigs to blow up, the obstacles in the vf&f of his men. 
Under these oircumstanccs, taking a soldierly view of the 
situation, he had occupied the Bogam Bagh, resolved to 
hold it till he could cuuimunicatc w'ith head-quarters. Whilst 
occupying this {x>8ition ho was rejoined by the Kumnun 
Battalion, belonging to his column, but wliich had in tho 
advance diverged to tho right, and had occuj»iod tho Kotwdlf. 
An hour and a half elapsed, however, lH>fore In* was able to 
oomiunnieuto with head-quarters. Then, for the first time, ho 
learned that the first and second columns had not Vhjou able to 
advance beyond tho Kabul gate, and that ho •^uld not bo sup- 
ported. 

A glance at tho plan of Dohli will mako it ovitlont, even to 
non-military readers, that with tho main l)ody 
unable to penetrate Injyond tho Kdbul gate, it would 
ing, falls be injudicious for the third column to attempt to 
eSnreh?^ hold the Bcgam Bagh during tho night. Colonel 
Campbell, tlnni, leisurely fell back on tho church, 
the nearest point at which he touched the reserve column. 
Placing the .52nd in the church, he oc‘cupie»l Skinner’s house 
with the Kuiuaun Battalion, and posted the 1st Punjab Infantry 
in the houses at the end i»f tho two streets that lead from tho 
interior of the city into tho open space around the church.* 
At the head of these streets guns had previously been ported. 

I cannot leave the record of tho achievements of what was 
accomplished on this terrible day without making some mure 
particular reference to tho special duties which devolved on tho 
artilleiy. 

When the third column ontenwl tho city through tho Kiishmir 
gate, it was followed by M.ajor Scott^s light field Imttory 
(No. 14). ITeavy fighting was going on in tho streets. Two 
guns, under Lieutenant M. M. FitzGerald, were at once sent to 
Ahmad All Khan’s liouso on the right of tho College gardens, 
to support the 60th regiment, which was 8«»on after joined by 
tiie 52nd. Two guns, under Lieutenant Miutf> Elliot, joined 
the Biluchis and 6l8t regiment- in tho College gardens, where 
Lieutenant Elliot was soon dangerously wounded. The 


Major Nonaan’s Narrative bi th« Bluo Dook. No. 6, 1858. 
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remaining two guns, under Lieutenant Aislabie, joined 
Nicholson’s column jrsif as it had been compelled to retire to 
the Kdbul gate, and assisted in all the subsequent fighting of 
that columif until the capture of the Liihor gate. FitzGerald 
and Elliot’s gnus were more or loss actively engaged in all the 
street-fighting that took place on the left and in the centre, 
including the capture of the magazine and bank. The losses of 
the battery in men and horses were considerable, but not greater 
than wore to bo cxjjccted when inanceuvring in narrow streets 
under constant musketry fire from the houses.* 

A review of the work of the 14th September, 1857, will show 
that though the British loss had been heavy, though 
all had not l>eeii accomplished which it liad been ^^ * , *^* 
hoixsd to accomplish, yet not only hail groat obstacles ii'»vy iomm 
been overcome, but a solid bivso had Ixjeu obtained 
whence to continue and complete the work. In less 
than 8i.x hours tlie army had lost sixty-six officers, g*tued!" 
and eleven hundred and four men in killed and 
wounded. Fi.»ur otit of five of the assaulting columns were 
within the walls, h\il the position which they held was extended, 
and, owing to the failure of the fourth column, their right 
fiank was threatened. 'I'he enemy wore still strong in numbers, 
strong in guns, strong in position. They, too, had had success 
as well as reverses, and they had not yet abandoned all hope of 
ultimate viehuy. 

The first care of the assailants was to secure as best they 
could the posts that they had so dearly gained. 

That night the engineers who were still fit for duty 
— they were but fe%v, fur out of seventeen ten had 
been struck down during the assault — were sent to 
fortify the advanced positions. Here they threw' tij) 
barricades, anti loop-lioled and fi>rtified the houses commanding 
the approaches. Toinuinfain the fiank communications between 
the heads of the several columns strong pickets, throwing out 
vedettes, were cstiiblishcd.'}’ 

* Tlioy FOniamed in the city, liorsos in harness, without relief until late OB 
the i7th of Scpk-iuber, wiicn tliey were sent back to Ludlow Castlo very used 
up. A dotachinont of the guuners, under l.ieutenant Aislabie, was retained 
in the College gardens until the 20th of September. They manned some 
heavy mortars and howitzers tliere, and shelled the palaoo and the bridge of 
•boats. 

t Medley. 
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Such was the result of the assault of the 14th Soptemher. 

At the cost of a very hcfh'vy loss of life a firm 
lodgment had been gained. The five assaulting 
day. columns numbered, exclusive of the Khshinir Con- 

tingent, five thousand one hundred and sixty men. 
Of these, eleven hundred and four men and sixty-six officers, or 
about two men in every nine, had Iwen killed or wounded. 
Amongst the bravo men who were killed or died of their 
■wounds, jvore Nichol.si>n, of whom 1 shall write further on ; 
Jacob of the 1st Fusiliers; Speke, Goth lieginient Native 
Infantry; Sulkeld, Kiiginoors ; Itoper, 3-4th F<H)t; Tandy, 
Fngiueers ; Fitzgerahl, Toth Fo<.>t; I'radshaw, ,5*2nd l,iglit 
Infantry ; Webb, 8th Fcot ; Ilonfray, 4th Panj.-ib Infantry ; 
Pogson 8th Kegiiuoiit ; Macliarnett, Davids n, and -^lurray* 
doing duty rospeccively with the 1st Fusiliers, th»; 2nd Panjal* 
Infantry and the Guides. 'J’he number of wtmnded oflieer.s 
amounted to fifty-two, of whom eight wore Engineer.^. All 
these ofticers were but a type of the nnreformed llritish army. 
They were men in whom their soldiers bad (‘onfidence, whose 
physical energies hud not been neutralised by a ]tromature exer- 
cise of the powers of the brain, who had learned their duties in 
the practical life of eamp.s, who were ever to the fore in manly 
exercises in cantonment, as eager as able to lead their men on 
the battle-field. Honour to their memory ! Hetwever limited 
tbeir acciuireineiits might have lureii reganled by examiner.s, 
they at least knew how to b.-a'l their men to victory ! 

i’he determination not only to hoM the ground already won, 
but to continue further operatjons, was not arrived 
General Wii- ut by General Wihjon without considerable hesitation, 
rowfthdraw' The success achieved, important ns it was, had not 
fwoitu- p- corresrxmded — I will not .say to his antieiputions, 
gaiiiei, for he had never i>een very conii'U'iif 1 nt to his 
hopes. The ropul.se of the first and fourth columns, 
the mortal wound of Nicholson, the tremendous loss in killed 
and wounded, the conviction he jiersoually acijuircd that 
evening that the city had yet to lie taken, — all these considera- 
tions combined to work on a nature never very sanguine or 
self-reliant, and now cnfechled hy anxiety and ill-health. The 
Goueral’s first thought had Itceii to withdraw the assaulting 
columns to the positions they had so long held on the ridge.* 

ColuQol Turnbull, then uu Sir Arclaialo Wilseu’d staff,^vritCB me that tho 
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EVom this fatal clctormination General Wilson was saved by 
the splendid obstinacy of Baird Smith, aided by the 
soldier-like instincts of Neville Chamberlain- What temd^tbe 
sort of a man Baird Smith was, I have recorded in a 
previous page. Neville Chamberlain liad been cast sairdSmitu 
m a mould not less .-oblo. A soldier almost from cilmUfcrlaL. 
the hour of his birth, Neville Chamberlain united 
to the most complete forgetfulness of self a courage, a 
resolution, a coedness eepial to all occasions. The only fault 
•hat the most critical could find with his action Avas that he 
was too eager t<* press forward. If a fault, it was a noble fault 
— a fault which the critics carefully aA'oided. But, warring 
against Asiatics, to go forward is never a fault, and I have been 
assured, not by one but by many, that Chamberlain's personal 
daring had contributed greatly to insidre with confidence the 
soldieis ho coramaude<l. 

Chamberlain was Adjutant-General of the Anny. Ho had 
been a consistent counsellor of bidd and daring measures, and 
ho had more than once, after repulsing a sally of the enemy, led 
the counter-attack which had driven him headlong within the 
city. In one of these daring pursuits he had lK*en severely 
wounded, and ii wjis thi.s severe wounil Avliich had prevented 
him from taking an active part in the actual .assault.' But from 
the summit of Hindu Ih'io’s house ho had witnessed all the 
events of that memorable day. The repulse of the fourth 
column, and the demonstration made by the enemy to pursue 
that column, seemed for a moment indeed to imperil his iH)8ition, 
and he had summoned tho natiA’o guard to the rui>f to defend 
the threatened magazine. This danger was averted by the 
action, already re<'or',h;d, of Hojk.; (irant and the cavalry. But , 
this episode in no degree diverted the attention of the Adjutant- 
General from thc> other events. He noticed the first successes 
of the other columns; then the chock — the a])j)arcntly iusnr.- 
mountable check -evidently a bar to further progress on that 
day. To Chamberlain its significance was clear and unmis- 
takable. There was but one course to pursue. To hold at 


statement in the text had been disputed. He adds ; '* Even if the General had 
some idea of the kind, he had every exenso. The very plan which had been 
nr^ntly pressed ii))on him had failed ; the oolnmns'had l>cen stopped and 
driven bttek ; and, instead of taking tho whole city, we merely held a short 
line of rampart in a city some sovcu miles round.” There can be no doubt its 
to tho correctness of the statement in the text. 
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any cost, tlio positions taken, to fortify them, and to make them 
the base of a fresh attack at tho eariiosti moment. Unable to 


. move himself, he sent to tho General a record of bis convictions, 
accompanied by an earnest request that he would hold tho 
ground for the night. 

Would the written request of tho Adjutant-General, not 
actually on tho s 2 )ot, have alone sufficed to turn tho General 


from tho course whicli a ].er8t)nal insiiection had at once 
suggesto«l to him ? It is dutibtful. The General undoubtedly 
believed fliat the safety* of the army would bo compromised by 
the retention of the 2 ) 'sit ions they had gained. Fortunately, 
Baird Smith's Smith was at liis elbow. Ajtjtealed to by 

resolute ** General Wilson as to wlioth»!r ho thought it possible 
WiUon*” army to retain tho ground tlioy had won, 

his answer was short and decisive, “ We do so.” 


That was all. Hut the nncomjmauising tone, tho resolute 
manner, the authority of the speaker, combined to make it a 
decision against which there was no ajiiical. General Wilson 
accepted it.* 

The following day, the 15th, wa.s devoted to the securing of 
Se t 15 positions gained, to tlie tistablishing and making 

nse of mortsir liatteries to shell the city, the palace, 
and the Selimgarh, to tho re.storiug of order, and to the arrang- 
ing of means for jmtting a stop to indiscriminate idiindoring. 
That our tr- ops were jK-rmittetl to carry out this programme 
with hut slight di.stiirl>iineo from the enemy, 
shows how tnily Ihiird .Smith and Ghamhcrlain 
had judged the position. It is not too much 
to affirm that a retrograde movement ‘f»n tho 15th would, 
for the time, have lost India. As it was, whilst a mortar 


batteiy’, establishcil hy our engineers in tho College gardens, 
effected considerahlo damage in the enemy’s defences, and onr 
men, under tho cover of that fire, were able to ocoujiy and 
fortify some h -uses ill front of tin; iiositioii taken the previous 


* Many otlu^r oniet-rs guv«; the General the same advicre. Annuif^t others, 

prominently, lii^ AMistiint Adjutaiit-Gcnerai of Artillery, Cuptuiu Edwin 
.Tohnaon, who shared hU tout. This officer not only omstuntl^r urgtd Qoner^ 
Wilson to SCO tho matter throngh to its latter end, hat sustaiurd liim in his 
hoars of .depression, and hy his tact, judgment, and practical ability, con- 
tributed to bring his mind into a state willing to accept the ndvioo of 
Chamberlain and IJaird Smith. All the foremoiit officers of tho army, 
Nicholson, Jones, ilope-Gnint, Ituid, an<i others, iiud been all along in favour 
of decisive action. 
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evening, the enemy’s fire from Selimgarh and the magazine 
was comparatively ineUfective. Already the depression of 
failure, which our retirement would have changed into the 
joy of triu5iph, was beginning to weight their efforts very 
heavily. 

1 have said that measures were taken on the 15th to restore 
order and to put a stop to indiscriminate plundering. 

The fact is, that the part of Dehli which our troops 
had occupied was the part which abounded in stores 
containing intoxicating liquors. What a temptation 
this would be to men faint from work of the severest character, 
and subjected for intmths to deprivations on the ridge, may 
easily bo conceived. The indulgence in half an hour’s unchecked 
impulse might paralyse the force. The danger was imminent, 
for the advanced guards fell victims to the snare. But it was 
met promptly ami with energy. The General ordered that the 
whole of the liquor should be destroyed, and the order was, to a 
very great extent, carried out. 

The morning of the 16th dawned hopefully. During the 
night and in the early morning the enemy evacuated 
the suburb of Kishanganj, whence they had, on the Kish«g»iijto 
14th, repulsed the fourth irolumn. The besiegers at ev«cu*t*dV 
once oceupioil the position, and cajitured five heavy *••*****•*• 
guns which had been left there by the enemy. The great 
strength of the place made a deep impression on them, and they 
could only wonder why it had been evacuated. The fire ftrom 
the English batteries also had, by this time, effected a breach 
in the magazine, and a party, consisting of H.M.’s Gist Regi> 
meut, three companies of the 4th Tanjab Kifles, and the wing 
of the lUluch Battidion, was detached, jMirsonally directed by 
the General, to storm it. They did storm it with 
blit little loss to themselves — three men only being 
wounded — another pr*x>f of the growing depression MoSnnod. 
of the enemy. The capture was of the highest im- 
portance, the magazine containing a hundred and seventy-one 
guns ami howitzers, nicest of them of the largest calibre, besides 
ammunition of every kind. 

On the afternoon of the same day, the enemy made an attempt 
to recapture the magazine, as well as the workshops adjoining 
it. They advanced under cover of the fire of some gons in 
front of the palace gate, carried the wrtrkshops, but were driven 
back from the magazine, and ultimately from the workshops 
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also. On this occasion, Lieutenant Benny of the Artillery 
displayed great coolness and contempt of^death. For, mounting 
on the roof of the magazine, he pelted the enemy with 
shells which wore handed to him witfi their fusoa 
burning ! * 

It would be natural to imagine that the fact that the army 
could not only hold its own, but make an impression upon the 
rebels so formidable as that implied by their abandonment of 
Kishang^nj, and their feeble defence of the magazine, would havo 
inspired the General with a confident hope as to tho 
^ntinned ultimate issue. But ho was still dosimiuliiig, and, 
of Wilson. with Xicliolson dying and t/liamberlain unable to 
take an active part in his operations, it needed all 
the exertions of tlio eugiiioors, than whom it w'ould havo been 
impossible to have collected a inure daring and energetic sot 
of men,t to induce him to sanction the necessary forward 
movement. 

♦ The 5th troop 1st Briiradt* 'Native*) Iloiipil Ilorso Artillery was tJie only 
battery of native artillery which remained hiitht’iil to xia when it had tho 
ehanco of mutinying. It was quartcnMl at .Tulaudhar when tlio mutiny 
occurred there. Lieutenant Kenny then inarelied it to Delili. On tliu 9th f>f 
July, after the fanatic attack by the cavalry on tlie rl"lit of our camp, it 
was thought advisable to taki^ away its ^iins and liorst\H as a precautionary 
measure. The native ufliecrs and men U'gged to be allowed tf» prove their 
loyalty, and were placed in charge of the mortar battery on the ridge, >vbieh 
they manned and worked without relief until tho end f»r the siege. 

On the 14th of h^eptcmlx^r Lienteiiant Kenny tOf)k some* of these native 
gunners into tho city with liim. Thf*y carrio<l by band a couple of 12-|K)under 
mortars, and were ustd’iilly employetl In shelling tie,* lionses and streets in 
front of our attack. Lieutenant Kenny himself earned the Victoria (Jrr»8s for his 
gallant conduct recorded in tlie text, at the attack on the magazine, and tho 
loyalty of bis trofip was a striking proof of his perHonul influence. When tlie 
city had fallen, guns and horses were ri sti)retl to his men, and the 5th trooj) laf 
brigade did gallant service in the Kohilkhand eampuign. 

t Pre-eminent amongst these were Alexander Taylor, of wdiom liaird .Smil 
thus wrote: ** He was, throughout, my most able and trusliMl Hulxtrdinutc:; * 
George Chesuoy, at a later ])erifHl author of the Bntth^ of Dorhiinj ; Fred 
Maunsell and Ib^nry Krownlow, both shot down in the as>)itiiU ; Julius 
Medley, who to ability and daring added a genius for organization of no 
common order. 

The tone of General Wilson's mind, at this particular perioil, may bo 
gathered from his corresiK)ndcnee. “ We took poss<'s.'<ion/' ho wrote at ‘2 
o*clock on the afternoon of the Kith, “of the mugazinct this nioriiing with tho 
loss of only three men wounded. This wlvanccs us a little, hut it is dread- 
fully slow work. Our force is too weak for this street-fighting, when wo havo 
to gain our way inch by inch ; and, of the force wo havo, unfortunately thora 
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On the 17th and 18th ^the advance was pushed still further. 
The brain'task fell to the engineers, it having been 
decided to avoid the lino of the streets and to sap 
through the houses. In this way the bank, Major JJSied^n on 
Abbott's house, and th house of Khun Muhammad 
Kh&u were taken, and the besiegers’ posts were engtnwrx'*^ 
brought close up t<j the palace and the Chdndui 
Chauk. During these days, too, the positions on the right and 
left, indicated by the Kabul gate and the luagazine, were- 
brought into direct communication by a line of ]ji)sts. 

Nor were the artillery silent. Whilst the steady progress of 
sapping was going on, the heavy mortars and guns 
in the magazine, and tbo recovered and re armed IniUwy?'* 
batteries of the enceinte bastions and gates were at 
work, pouring a contiinums flight of shells into the city and 
palace. Of the enemy's resistance it may be said that, though 
continuous, it was not ebaracteri.sed by the determination which 
had marked their conduct on the 14tb. They bad read their 
doom, and, though they still fought, their hearts were inspired 
neither by the hope of victorj’ nor by the energy of despair. 
Many hud abandoned the city. The f ..urago of those 
who remained was still undatinteil, but hopelessness ^w*”****' 
of success had weakened their mental energies, slackens. 
Partly to this cause, partly likewise to the skill of 
the attack, it was due that the British losses on those daysAvere 
small. 

The position of the attacking force on the evening of the 18th 
has thus been desoril)od ; “ The line of the canal may ge t le 
be said to have been our front; on its bank some ’ 

light mortars were jxisted, to clear the neighl*ourhood of the 
Labor gate ; while light guns were j><.»sted at the main junction 
of the streets, and sand-bag batteries erected to prevent the 
possibility of a surprise.” * 'I'hc e.st il>lishment of communica- 
tions between the extreme right and left has been already 
mentioned. In the rear everything was our own. 


is a largo portion, besides Juiiinni troops, in whom 1 place no conildenco. . . 
I find myself getting weaker and wonki-r <«very day, mind and body quite 
worn out. Tho least exertion knooks im- down. I walk witli ^liflicultyTand 
fully cxiKict in n day or two to be^ laid altogether on my bed. . . Wo oaTO a 
long and hard struggle still Ijcfitre us ; 1 hope I may bo able to see it out.” 

Sight ]iIonth$' Vamj/aign againat tht Bangui Sepoga, Bourchier. 
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Still all was not couleur de rose. On tho morning of that day 
, an attack on the Lahoi* gate had boon directed, 
attack^the and failed. Greathod, who directed that attack at 
faHs**^ the head of a column composed of detachments from 
the 8tli, the 7oth, and a Sikh Regiment, and sn^v 
ported by fifty men of the Ist Fnsilier.s, had to advance up a 
narrow lane leading into tho Chandnf Ghauk through a gate at 
the end of it. This gate had been closed, and behind it dwelt 
the unknown. Greathod had led his men up tho narrow lane, 
bnt as he approached the end leading into the Ghaudnt Chauk 
the gate was suddenly thrown open and «lisplayed to his as- 
tonished gaze a 24-pounder pointing at tho assailants. This 
gun opened suddenly with gra|)o on tho column, whilst simul- 
taneously from the houses on either flank jw'urod a smart and 
continuous fire of musketry. No wonder that the men recoiled. 
They wore enormously oiitnuralierod, and occupied a cramped 
position, w’hich gave no ]>lay for inanconvring. Greafhed drew 
them back, and, bringing a O-pounder to the front, ordered a 
charge under cover of tho smoko. Hut all was in vain. For a 
moment indeed the hostile gun appeared to be in tho po.sse88ion 
of his men ; * but tho od(l.s wore too great, th«^ ])oHition too 
'Confined ; and the enemj'’ were thori»tighly on the alert. Kecog- 
.nising. after a fro.sh repulse, that the .ittack Imd failed, Greathed 
gave the c>rder to retire. Iff* <‘ir*‘c(c<l hi.s retn.'at in good order 
and ^^•ithout loss, the enemy not venturing to enter the lane. 


The repulse of Greathed’.s «*olumn filled the mind of General 
Wilson with ile.spair. “ We are still,” he wrote, that 
ifforton"”* same <lay, “in the same j>o.sition in which wo wore 
wliam* yesterday. An attempt was made this morning to 

i.aon. take the Labor gate, but failed from tho refusal of 


the Euro 2 )ean soldiers to fcdlow their oflieers. One rush, and it 
would have been done easily; but they would not make it. 


The fact is, our men have a great dislike to street- fighting ; 
they do not see their enemv, and find thoir oomrade.s falling 
froni shfits of the enemy who are on the tops of houses and 
behind cover, and got a panic, and will not advance. This is 
very sad, and, U> mo, very disheartening. We can, I think, 
hold our jiresent jwtsition, but T c-annot see my way out at all. 
I have now only three thousand one hundred men (infantry) in 


* BImIcwooiVb Magatine,3ti,i\mxj 1858. The writer of the article u known 

to tho author : his atatoments may \ie relied upon. 
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the city, with no chance or jxjssihility of any reinforcementH. 
If I were to attempt to pu^h on 'into the city, they would be loat 
in such innumerable Btrcets and massea of houses, and would 
be annihilated or driven back.” The reader will remark that, 
desponding as are these words, they mark a step in advance of 
those uttered on the evening of the 14th. Then, General 
Wilson was inclined to retire to the ridge to save his army. On 
the 18th, though ho still doubted of ultimate success, he felt he 
could hold his own. 

On the 19th action of a different character was taken. A 
glance at the plan will show the jwsition, previously ^ 
described, attained on the evening of the 18th. ’ ' 

Immediately in front of our right was the Bum bastion, no 
longer supported by the presence of a strong hostile 
force in Kishanganj and Tdliwtiri. Now the Burn Smio^ 
bastion commanded the L4hor gate, and vrith it the 
(yhandni Chauk ; and, though from the British advanced post in 
the Bank that important street could be occupicil, it would be 
difficult to maintain it and to ]>ush on operations against the 
palace and the Janii Musjid until the I'cinuiuiug sti'ougholds on 
the enemy’s left shouhl 1.)C occupie<l. 

To the clear minds of the Chief Engineer and of his principal 
ooadjiitor, Captain Alexander Taylor, the require- 
ments of the pcisition wore apparent, With the AieMndor 
concTirreiice, then, of the fomier, Caj>tain Taylor to 

obtaincil from the General an order to the Brigadier 
commanding at the Kabul gate to place at his bastion. 
disjKisal, for operations on the following morning, a 
body of men to work through the intermediate houses, and thus 
to gain tlio Burn bastion. Whilst this gradual and necessarily 
somewhat slow process was being adojtted, a column of alwut 
five hundred men, taken from the 8th, and 75th, and the Sikh 
regiment, proceeded, under Brigadier William Jones, to attack 
the Ldhor gate. 

The sapping i>arty, directed by Captain Taylor, gradually 
made their way through the detached houses 
mfuated between tiio Kdbul gate and the Burn 
bastion, annoyed only by a eonstant musketry fire 
maintaineil by the enemy upon such of their ntimber 
as were fonm to sllow themselves. Progressing, as it were, 
•top by step, they sncceodod, as night fell, in occupying a houso 
wluch completely overlooked the Bum bastion. From this 
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place they wore able to pour a commanding fire upon tbo 
eooupanta of tbe latter, and they did this with so much effect 
that the enemy, convinced of the impossibility of holding it, 
evacuated it during the night. Krigadier Jonea*'theu pushed 
forward his men, and found it deserted. But his men were in 
a very unruly condition. Much brandy had fallen into their 
hands, and it was difficult to keep them steady.* 

The nows brought to the General that night (10th) by Lieuto- 
, nant Turnbull of the 75 th, attached to his staff, of 
ihe capture of the Burn bastion, could not fail 
cAptnre. to revive his spirits. It was an immense gam ; for 
the possession of that bastion was the certain key to 
the capture of the Labor gate. So impressed was General 
Wilson with the importance of the conquest that ho sent some 
officers of his staff to spoud the niglit in tbo bastion, and to tako 
measures for its retention. The precaution, wise though it 
was, was not needed. The enemy by this time were thoroughly 
cowed, and, far from thinking of recovering the jdaco, were 

city as fast as their legs ctiuld cany 


hurrying out of the 
them. 

The capture of_tho 
end. 


Sept. so. 
Jones < 
the LJho 
Kate, 


Burn liastion was the l>egiiiniiig of the 
Early the follfwing morning (the 20th) 
Tnirit* Brigadier .Jones’s column, {Mirsning the advantage 
of the previou.s ovcuiing, carried the Labor gate 
wdth a rush ; the Garstin bastion fell also to their 
prowess. The Brigadier then received instructions to divide 
his force, and, whilst detaching one portion up the GbAn dTif 
Chauk to occupy the .Tumi Masjid, to proceed with the re- 
mainder towards the Ajmir gate. The opportune arrival of 
Major Blind and his artillery caused the Brigadier to confide to 
him the command of the first portion. Blind, 
hai'ing under his orders, in addition to his own men, 
the 8th liegiment and the 1st Fusiliers, marohed 
at once to the J&mi Masjid, and carried it without 
difficulty. Ue had no sooner occtqiied it than he perceived 


anil Brind 
the 


♦The men were in a very nnmly state .... Mucli brandy, beer, and 
other intoxicating liqaors were tefl no expom?d by the mieiny, that it wonid 
Beem they had almost been left purposely; and thongh the ofllcere 

endeavoured to persuade their men that tlie liquor was ixjisoned they did 
not succecfl .... One old soldier, a thirsty soul, taking up a bottle of 
b7an<ly, and looking at it, said : Oli no, ftir, IIkj capsule is all rights 
Exshaw and Co.— no poison that.’* — BUickuiood^n Mmgeuinep January 1858# 
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that the one thing wanting to assure the complete capture of 
the city was to assault* the palace, promptly and 
without delay. Ho, therefore, on the spot, wrote 
a pencil ncfto to the General reporting his success, to attack the 
and urging him to an 'mmediate attack on the royal 
residence. 

Meanwhile Jones had penetrated to tho Ajmlr gate. Almost 
simultaneously the main body of tho cavalry, going 
round l)y tho Idgar, foxmd tho camp of the mutineers 
outside Dohli evacuated, and secured tho clothing, ttonorthe 
ammunition, and plunder left by the rebels in tho ****• 
hurry of their flight. 

General Wilson responded to Brind’s note by ordering the 
advance of the column at the magazine to attack 
tho palace. Tho decreasing fire from the battle- 
monts of tho residence, famous in history, famous 
in romanct?, of the descendants of Babar, had made 
it abundantly clear tliat the last representative of the family 
which had for so long ruled in Hindustan had, with his family 
and attendants, sought refuge in flight. When the British 
troops (tho 00th llifles), pressing forward, reached the walls, a 
few fanatics alone remained l>ohind, not to line them, for their 
nuniliers were too few, 1 >ut careless, f >f li fe, to show to tho very, 
last their hatred of the foe they had so long defied. Powder- 
bags were jiromptly bmught up, and tho General, 
anxious in tho generosity of his heart, to do honour 
to tho man who had helped to blow up the Kashmir 
gate, 8«.‘nt for Homo to apj'ly the match. The gates were 
then blown in, and the British troops entered and hoisted tho 
British flag. Tho Selimgarh fort had been occupied oven a 
little earlier. Its capture was effected in a manner which 
demands a su]>arate notice. 

Some short time before tho assault on tho palace gate. 
Lieutenant Aikman, with a small party of Wilde’s Sikhs, had 
1 >ecn directed to feel his way to tho left. Aikman, 
the most daring and intrepid of nc'u, knew the 
ground thoroughly; and having received, as he i^^hiugarh. 
imagined, permission to act on his own judgment, 
he resolved to effect an entrance into tho Selimgarh from the 
remr, and hold tho (.'uemy as in a trap. Accordingly he doubled 
round to the Calcutta gate, forced it open, and pushed on to 
the Selimgarh. Tho few men in that fort fled on his appearance, 
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and escaped across tho river. Aikman’s attention was then 
tamed to the gateway at tho imiTow pdssage leading from tho‘ 
Selimgarh to the rear of the palace. This passage connected the- 
rear gate of the palace with an arched gate over tho fort, over 
which was a parapet. Were he able to gain possession of this, 
he could stop the escape of multitudes till tho storming party 
should reach them from tho front. Thus thinking, he acted 
without hesitation, sliot the sentry at tho gate opening on to 
the drawbridge loading into tho rear of tho palace, and placed 
his men in'tho best position to defend it. Ho then, with tho 
assistance of tho Sergeant-Major of Kenn 3 '’s troop or battery, 
set to work to spike the heavj- guns directed against tho Water 
bastion. Ho was in possession of tho gate and drawbridge when 
the gates of the palace wore blown in. Tho rush of tho fugitives 
was not so great as had been anticipated, so extensive hail been 
iJhe flight on the two preceding dii\'.s. But some at least were 
kept back. A more gallant r>r well-thcmght-out act was not 
performed even during that long siege.* 

In tho afternoon of tho same dnj' General Wilson, having 
given directions for tho establishment of posts at the various 
gateways and bastions, took up his quarters in tho imj)orial 
palace. 

, The appearance of Dehli after the capture of tho palace, the 
Selimg.irh, and the Jdini Masjid had placed it in 
hands of tho British, has thus l>eon gr.qihicall}' 
the capture, described bj’ a gallant oflicer wlio took part in tho 
assault and in the sultstitpiont oporation8.f 
**The demtm of dostmetiun,” wrote Ctdoucl Bourchier, 

** seemed to have enjoj'i'd a perfect revel. The houses in the 
neighbourhood of tho Mori and Kashmir bastions were a mass 
of rnins, tho walls near tho breaches wore cracked in every 
direction, while tho church was comjdotely riddled by shot and 
shell .... In tho Water bastion the destruction was still 
more striking. Huge siege-guns, with their carriages, lay 
about seeuungly like playthings in a child’s nursery. Tho 
palace had evidently been hastily abandoned. The tents of 
Captain de Teissier’s liattcry, stationed at Dehlf when tho mutiny 
broke out, were loft standing, and contained pltmder all 

* OfBoisl report of Major Wilde, commanding 4th Sikh Infantry, 
t Eight MotUluf Campaign against the Bengal SImoySt by Colonel George 
BotmSier, O^B., R.A. 
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sorts. The apartments inhabited by the royal family combined 
a most incongruous arra>' of tawdry splendour witn the most 
abject poverty and filth. The apartments over the palace gate, 
formerly inhabited by Ca]>tain Douglas, who cuinmanded the 
2 )alace guards, and Mr. .^oiinings the clergyman, were denuded 
of every trace of the unfortunate party which had inhabited 
its walls, and with whom, not many luontlis before, I had spent 
a hapjjy week. It was with a sad and heavy heart that I 
paced its now empty rooms, which could tell such terrible tales 
of the scenes there enacted.” 

Dehlf was now virtuall 5 ’ won. But, though the strong 
had been occupied by British troojjs, thousands of the mutineers 
were still in the vicinity, armed, and ready to take advantage 
of any slackness of discipline. I'ho very relief of guards and 
batteries was still a matter of danger and dillicTilty, nor did the 
event of the following day, which deju ived the rebels of their 
nominal leader, lessen in any material degree the magnitude 
of the risk. 

The King of Dehli, his family, and his j>ersonal adherents 
had shown themselves as easily dcpre.ssed by 
adversity as they had been cruel and renioi-s»Jess ivuic"*® 
when Fortune liad seemed, in the early da^'s of the 
revolt, to smile upon them.' The result of the events of the 
14th September had prodticed uj)oii the mind of the ^ 

King effects proci.scly similar tt> those which had, ’ 

for the monn-nt, mastered the cooler judgment of the British 
commander. Wo have seen that (.leneral Wilson, surveying 
his jM)8itii.>n on the ovoniug of the l4th, declared thiit a jjromjjt 
retreat to his original position could alone save the army. 
Baird Smith and Neville (,'hambcrlain forcol him, s<j to speak, 
to remain. On the t)tlior side, the King and his advisers, 
deoidy impressed by tlio successful storm of the assailants, and 
not considering that .success outweighed, or even balanced, 
the repulse of the hrst and fourth columns, rapnlly arnvod at 
the conclusion that, unless the British should retire, the game 
■was up. There was no Baird Smith at the right 
hand of the King to j)oiut out to him how many 
chances yet remained in his favour if ho would but eiu'c^Trulc 
profitably employ the small hours of the night ; no thi 

Neville Chamborlain to urge him, above all things, «<t!i<TPirt 5 or 
to dare. When the morning of the l.'ith duwuctl, 
and the British were seen to have retained their positions, to bo 
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making preparations for a further advance, the hearts of the 
King and his advisers foil, and they bdgim even then to discount 
the future. 

Still, as long as the Selimgarh, the palace, the* Jarai Masjid, 
and the LAhor gat** were held, no active measures for retreat 
wore taken. But when, on the night of the 19th, 
Tiirir^'succ^ the Bum bastion, virtually commanding the Labor 
completed the gate and the Chandni Chunk, was captxxred, the 
deapomi iicy^ thought that bad been the uppermost in every heart 
found expression. That thoiiglit was flight. 

The commander-in-cbiof of the rebel army, the Bakht KhAn, 
whom wo have seen exercising so strong an influence 
lukht Khijn at Bareli,* evacuated the city that night, taking 
Ki'^toat- with him all the fighting men upon whom ho could 
depend. Ways of egress, that by the bridge of boats 
m^. and those by the Khairuti and Dehli gates, were 
still open to them ; and of these they availed 
themselves. Bakht Khan exerted all his ohupionire to induce 
the King to accompany him. lie represented to him tliat all 
was not lost, and though the English had gained their strong- 
hold the open country was before them, and that, under the 
shadow of his name and presence, it would bo still possible to 
continue the war, always with a chance of success. 

Had Bahailur Shah possessed a spark of the persistent nature 
or the vigorous energy of his ancestors, of Babar, 
^ciiutc?. ITumayun, or of Akhar, that appeal had not been 
made in vain. But he was an old man — one of that 
class of old men who have exhausted youth in their teens, and 
who become, with increasing years, more and more nerveless 
and irresolute. It is probable that throughout the mutiny the 
King had been a mere puppet in the hands of the others. 
Whilst the siege lasted the chiefs of the army had sustained 
their power over him by promises of ultimate victory. But 
with impending defeat their influence vanished ; and the old 
King, acted upon by events, was in the humour to fall under 
any spell which might seem to promise him immunity for his 
misdeeds. 

Such a spell was at hand. Of all the nobles 
abrmt him the wiliest was lluhf Bakhsh MirzA, 
Mini. whose daughter was the widow of the eldest son 


* Vol. III. page 208, note. 
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of the King. It is probabjo that in the early days of the mutiny 
the counsels of Ildhi Bakhsh had been strongly in favour of 
vigorous action. But ho had a keen eye for probabilities. The 
events of the 14th and 15th September had read to him no 
doubtful lesson. lie "iresaw the triumph of the English — a 
triumph fraught with ruin to himself and his family unless he 
could turn to account tlio few days that must still inteiwene. 

He did turn them to account. Having made all his plans, he 
listened, without speaking, to the eloquent pleading 
made to the King bj'^ the coinmandei'-in-chief, Bakht SeKing'to 
Khan. When all was over, and when Bakht Khan had lu purpooe. 
departed with a promise from the King that ho would 
meet him the following day at the tomb of Humayun, Ildhi 
Bakhsh persuaded the Miighul sovereign to accompany him to his 
house for the night. Having brought Lim there, he moulded him 
to his purpose. lie pointed out to him the hardships which would 
follow his accompanying tlie army, assured him of its certain 
defeat, and then, showing the other side <if the shield, indicated 
that a prompt .severance of his cause from the cause of the 
sijtdhis would induce the victi>rious English to believe that, up 
to that momeut, ho had acted under compulsion, and that he 
had seized the first ojtportunify to sever himself from traitors. 

These arguments, urged with great force upon one whose brain 
power, never very strong, was waning, had their efiect. When, 
the next day, the King ofHohli, his zenana, his sons, 
and his nobles, met the rebel coinmandor-in-cbief at 
the tomb of HumayTin, bo and they declined to refn>^u? 
accompany him. 1 father than umlorgo the fatigues, 
the perils, the uncertainties attendant on the pro- 
longation of a contest -which they had encouraged, they 
deliberately preferred to trust to tho tender mercies of the 
conqueror. What those tender mercies wore likely to be did 
not seem to trouble much the di.’igonerate Mughuls. They 
promised, at all events, a quick decision — a decision jireferable 
to tho agony of suspense. 

Bakht Khiin and the I’ebel army then went their way, 
leaving behind tho royal family and a numerous 
crowd of emasculated folloAvers, the scum of the 
palace, men born never to rise above the calling 
of a flatterer or a scullion. So far had the plans of 
Ildhi Bakhsh Mirza succeeded. The next step was more 
difficult. It involved Ihc botraA-al of his master. 

E 2 
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Difficult, the task was not insurmountable. Chief of the native 
agents maintained by the 'Ettglish to obtain correct 
^nihr'*"** information regarding tlie movements of the enemy 
Bakbsh during the siege, was Slunshi Itaiab Ah', a man 
possessing wonderful tact, cleverness, assurance, 
courage — all the qualities which go to make up a spy of the 
highest order. lie possessed to the full the confidence of the 
English administrators, and he was true to his employers. 
With thi[} man Ilnhi Bakhsh opened communications. Rajab 
AH requested him simply to detain the royal family for twenty- 
four hours after the departure t>f the rebel army, at the tomb 
of Humfiyun, and to leave the rest to him. 

Rajab Ali communicated the information ho had received to 
Ilinlson of Ilodson’s Horse ; Ilodson at once rode 
oommunu’”* down to the General’s head-quarters, communicated 
the news, and requested permission to take with 
* ” **' him a party of his men to bring in the King. I 

have evidence before mo wdiich it is impossible t»> doubt that 
General Wilson was inclined to treat the King of Dehli as a 
man who had placed himself outside the hnv. Ilis in-stincts 
were in favour of jiwarding to him condign jmnishmont. It was, 
then, 'witli the greatest difficulty that those about him jHU’snaded 
him to add to the consent he gave to Jlodson’s request the 
condition that the King, .should he surrender, must Iw brought 
in alive. Ilodson, t.aking fifty of his troopers with him, galloped 
down toward the tomb. 

Who was Ibnlson V Some men are born in advance of their 
Ilodson bite for it. Of the laf(t<r cl.-iss was 

Ilodson. Daring, courting danger, reckless and un- 
scrupulous, ho was .a cvndolticrc of the hills, a free-lance of the 
Middle Ages. lie joyed in the life- of camps, ami revelled in 
the clang of arms. Jlis music was the call <»f the truiiijn.;t, the 
battle-field bis bull-room. He would have been at home i»i the 
camp of Wallenstein, at the sack of Magdeburg. In him human 
suffering awoke no feeling, tlie sln‘ihling of blood caused him 
no pang, the takirjg of life brought liirn no remorse. The 
eertaminia gandia did not entirely satisfy his longings. Those 
joys were but prelufles to the inevitable conso4|ueuces — the 
slaughter of the fugitives, the spoils of the vampnshed.* 

•‘Tfl get into the palace," ho had written on the JJOth of August, “the 
House of Taiuiiir will not bo worth live minutes’ purchase, 1 weoQ.’* 
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Ilodson rode off, full of excitement, towards the tomb of 
Hnmajnin. As he approached that time-honoured 
structure ho slackened his pace, and, making way 
cautiously t?) some ruined buildings near the gate- tbc K^ing. 
way, posted his men nudor their shade. Having 
taken every precautiun, be then sent to announce to the King 
his arrival, and to invite liim to surrender. 

AVitJiin the tomb despair was combating with resignation. 
The favourite wife of the last of the Mugliuls, .^iie scene 
anxious abovi^ all for the safety of her son, a lad within the 
not old enoU'’;Ii to be implicated in the revolt, and 
yet not too young to escape* massacre, was imploring 
the <ild man to yiebl on tlio condition of a promise of life ; the 
mind of the old man, agitated by a dim recoil cot ion of the 
j)ositioii ho had inluu'itfMl and forfciti*d, Ijy despair of the present, 
by doubts of the future, was still wavering. Wliy had not he 
acted as Akbar w(tuld have acted, ami accomj)anicd the troojJS 
to die, if he must die, as a king? Wliat to liim were the few 
years of dishonour which the iiaiighry comjueror might vouch- 
safe to him? Heitor lifc‘ in the free ]»laius of India, hunted 
though he might be, tlian life in duraiKM^ lor him, a king! But 
then rushed in the fatal conviction thet it was too late. He 
had decided when he ilismissod Baklit Khan ! The Frank and 
his myrmidons were at his door ! 

Yet still the difficulty with him was to act on that decision. 
His mind Avas in the chaotic condition when every- 
thing was possible but action. For two hours, then, on 

lie hesitated, clutching at every vague idea only to on^iition 
reject it; his wife, his traitorous adviser, liis sur- 
roundings, all urging up'*n him one and tlie same 
counsel. At last a consent was wrung from him to send a 
inossjigo to Ilodson tlmt he would surremlor ]uv)vided lie should 
receive from tliat <»flicer an assurance that his life sliould be spared. 

On receiving this message Hudstm gave the pi\»mise.* Then, 

* Pour days later Ilodson wrote in liiti jomuiil : I would much ratlicr have 
brought liim (the King) into Di'hli doad than living,” Ho iu the same 
journal r^orded hia aO(p]itt;d of the King of active participation in the 
revolt. 

Hearing, some four months later, that his sparing of the King's life had 
been construed into personal leniency on his pjirt, lie wrote: see that 

many people 8upi>ose that I hiul proniiscii the old King his life after he was 
caught, Pmy contradict this.** 
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issuing 


Hodson re- 
ceives the 
King as a 
captive. 


from his cover, he took post in the open space in 
front of the gate of the t<hn7.>, standing there alone 
to receive the royal prisoner. I^ecedod the Queen 
and her son in palanquins, the King ‘issued from 
the portico carried in a similar conveyance. Hotlson 
spurred his horse to the side of the palanquin and demanded of 
the King his arms. The King asked if his captor wore Hodson 
Bahddur. Receiving an affirmative reply, the King asked for 
a promise from the Englisliman’s own lips of his life and of the 
lives of his wife and her son. The promise given, the arms 
were surrendered, and the procession moved towards tho city. 
The progress was slow, and for a groat part of tho journey tlio 
palanquins were followed by a considerable number of tho 
King’s retinue — men never danger<nis, and now thoroughly 
cowed. Those gradually dropped off as tho Ijiihor gate was 
approached. By that gate Hodson entered, traverstal 
iSm™verto Cliuiidni Cliauk, and brought tho King to tho 

sirA.wiison. Palace, ho haA-ing cxiAressed a desire to see »Sir 
Archdale Wilson. But Sir Archdalo refused to see 
him, and deputed his Aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Turnbull, to see 
him placed under a Eur()pcan guard in the Begam’s palace. 
Turnbull executed this order. 

So far Hudson had acted as a chivalrous officer of the nine- 
teenth century. But the spirit of the condnttit're now came into 
play. Tho same active agents Avho had informed 
him of the wherealKmts of the King now came to 
tell him that two of tho King’s sons and a grandson, 
men xvho were rojKjrted to have taken part in tho 
massacre of May, had not accompanied the rebel 
army, but were concealed in tho tomb of Humayun 
vicinity. Tho information excited all tho savago 
instincts of Hf>dsou. These men could not stipulato 
for mercy. He might himself “ rid the earth of 
those ruffians.” Ho rejoiced in tho opportunity.* 
The following morning, then, having obtained per- 
mission from the General to hunt down tho princes, 
he started, accompanied by his second in command. 


Hodson learn.-^ 
that the 
King's .-wms 
and a grand- 
son could be 
captured. 


or in 


its 


Sept. 21. 
Ue ittarts 
with a hun- 
dred iroo|^>er9 
to capture 
them. 


* In twenty-four hours 1 dispimod of tho principal members of tho House 
of Tiiimur the Tartar. I am not cruel, but I confess that I did rejoice in tho 
opportunity of ridding the earth of these ruffians.” — ^Letter from Hodson, 
23rd S^‘ptemV>c,'r, 1857. 
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Lieutenant McDowell, a hundred troopers, and his two spy- 
informers, Munshi Hajao All and Ildhf Bakhsh Mirza, and rode 
for Humayun’s tomb. The three princes, Mirzd Kliuzar Sultan 
Mirzd, Miighfil Mirza, and Abd Bakht Mirza, were in the tomb, 
attended by a considera’ le number of the scum of the people — 
the same who, the previous day, had seen, without i*esistauce, 
their King carried off, and who were not more prepared to 
resist now. It is true that the more daring among tbem, seeing 
the approach of Hudson, implored the i)riuces to resist, ollering 
to defend them io the last. Better for the princes, 
ten thousand times better for Hudson’s rei>utation, pn>iuUe to 
if the offer had been accepted. At least, then, the ******* 

Englishman would have been able to aver that he 
killed his enemies in fair hght. But, with the example of their 
father before them, the princes hoped to gain the promise of 
their lives by negotiation. For two hours they 
implored that promise. Hudson stea«lily refused it. 'i hey surren- 
Their spirits weakened by the useless effort, the 
three princes then surrendered to the mercy and geucrusity. 
generosity of the conqueror. 

They came out from their retreat in a covered cart. Similar 
carts conveyed the arms, of which Hudson, in the meanwhile, 
had deprivetl the crowd. H(*dsoii ])laced troo]>ers on either side 
of the cart which boro the princes, and directed it towards the 
Labor gate. The i)eoi>le, the same miserable pc’pulation who 
had previously followed the King, followed this pnKJCssion also. 
Between them and the cart containing the princes w'ere a 
hundred of Hudson’s far-famed hv»rsemeu. There was no real 
danger to be apprehended from them. They were too cowed to 
act. Ilodson w’ould have rejoiced ha<l they disjtluyed the 
smallest intention to resist. He wanted blood. His senses 
were blinded by his brutal instincts. Five-sixths of the journey 
from the place of capture to Dohli had been completed withotxt 
the display of the smallest hostility on the part of the crowd. 
Despairing, then, of any other mxwlo of gratifying his longings, 
he made the pressure of the mob uiion his horsemen a pretext 
for riding up to the cart, stopping it, and ordering the princes 
to dismount and strip to their under garments. Then, address- 
ing the troopers, he told thotu in a loud voice, so as 
to be heard by the multitude, that the prisoners {J,*^**^* 
were butchers who luwl murdered English women 
and English children, and that it was the will of 
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the Government that they should die.,. Then, taking a carbine 
from tho hands of a trooper, ho shot doM his three unresisting 
captives ! 

The (luestion as to whether Ilodson was justified in taking 
the lives of tho princes has been much debated. To 
Hodwi*aa. many of tho foremost nxeu in India it has appeared 
as a brutal and unnecessary murder. To them it has 
seemed that it would have been just as easy to convoy tho 
princes safely into camp as it had lioen to convoy tho King. 
Such too, has ever boon my opinion, and, notwithstanding all that 
has been said on tlie otlier side, I .am still inclined to that. view. 
But there is no doubt that tho general feeling in tho camp of 
tho army, excited with the capture of Dehli, justified Ilodson. 
To this day men whose names cannot be m ntioned without 
respect consMer that the action In; t4tok was neccs.sary for tho 
safety of the British force. “Xo one,” argue the suppr»rtonB of 
this view, “ unles.s he had been at Dehli during the time, can 
form a true (ipinion on the <[Uestion. Our small force was 
ab(.ut 6,non Stroixg when wo a.s.sault.od. In tht^ assault wo 
had about 1,400 killed ami wounded. We had been opposed 
by a force 4if about 40,00'h 'I'li' se had evacuated tho city, 
and had gone ni» lUie knew whither. Tlie General had Ijcon 
reluctantly inducdl i<j .spare the King’s lifi>, f<.>r his name and 
that of his .son still .served as a t<over of strength to the hathna*~ 
uahis (scum^ witliin the city. Thest*, no doubt, wotild only 
have been too glad to turn u]>on us if they dared. The slnxtting 
of the princes at <mce deprived them of any one to look to. 
And, whether the <lee<l w4.iro right or wrong, wo feel assured 
that in their deatli the final blow was given to any kind of 
attempt at tho reversal of <<ur victory, either in tho neighbour- 
hood of Dehli or to the north of it.” 

Whilst admitting tho force of those remarks, and acknowledg- 
ing tho strength of the argument that tho.se on tho spot wore 
best able to judge of tho nece.ssity of tho c.aso, and that these 
generally c^mdeme*! tho action of IIo»lson, I am bound to record 
my conviction that it still seems to me to have been unnecessary. 
The argument that tho shooting of tho two princes deprived 
the rebels of any one to look to will not hold water. Tho King 
was still alive. If Ilodsrxn had spared tho lives of the princes, 
they would have been thrust into the same confinement as the 
King. One prince, too, had boon spared. The rebels knew 
that the House of Taimfir was still represented. In my judg- 
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ment, then, the shooting]; of the princes still remains one of the 
most painful episodes connected with the Mutiny. 

It is now,time to return to the city. I loft it on the evening 
of the 20th, its outer defences fully occupied by the British 
troops. On the folio’ ing morning began the work of securing 
the inner streets and gulloys. To Major James Brind — known 
in the camp for hi.s gallantry, for his untiring energy, for the 
earnest and ]>er8istont manner in which he had pounded the 
enemy, as “ Brind of the batteries ” — was allotted the task, in 
conjunction with the Chief Engineer, of ensuring the safety of 
the gateways and posts. 

A more higli-minded, a more gallant, or a more merciful 
officer than Major James Brind never lived. Every soldier 
knew, and every soldier loved him. lie brought to his task all 
the characteristics which had gained for him respect and 
affection. But that task was no light one. The scum of the 
rebel army still lurked in the place, hiding in mosques or 
buried in underground receptacles. As Major Brind went about 
it ho was ag.-iin and again startled by reports of cold-blooded 
slaughter of his soldiers, of their being enticed 1>y a promise 
of ilrink into the dark corners of the city and there basely 
murdered, lie found that uTimerous gangs of men were 
hanging about, prepared t»i interfere with the reliefs of the 
batteries and posts, ami tluit it was even possible they might 
attempt to surprise the garrison. The time was critical. It 
was necessary to show the rebels that we were prepared for 
them. Major Brind, thereh»re, determined to make 
an example of the first gang of assassins who might tuo^tyof* 
be caught. Just at the moment a murder of an luurderen 
atrocious eharaett^r was reported to him. Collecting 
a few artillci'ymcu, Brind hastened to the spot, 
stormed the nios<ities and houses where the murderers and their 
associates were assembled, onlered the perpetrators to bo 
executed, and made over the remainder to the authorities. 
This act of vigour, combined with acts of the same nature 
carried out by other commanding officers, had a wonderful effect. 
The remainder of the rowdy element quitted the city, and from 
tliat day forth there was neither murder nor disturbance. 
Major Brind was then able to continue, in comparative freedom 
from alarm, his task of making the gateways and other 
military posts as secure as possible from attack. Colonel Bum, 
an officer not attached to the force, but who, being on lei ve at 
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the time, had joined it, was, on the V“‘. nominated military 
govemoT o^ the city. * 

One sad event remains yet to be chronicled — ^the death of the 
heroic man who, sweeping aci'oss the Punjab, had come down to 
reinforce the besieging amij', to inflict a deadly blow on tho 
enemy at Nujafgarli, and to command the storming party on 
the 14th. After lingering for eight days, John. 
Joto^’ictoi Nicholson died. As fortunate as tV^olfe, ho lived 
oonmm.'^ long enough to see tho full success of tho attack ho 
had led with so much daring. At the ago of thirty- 
seven he had gained the highest rank alike as an adminis- 
trator and as a soldier. There never lived a man wlxo more 
thoroughly exemplified tho truth of tho maxim that great 
talents are capable of univei'sal application Whatever tho 
work to which he hiid applieil himself, he had succeeded. 
His mastery over men was wotiderful. llis penetrating glance 
never failed in efiect. It was impossible to converse with 
him without admitting tho spell. With all that, and though 
he must have been conscious of his power, ho was essen- 
tially humble-minded. “ You must not compare mo with 
Herbert Edwardes,” he said to the writer in 1851. In ap- 
pearance, especially in tho eye and tho <.*ontour of tho face, 
lie bore a striking resemblance to Lonl Iteaconsfield, as Lor<l 
Beaconsfickl was when, as Mr. Disraeli, ho first became Icmler 
of the Op]>osition. The resomblance hud boon remarked by 
many when ho visited England in 1850, What he might have 
become it is difficult to guess. It is difficult because it would 
be hard to put a limit to his career. Jiooking at tho point 
whence he started, at the reputation he hud aetjuirod at the ago 
of thirty-seven — the reputation of being tho mo.st successful 
administrator, tho greatest s<ddier, tho most perfect musti!r of 
men — in India, it is impossible to believe that lie would have 
fallen short of the most famous illustrations of Anglo-Indian 
history, for to all the military talents of Clive he united a scrupu- 
lous conscience, an<l to tho administrative capacity of Warren 
Hastings he joined a love of equal justice fur the rights of all. 

The stronghold had fallen, “ the first great blow struck at 
the reliels’ cause.” * The total loss of the anuy, 
from the .‘fOth May to the final capture on the liOth 
Septemlmr, had amounted to nine hundred and 


* Medley. 
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ninety-two killed, two tkquBand seven hundred and ninety-five 
wounded, and thirty mfissmg, out of a force never numbering 
ten thousand eifoctive men. But, in addition to these, many* * * * 
had died fruuf disease and exposure. 

“ In the history of s' ges,” wrote at the time an officer, in 
words the truth of which the lapse of thirty years has con- 
firmed,* “ that of Dehli will over take a prominent place. Its 
strength, its resources, and the prestige attached to it in the 
native mind, combined to render formidable that citadel of 
Hindustan. Reasonably might the Norlltern Dee or the Incalide 
Susee question our ability to suppress this rebellion if they 
drew their conclusions from the numerical strength of the little 
band that first sat down before Dehli. But the spirit that 
animated that handful of soldiers was not simply tlm emulative 
bravery of the military proletarian. The cries of helpless 
women and children, ruthle.ssly butchered, had gone home to 
the heart of every individual soldier and made this cause his 
own. There was not an Englishman in those ranks, from first 
to last, who would have consented to turn his back on Dehli 
without having assisted in meting out to those bloody rebels 
the retributive justice awarded them by his own conscience, his 
country, and his God.| It was this sj>irit that buoyed them uj> 
through all the hardships of the siege, that enabled them, for 
four long mouths <.)f dreuiy rain and deadly heat, to face disease, 
privation, and «.lcuth, without a murmui’.” 

It .was indeed an occasion to bring out the lure qualities of 
the British soldier, to show how, under the untow^ard 
circumstances of climate, of wot, of privation, ho can 2^®^***** 
be staunch, resolute, and patient whilst w'uiting for 
his opportunity, daring when that opportunity oomes. With 


• The Red I'amphM. 

t This wim writtcMi in Calcutta, on the spot, in October, 1857, before the 

details of the siege had become known. Lieutenant, now Colonel Tumbull, 
then on theStaff of Sir Archdale Wilson, writes me that it is not quite accurate. 

I had once," he writes, “ to take a message from Colonel Wilson (as he then 
was) to Sir Henry Barnard, to say that the Artillery could do nothing moro, 
and that all we could do was to sell our lives as dearly as we could.” 
Again with reference to the remark in the text that no one would have 
consented to turn his back on Dehli : ” Wo were three times on the verge of 
a retreat ; I do not think this tells against us, but on the contrary only shows 

what a desperate state we were in more than once ; a state which has never 
been properly realised, nor, as tax as the men were ooncemed, ever 
appraeiatM or rewarded.” 
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him, too, can claim equal lanrels Criirkhd regiment 

of Charles Reid, the niagiiiliceiit frontier warriora 
wniradJi* Cuide Corps, the cavalry regiments of Prohyn, 

Watson, and Hudson, the levies from the various 
parts of the Panjiih. These men were worthy to vie with the 
British soldier. 'I’heir names, unfortunately, do not survive for 
the advantage of posterity; but their commanders live to speak 
for them. They, in tlieir turn, will leave the stage of this 
world. ,Bnt, when the tale is told to «nir children’s children, the 
names of Banmrd, of Nicholson, of Baird Smith, of Neville 
Chamberlain, of Charles Reid, of Hope (Irant, of John Jones, of 
Roberts, of Edwin Johnson, of .\lcc Taylor, of Tait, 
of James Brind, of Lockhart, of Turnbull, of Seaton, 
of Ilodson, of Haly, of Tombs, of 3'onny, of Jacob, of 
Probyn, of John (V)ke, of Watson, of Medley, of James Hills, of 
(iuintin Battyo, »>f Speke, of Greville, of Aikmau, of Salkeld, of 
Home, and of many others — for the list is too long -will be 
inquiretl after with sympathy, and will inspire* an interest not 
inferior to that witli whicJi the j)resent generation regard the 
nchievemonts of their fjrefathers in Si>ain and in Flanders.* 

* Colonel Turnbull iminfs out that it is n very strange fact Hint, whilst 
officers were allowed two yuirs’ service for being at the Alnniba'jrli. ni^ similar 
boon was granted for tlie inneh liunler service iKjfore, and in iH'lih'. Y«t. h(f 
continues, tho siege of, and the assault of Deltli eost the lives of more officers 
aud men than did the oomhiueil Hctious, (i) of ilaveloek, from his departure 
from Allahdbail to the fir.'t leli'f nf Lak..n!io; (2) of Outnim’s defence of 
Lakhnao; (.8, of Sir Colin Canipbcjl’s relief of l,akhnnn in Noveniber, 1857 ; 
(4 ■ of Uutrum’s defenee of tlie A]nnibiig)i : (5) of Windham’s defence of 
Kiiuhpur; (0) of Sir Colin l.'.implMdrs slonning of Lakhnao; (7) of Sir 
Hugh ItaMj’s campaigu of Central India; (S) of Wiiillock’s campaign. The 
l<'s.ses in tlusc eiglit actions were less by two huiidr> d thau tho loss sustained 
during the siege and assault of Dehli alone. That loss nniounted to 3S;i5 iu 
killed and wounded, not including the native eontingents. The Artillery 
lost 25 per cent, ot their nnmber. Yet how disproportinnah* were tho 
rewards.’’ The real reason was that there was no Cummandor>in-Chi6f 
engaged before Oehlf to insist u[k>u the just claims of the gulluut wen who 
Served before it.— Vide Appendi.v A. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE XgUA surprise, AKD THE DUJLb. 

Deeply sensible of the fact that Ji victory not followed up is 
a victory thrown away, General Wilson prepared, 
as soon as ho felt his hold upon Dohli secure, to WiUon 
detach a force in the direction of llalandshahr Siptiareof**^*^ 
and Aligarh to intercept, and, if possible, cut off the 
rebels. 

Had Nicholson lived, it had been the General’s intention to 
bestow upon him the coniinand t>f this force. On his death 
it was thought in cami) that it would be offered to 
the commandant of the cavalry brigade, lirigadier 
Hope Grant. The 2 )resonce of this gallant and able 
officer was, however, still tlutuglit necessary at Dohli. '' 

The officer selected was Ideutenant-Goloncl Edward Greathed, 
commanding the 8tb Foot. 

The force consisted of two thousand seven hundred and 
ninety men, comiioscd as follows : — 

Europeans. Katives. 


Captain Hennuington'a Troop of Ilorso Artillery, 

tivo puns 60 — 

Captain Jllutit’s Tronjrof Horse Artillery, five guns 60 — 

Major Honrcliier’s llatiory, six guns ... 60 60 

Sii])pora ........ — 200 

H.M.’s !lth T.nnccr8 ...... 300 — 

Detaclirni-nts, let. 4111, and .'ilh Panj-.ib t'nvalry, 
and Ilodson's Horsi.- ..... — 400 

H.M.’s 8tli and 75tli llopimcnts .... 450 — 

let and 4th Beginients Ponjub Infantry . . — 1 ,200 


930 1,860 

“ Never,” wrote a distinguished member of the force,** “never 

* Eight Montha' Campaign agninat the Eengal Sepog Army during the 

Mntiny of 1857, by Colonel, iiow'deneral Sir George Boucliier, K.CJ3. 
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did boys escape from tbe clutches of ^schoolmaster with gi'eater 
glee than we experienced on ^he 21st Soi>temher, when 
Sons of"**’ received our orders to proceed on ^the following 
officers atid moruing to the plain in front of the Ajmfr gate, 
where a column "was to bo formed under tho command 
of Colonel Groathed, II.M.’s 8th Foot, destined to 
scour the Gangetic Dutib.” With tho exhilarating feelings 
sufBciontly indicated in tho above extract, the force I have 
• detailed marched on the morning of tho 24th by way 
’ of the Hindan in the direction of Balandshahr. 

Crossing the Hindan, and passing through Cj]iuzt-nd-dfn 
If agar, the force reached l)adri, twenty miles dis- 
Sept. 26 - 27 . tant, on the 26th, There it was clearly proved that 
Sr^s’nidrt Gujar inhabitants of tho place had sacked tho 

thetwk*o?" town of Sikaudarubud and committed other 

the te^u.” depredations. Their own homesteads were in con- 
secxuence destruyed. T’nshing on, Greathod reached 
Sikandarabad on tho 27th. Hero he found himsolf upon tho 
track of the enemy, a body of their cavalry having evacuated 
the place only on the day jn-eceding. Tho di.stanco from 
Sikandarabad to Balandshahr is about eight miles. Five miles 
from the latter is the fort of Malagarh, a pl.ace wliich had been 
held for upwards of three months by Waliilud Khan, a partisan 
of the royal family of Behli, and connected with it, it was said, 
by ties of blood. To expel Walidad Khun from Malagarh was, 
then, the first object of G roathed’s mission. 

Starting in the early hours of tho 28th, tho column 
reached at daylight four cross roads within a mile 
Mo«s*on"* ^ half of Balandshahr. One of these cross roads 

led to ^lalagarh. Balandshahr was immediately in 
front of the column. 

Noticing that a picket of tho enemy’s cavalry, stationed at 
the cross roads, fell back lx!f<.»re hi.s advanced cavalry of the 
British force on Balandshahr, Greuthed divined at once that 
that station was tho true point of attack. Despatching, then, 
to tho left front two Horse Artillery guns, and forming a 
reserve under Major Turner to protect his baggage, ho ad- 
vanced, his troops well in hand, towards that town. 

The rebels had oc<!upied a position in front of the town, at a 
point where two roads loading to it converged. Tho 
«ie rtbeifc position was well wooded, abounding in high crops, 
and in gardens, the walls of which were lined with 
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infantry. Thoir guns were in the centre, concealed by the 
crops. • 

On this position Greathed marched, four guns of Remming- 
ton’s troop ftKiving on bj' the main road ; Bourchier’s 
battoiy, supported by squadron of the 9th Lancers 
and the squadron of cho 5th Panjab cavalry, ad- att«ck. 
vancing on the right, the remainder of the cavalry 
with the other two guns of Remmington’s troop under 
Lieutenant Cracklow, on the left; the 8th and 75th Foot and 
the 2nd Panjab Infantry being at the same time pushed forward 
through the gardens and houses of the civil station. Remming- 
ton’s guns pounded the enemy in front, while Boxirchier 
advanced till he could gain a position to oi)en a cross fire on 
their flank. Uo soon obtained such a position, and opened fire. 
The rebels, recognising their position to be untenable, fell back ; 
tbe British centre immediately pushed forward, and drove 
them headlong into the town. 

Meanwhile the cavalrj” under Major Ouvry and Cracklow’s 
guns had circled round to the left, and though 
exposed in their jiroginss to a sovqj'O fire from a turn the 
mrai * which the eUeiny had fortified, and from the * 

gaol, which momentarily checked them, they carried 
all before them. Their loss, though heavy, was not out of 
proportion to the results obtained by their dash. The advan- 
tage they had gained was followed up by the 
infantry and the remainder of the cavalry, and the ^me"p*luniJ 
roTit of the rebels "was completed. Four hours after complex the 
the halt at the cross rojwls, the town, three guns, a enemyf^™* 
quantity of baggage and ammunition, were in the 
hands of the victorious troops. The enemy lost about three 
hundred men, the victors forty-seven in killed and wounded. 

The wisdom of forming a reserve to cover the baggage was 
justified by the results. For uo sooner had the «« 

main column advanced to attack the town than a tbotMk((gege 
flying party of the enemy made a dash at the 
baggage. Major Turner, however, beat them off, 
and Lieutenant Probyn, with the squadron of the 2nd Cavalry 
following them up, kiUed several of them. 

Lieutenant Watson, 1st Panjilb Cavalry, and Lieutenant 
Blair, 9th Lancers, greatly distinguished themselves in this 


* A traveller’s resting-place. 
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aotion. Of Lioutonant lioborts, Assistant Quartorniastor- 
General, so distingnislieil in later yeiiAi, #now tlio conimander- 
in-chief in India, wlio throughout his brilliant career was ever 
foremost when real service was required, Ca])tainp IJourchier, 
who witnessed and shared his heroic efforts, writes that he 
‘‘seemed ubiquitous.” 

Malagarh was, however, the main object of Greathed’s hopes, 

^ and ho at once reconniutred with a view to attack 
Ort! 2 f” it. But the blow inflicted at Balaiidshahr had 
Greathed jlenotratod to !VIalagarh. Tlie rebels evacuated it in 
Malagarh a panic, leaving behind them all the idundor they 
had collocte<l there. 

Greathed immediately occupied Malagarh, and issued orders 
to destroy its fortifications. In carrying out this operation an 
accident hapj^oned, by which the engineer, Lieu- 
de^thofLiou- tenant Home, was unhap[>ily killed on the spot, 
tenant Home. IIoiuc was ail officer of great distinct ion and greater 
jmmiise. He was the sole surviving officer of the 
gallant band who had blown np the Kashmir gate on the 
morning of tlie 14th of September. F(>r tJiat act, one of many 
deeds of skill and daring, “ he had been promised th(‘ Vietc^ria 
Cross. To die by accident after having survived the st<>rming 
of the Kashmir gate seemed a hard dispensjitif>n ; but, though 
Home did not live to reap the fulness of his reward, he had at 
least known how his former splendid service was appreciated by 
his comrades. 

From Balandshahr the column marclied, .‘frd Octi>ber, to 
Kliurju. On e.ut<*rlng this t«>wn tlie soldiers wore 
KburU^irt J 5 T"vetc*d by a sight calculated ab<we all others to 
itflBkdeton. excito their feelings of resentment to ]>oiling jntch. 

“As we entered Klinrja,” writes < ’olunel B-mrchier, 
“a skeleton was stuck up on tlie roadside, exposed to juiblic 
gaze, against a wall. Tlie head had been seve red fn»m the 
body, and cuts in tlie sliin-btmcs were apparent, inflicted by 
some shar}» instrument ; and, in the. opinion of a medical com- 
mittee, this skc'leton was that of a European fnmah.*.” 

Khurja was f)Ti tlie liigii road to Aligarh, It had twonty-six 
thousand inhabitants, and was a jduce of some importance, for 
it paid a consideralde revenue. Tlie civil officer attaolied to tlio 
column was, thereronr, strongly o]»]M>sed to the prosecution of 
any measures of retaliation against the townspeople. Moved by 
his remonstrances, Greathed, despite the unconcealed indignu- 
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tion of his inoxi, spared Khnija, pushed on to Aligarh, two 
marches in advance, -where he believed he should meet a 
considerable force of the rebqls. 

The enemy, however, had avacuated Aligarh and taken 
to the open, and the j 'aee was substantially un- 
defended, Greathed launched his cavalry in 
pursuit of the rebels ; caught them in their headlong 
flight; and killed some two hundred and filty of 

them. The British had only three men w<junded. 

then, a gan’isou in Aligarh, Greatlied pushed on to AkbaraliM, 
and was fortunate enough to surpri.s(5 it with two notorious 
rebel chiefs within its walls. The two chiefs, JIangal Singh 
and Maitab Singh, were tried and summarily executed. 

Greathed now pushed forward in the direction of Agra, from 
which place “ epistles, imploring aid in every language, both 
dead and living, and in cypher, came pouring into camp.”* 
On the 0th October he was at Bijaigarh, forty-eight miles 
distant. Near this place, the troops came up<m a house belong- 
ing to an indigo factory, containing all its fixmi- 
ture tininjured, and having servants in attendance. 

The contrast presented bj' the undisturbed apjiear- 
ance of this property to that oflerod by the other 
houses, deserted by their owner’s, in the disturbed 
districts, and which were found plundered and destroyed, struck 
the officers and men. The owner, an Englishman, had fled to 
Agra. From Bijaigai’h, in consequence of the urgent entreaties 
he received from Agra, Greathed sent forward at midnight the 
cavalry and horse artillery by forced marches. Four hotirs 
later he followed with his infantry, using the utmost speed, 
mounting his men on elephants, carts, and camels. The de- 
spatches he received on the way became, as he pro- 
ceeded, moro and more urgent. “ His credit was 
at stake,” ho was told, “ if Agra were attacked and 
he so near.” Thus implored, he juessed on with 
the utmost expedition, overtook his artillery and 
cavalry, and with them crossed the Jamnah at the 
bridge of boats under the walls of the fort of Agra 
on the morning of the 10th. 

To account for the urgent requisitions of the Agra garrison. 


Oct. 9. 
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it is necessary to give a brief narrative of the occurrences at 
that place from the time wo left it. ‘ 

We left .4gra on the Otli September. The death of Mr. 

Colvin had left My. E. A. Kcade the' senior civil 

h^ronfitiuii North-west Provinces. To great 

capacity for work, a clear brain, and a large under- 
standing, Mr. Kcade added the rare virtue of abso- 
lute disinterestedness. Conscious that intt'r anna silent h'ffes, 
Mr. Kcade at once wrote to the Snprtjme Government, recom- 
mending ‘that until order wei'o I’estored the administration 
should be vested in the hands of a military chief, and promising 
his hearty co-operation in any capacity. I’endiug the orders 
of Government, ]Mr. Keade, though the senior officer, retained 
only his office of Financial Commissioner. 

Even before !Mr. Colvin’s death, Agra had been agitated by 
the rumour of another attack. The 23rd Native Infantry, 
which, it will bo recollectetl, had mutinied at Man on the night 
of the 1st July — ^j<nuing itself to the mutinous contingents of 
Central India — those of Mehidpur, of M/ilwa, and of Bhopal — 
and to the rabble of the Native Stab^s, had rt ached Gwaliiir. 
There, by the loyal exertions of Malnirajah Sindhia, in active 
correspondence with the |H.ilitical agent, Maj<»r Charters 
Maepherson, residing in the fortress of Agra, they had been 
detained the whole of the month of August. To detain them 
so long the ilaharajah had strained his authority over his 
followers, and was at times in imminent jiers<>nal tlungci’. To 
restrain them longer was impossible. Early in September, 


threatene*l l»y 
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it is believed, by any of the regular army of that 
State, broke 1<A)S«.: from the cu])ital, and marched on 


Dholpiir. 'J’his jilace lies nearly midway between (Jwaliar and 
Agra, being distant but thirty-four miles from the latter. Tins 
presence, ther, of a large force of the three arms at Dholpiir 
constituted an undoubted threat t«i the fortress of Agra. 

So much was known at tho time of Mr. (Jolvin’s death. It 


wbo are cm- 
UildeiHd by 
ti^ cooapnN 
8orr silent 
attitndecrf the 
garrison. 


was impressible to attempt to disturb the intruders 
hy detaching from the fortress of Agra any portion 
of the small garrison upon whom tho safety of so 
many tiioiisand lives tlepomled. Thus it happened 
that the rebels, emboldened by tho silent attitude of 
the English, began gradually to feel their way 
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towards Agra. Sending out detachments from Dholpur about 
the 11th September, they spread over the districts 
of Khairagarh, Fathpur-Sikri, Irddatnagar, and 
Fathdbad,'' oxpolling from them the native officials in the pay 
of the British Govcj ment. 

The storming of JJehlf, instead of lessening, aggravated for 
the moment the difficulties of the British authorities 
in Agra. For, although the assault of the 14th ■njedUBcui- 
September at jjehlf had resulted only in a partial A^*glJ?i8on 
success, yet the j^ersistence of General Wilson, on momcnt^iy 
the ICth and 17ih, had had the effect of inducing by*?he a!uof 
the more soft-hearted of the rebels to quit the town. !>«•>«• 

A considerable body of these men, led by a 
Shahzudeh named Firuzshdh, bent their way from Dehlf 
towards Mathura, I’eached that place on the 26tb Sej^tember, 
and joining there the rebel Sipdhis of the regular 
army — men mainly of the 72nd Native Infantry, 'pt.*#. 
led by one Ilira Singh, a Suliahddr of that regiment — effected a 
junction with the rebels from Central India. 

To combat the faet.s and rumours surging about him, Mr. 
Beado, in conjunction with Lieutenant - Colonel 
Cotton, commanding the garrison, issued orders, on 
the 19th September, to set to work at once to level 
some obstacles which interfered with the free play sequence by 
of the guns mouutt'd on the fort, and to mine some auli^^es. 
of the more prominent buildings, including the 
groat Mosque, w'hich were in dangerous proximity to the 
walls.' 

On the 30th September an order from Calcutta , 

was received at Agra, nominating Colonel Hugh 
Fnvser, C.B., of the Engineers, to act as the i« appointed* 
Governor-Ctenorars Chief Commissioner for Agra misafonen' 
and its doiieudenoies. 

Three days prior to the installation of Colonel Fraser, 
official intelligence had been received in Agra of the com- 
plete success t>f the British tirms in Dehli, of the capture of 
the King, and the slaughter of his two sons and grandson. It 
was then anticipated that a column of the Dehli force, released 
from its siege operations, would at once bo despatched to 
Agra by Gurgtlou and Mathunl on the right bank of the 
Jamnah. 

Great, then, was the consternation in the fortress when the 

F 2 
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news arrived that though a cohimn v^der Colonel Greathed 
had been despatched south-eastwards, it had crossed 
'ott io' Jamnah find had taken the route of Khurja 

Reasi>nforthe Aligarh. To the minds of the British Avithia 

urgent appii- thc fortrcss there was present always the possibility 
to olneat^hed. that Greathod’s force, regarding Agra sis secure in 
the strength of its ftirt ill cations, might push on 
towards Ktinhpur or Bareli, leaA’ing the Agra garrison threat- 
ened by the rebels of whom I iiavo spoken. Hence it was 
that the urgent applications I have roforrod to were sent to 
Colonel Greathed, — applications imjdoring him to make the best 
of his way to Agra, to relieve tlie garrison there from their un- 
pleasant predicament, and to re-establish tlio Government of 
the North-west Provincos. 

That these urgent a]tplications should liave boon misunder- 
stood, and have been thc cause of stnne merriment 
Reason why among the olheers of (ireathed’s force, is scarcely 
tionsuauifi* surjiiising. Tlie oflicers ami men of tliat column 
Greath^rs*^ had fi»r more than tliree montlis occnpic<l a position 
force. heforo Dehli, ox]x>sed to the fire of the enemy, to 

7\ain, and heat, and jirivations of every sort. They 
were fresh f ora tlie storming of the iuqu^rial city, and worn by 
exposure, by fatigiie, by watchings,"^ their minds were soarcoly 
tuned to listen to entreaties ffir liclp from men wln>, however 
anxious and wearisome their position, seemed to have enjoyed 
comparative ease in the shelter of the fortress. 

Wo have already seen how Colonel ^Jroath(^d, responding to 
the entreaties presseil upon liim with so much urgency, turned 
off the Grand Trunk Hoad and hurried by fon^ed marches to 
the threatened capital. When at sunrise on the morning of 


* “We went/' writes ]Vrr. C. Ruikes (Xof/'M on fkf^ Afjrn “to the 

royal bastion tins fiiorninir, to (in^atlied's inovnblo ooliimn 

cross thc bridge — Sikirs Lancers, three batteries f»f Horse Arlillt*ry, and 
skeletons of two Qnof.■^^^ regiments. This eolnmn rune in by long fr>rceci 
marches, owing to an express sent out by CVil»iiiel Kraser. From the bastion 
we went down to thc IJehli ^ate. The Queen’s 8th passcMl within Uiree 
yards of us. * Those dreadful-looking men must l)o Afghans,* said a lady 
to me, as they slowly and wearily marched by. I did not discover they 
were Englishmen till I sfiw a short clay pi]X3 in the mouth of nearly tho 
last man. My heart bled to see these jacled, miserabio objects, and to think 
of all they must have suffered since May lost, to reduce fine Englishmen to 
auch worn* sun-driocl skeletons.’’ 
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the 10th ho marched his force over the bridge of boats, cheered 
by the 3rd Europesiu Kcgiment on the bas- 
tions, to the gates of the fort, ho was informed to*fn” 

that the 'enemy, alarmed at his approach, formed that the 
had retired beyond the Kuri Nadi, a stream 
about nine miles dista .t.* 

The force halted on the public road in front of the fortress, 
whilst the Aarra autliorities and Colonel Greathod , 

wore debating about the choice oi an encamping opinion as to 
ground. Two hours were spent in this discussion — ing^ounS’ 
a dreary two hours for men who had just completed 
a forced march of forty-eight miles. The “ local executives/^ 
touched doubtless by the sunburnt appearance of the troops, 
were all for encamping them “ in a series of gardens overgrown 
with brushwood, where the guns would not have had a range 
of fifty yjirds, and where the cavalry could not possibly act/* 
but Greathod was too much of a soldier to accede, without urgent 
remonstrance, to such a proposition. 

Ultimately, Greutlied*s proposal that his men should encamp 
on the parade ground, a magnificent grassy plain, with not 


♦ An uttempt/ias been iiimki to deny tliis. In las oilioial rejiort, Mr. Phillips, 
Magistrate oi’ Agra, quotes a meuioraudiim by IMr. — now Sir William — Muir, 
that “ there was no intimutioii given to Colonel Greathod, by any of the 
authorities, on the in(»rning of the ICth, that the iiieniy were recrossing.*' 
But the presenoo of the enemy was either unknown or ilisbelieved, for I find 
it stated in a inaiiuscripj journal of u very high ofiieial : “ Major Hennessy, 
Conimuudaui of thr Agra Militia, hud been on picket duty during the 
previous iiiglit (IHh) with militia-iiieii, nuninted and foot, at the 3Ietcalfe 
Testimonial and the c( inotery beyond it. 7//s irarniug of the approach of the 
oiemy^ ihfonjh fiootr of hi.< sctmtH had hern ji ml u}>on, was disregarded, SwA 
was the confidence that the an tral of Cohnul GreaUud's force tcould deter 
utfeinpts that his reptnttd mnunstraHcts hd to his heiny summarih/ remanded 
to the Fort, The santt in fta'mation^ given hy ont. of Mr, Muir'*s spite^ iros 
scornfully repettilT Kejeoted — by whom? Certainly by the Agra autho- 
rities. lilr. Muir hiniselV, writing the sami' ilay to Sir Hopt* Grant, says, 
It was a most complete surprise in one sense to us, but a greater one to them 
(the rebels).*’ Major Norman, now General Sir H. Norman, K.C.B., wrote 
in I8i38 : ^'Tho bead authorities at Agra informed l.'oloiiel Greathed that the 
insurgent foreo from Dliolpiir was beyond the Kari Nadi, ten miles from 
cantonments, across which they would iin*! difficulty in passing .... 
This information was given in iiositive terms.” It is clear, then, that con- 
vinced in their own minds that the enemy liad crossed the Kiiri Nadi, and 
were ten miles distant, the Agra officials conveyed their convictions on this 
point to Colonel Greathod. It was, perhaps, unwise in him to trust to 
this. 
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three or fotir hxindred yards of it, and 
distance only a ?ey/ high crops, were 
allowed to prevail. The camp was marked ont, 
the hoi’ses wore jneketed, and the men went to 
their breakfasts. Some of the officers hastened 
. into the fort, others from the fort poured into the 
camp, followed or accompanied by men of all sorts, 
who seized the long-wishod-for oi^portunity of communicating 
with their friends of the outside world. 

The men ia the camp, having swallowed a hasty meal, were 
variously occnpio<l. Some, ponding the arrival of 
the btiggage, now slowly coming up, had thrown 
themselves on the ground and were fast asleep ; 
some were- talking to their friends ; some were assisting to 
pitch the few tents that had reached the ground. 
The long march had caused the camp to be pervaded 
by an air of listlessne.'^s and languor, common to 
men who have but just completed an undertaking 
of more than ordinary labour. Not a sign betokened an enemy. 
As far as the eye c 'Uld reach, the horizon was clear. The high 
crops and trees which shut in the view at no great distance 
were stirred only by the breeze. Afte;’ their long fatigues it 
seemed as though the weary soldiers wore to enjoy at last a day 
of repose. 

This sense of security was scarcely justified by the certain 
proximity of the enemy, and by the absence of any effort being 
made to ascertain whether the conjectures of the -^gra officials 
were correct. It -was soon disturl)ed in a very sinldcn and 
lomarkable manner. Four natives, apjiarently c<.>njurors, and 
beating tom-toms, came str<»lling up to the advanced 
guard f)f the 0th Lancers. On the sergeant in charge 
ordering them off, one of them drew a sword from 
under his clothes and cut him down. Another 
sergeant moving up to the rescue was also w(»undcd. 'rheso 
men wore sorm despatched by the troo 2 >ors, but, Ijcfore the 
alanh had reached the roar, round shot “ from out the 
blue ” came ijouring into the camp. The familiar sound was 
sufficient for the soldiers of Uchlf. The assembly was sounded,. 

though the call was scjircoly needed. To start to 
seize their muskets, mount their horses, - 
and man the guns, was the work of an instant. 
But while this was doing the cannonade spread terror among 
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the camp followers, and SMrprise and consternation among the 
visitors.* 

The enemy’s horse, appearing as if hy magic on the scene, 
took prompt advantage of the surprise, charged the still motion- 
less artillery, and had f bred the gunners of one gun, when a 
dashing charge ina<lc ujjon them by a rapidly formed 
squadron of the 9th Lancers, drove them 1)ack in chor^** * ofthe 
disorder. It cost the squadron dear, for Captain 9th Lancen. 
French, the sqiiadron leader, was killed, and Lieu- 
tenant Jones, his subaltern, was dangerously wounded and cut 
up when dismounted. Greathed, who had hurried to the spot 
a few minutes after the attack had begun, lost not a orcathed 
moment in taking the necessary measures. lie de- **** 

ployed his line and directed Watson to move oft* with 
a portion of Jiis irregular cavalry to turn the enemy’s left flank. 

The line when arlvancing was joijied by I’earson’s 9-pounder 
battery, which had boon despatched from the fort 
on the first arrival of Greathed’s column. I’his brfn^his 
gallant officer, whoso distinguished conduct has 
already been mentioned, f had brought this batterj’ ’ 

again into a state of efficiency by substituting for the native 
drivers, who had wholly deserted after the disastrous affair of 
the 5th July, volunteers from the Eurasian liigitives in the 
fort.J He now arrived at an opportune moment on the right of 
the lino where there was no artillery, and where the infantry 
were giving ground under the fire of some heavy 
guns of the enemy which commanded the road along th.?t-iieray,**** 
which their centre was advancing. As Peareon drives Uct 
pressed forward, the limbers of tliree of these were 


* “Such was Iho terrible |innic amon;; the latter,” writes Sir George 

Bourchicr, K.O.H , nil cyc-witn<'SM and actor in the dniiia, “ that those officers 
■who had gone into tlie fort and were eager to get hack to their nosts could 
not stem the torrent of atVrightod licnugs: an officer of the Dragoons in 
attempting it was fairly carried off his legs un<l borne back with the crowd. 
Not 8:ithtl<>d with legitimate means of escape, the gun liorson in many cases 
were seized as they were being led to the guns, and were fonnd next niomine 
in the fort. ’ ® 

t Note, Vol. HI. i>agcs 181-5. 

j It is but justice to these men to record that, in consequence of tlieir 
admirable behaviour on tliis ami on other occasions. Lord Cunning asked 
Captain Pearson if ho would undertake to raise a battery of tliem. But there 
were several reasoua why it was deemed inexpedient to give a oermuncut 
charaotor to the experiment. 
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blown np and captured. Simultaneously the cavalry under 
Onvry, with all the guns on the loft* ujider Turner, dashed 
forward with all speed. The rebels, who had not believed it 
possible that a surprised force could so quickly organise itself 
for an active advance, relaxed their oftbrts Tinder the continuous 


and combined pressure. As the pressure became greater, they 
were seen to be giving way on all sides. A well-timed charge 
by Watson and I’robyn completed their disorder ; 
disorder?/* nor though, with their usual tactics, their cavalry 
tb?cavair attemiited to make a divoi'sion by threjitoning the 
ei.a\ar}. were they successful. A second charge of the 

Lancers and two squadrons of Hudson’s Honse sent them back 
more quickly than they came. 

Colonel Cotton had by this time arrived from the fort with 
the 3rd Europeans, and, as senior officer, had as- 
Cottou^ sumed the command. Detaching two companies of 
Furj regiment to strengthen the J^injab infantry on 

iwiinrund the right Hank, whore the cnemj’ worn still cont<istiiig 
wmmand ground uiidcr shelter of some high crops, ho 

urged the whole lino' forward in pursuit. The rol)ols 
fell back in hasty disorder by tho (rwaliar road, nor did they 
make a halt even at their camp, which was found standing alxmt 
midway between .\gra and the Kari Nadi. IIoi'c the infantry, 
completely tired out, were halted, but tho pursuit was continued 
with great vigour and success by the artillery and cavalrj'. 

“Cnee only,” says Colonel I’ourchicr, “ did they,” 
Xrcatc^ami till; ivbcls, " make a Stand. A few rounds of grape, 
purauoi. however, scattered them in all directions, and tho 
cavalry were soon among their Hying ranks, doing 
great execution. For seven miles the road was one coutinueil 
fine of carts, gJins, ammunition waggons, camels rushing about 
without their drivcis, and baggage of (;vory desc;rij)tion — all of 
which fell into our hands. Not a gun or a cart recrossed the 
stream ; all became prize owing to the rapidity Avith which the 
victory was followed up on the opposite bank. A few cavalry 
troopers made their appearance, but soon disappeared after a 


few rounds from tho Ihjrso Artillery. Tliirteen 
ordnance, with an onormotis quantity of 
uonuken. ammunition, wore brought into camp. Much that 
was useless was destroyed ; and tho enemy’s camp, 
with the villages on which it abutted, was burnt.” 

No victory could have been more rapid or decisive. It was 
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especially creditable to thp troops who had that morning marched 
into Agra, and whom ^neither fatigue nor hunger, 
nor want of sleep, could stop when an enemy was Me rftjiw to 
wthin their grasp, liourchior’s O-pounder battery wtowonit. 
had marched thirty m'lcs without a halt before the 
action began. From first to last Greathed’s cavalry and 
artillery had marched at least over sixty four miles, and the 
infantiy fifty-four miles of road, in less than thirty-six houra, 
only after that to move through the fields and fight a general 
action. It was a splomlid ])erfonnaiico — well marched, well 
fought, well followed up. The force did not return to their 
camp before 7 o’clock in the evening. 

But it was a surprise ! Yes — but a surprise also to the rebels. 
They were not aware, until the sleeping camp had 
been startled into activity by the lire of their guns, 
that it was Groathed’s force which lay before them, the rebeu as 
They believed they had to do only with the garrison u'riusu. 
of Agra. 1 n ad justing the balance, then, of surprises, 
it must bo admitted t bat the reliels had more reason than the 


British to regret the want of a careful h.iok-out. 

The cttlumn halted at -A.gi’a the three days following the 
battle. A supply of ammunition was obtained" from 
the fort, and the wounded were sent into the hospital 2aits*thr«o* 
which had been imjjrovised in the iVIoti Masjid. days to refit. 
Hero they were attended not only by the medical 
officers but by the? ladies, whosr- zealous and tender exertions 
have boon recorded in a previous vtdume.* 

Whilst the column lay halted at Agra a change in the 
command of it was iiuiugiiratod. 


Brigadier Hope Grant was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 9th 
Lanoei’s. Left behind at Dohlf in command of the 
cavalry, he had Iblt keenly his separation from his 


splendid regiment. Ho <-onld not, however, devise, nor could 
Genei’al Penny — commanding at JXdili, in the absence of 
General Wilson, who on the fall of the place had proceeded on 
sick certificate to the llimalayivs— <levi.se any plan by wliich he 
could serve with the column to which his regiment was 
attached. For ho was senior to Greatliod, and General Penny 
did not possess tho jiower to supersede that officer. One 
morning, however, when ruminating over the sad fate which 


Vol. UL pages 190-2. 
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compelled him to be inactive. Grant received a letter from Mr. 
(now Sir William) Muir, the Secretary ^o the Government of 
the North-West Provinces — a letter begun on the morning of 
the 10th Octoboi’, and concluded while Greathed was boating 
the rebels — in which occurs the following passage : “ You are 
to come on as sharp as you can. . . . You are to come 
is directed to on at ouce in the mail-cart if possible.” Grant, 
Sgra ^* ** doubting the authority of Mr. Muir to confer 

command of a movable column, 
ooiumn. showed the letter to General Penny, who, reading 
through the lines, directed Gmnt to proceed to 
Agra, and gave Mm a written order to assume command of tho 
column. 

The colilhin had left Agra for Kanhpiir before Grant, huiTying 
night and day, reached that place. Ho overtook it, however, 
at Firuz&bad, the third march out of Agra, and at 
once assumed command. Pushing onwards, he 
reachotl Mainpuri, evacuated by its rebel Ibljah, on 
the 19th, and arrived at Kauhpur on the 2Gth Octol>or. The 
monotony of the inarch had been broken but once, 
reaches*”^ 1)y a skirmish, on the 23rd, of a s([uadron of tho 9th 
K^bpur, Lancers and two squadrons of tlio Panjab cavaliy 
with some five hundred rebels, on the Kali rivulet, 
near Kanduj. The skirmish hud terminated in the complete 
defeat of tho I’obels ; Lieutenant 1 lighten Probjoi 
pursuing them as far as the Gauges, and capturing 
four guns, a large quantity of ammunition, .and two 
store carts. At Kanhpiir arrangements were maile whereby tho 
strength of the column should be increased, by additions 
Oct 30 . principally to its infantrj', to about five thousand 
men. On the 30th, Grant crossed tho Ganges for 
the Alambfigh, but, in consequence of orders from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he Jialted within a few miles of it, near tho 
village of Banthra, situated in a fine plain four miles 
Jntte’pmn’ on the Lakhnao side of tho Banni biiilge, there to 
await tho arrival of tho Commandor-in-Chief, Sir 
Colin Campbell, on his way to commence operations 
for the final relief of Lakhnao. To gain this position. Grant had 
a skirmish with tho rebels who had occupied tho village of 
Banthra. He drove them out of it, however, without loss, and 
captured the only gun they possessed — a 9-pounder, the 
property of the East India Company. 
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Simultaneously with the advance of Greathed’s column to 
relieve Agra, a oonsidoraTtle* body of native levies, 
raised and commanded by Van Cortlandt — an officer o^^dt 
of foreign .extraction who had served under Kanjit 
Singh, and had subsequently to the campaign of 1845-6 accepted 
civil office under the Britisii Government — proceeded to restore 
order in the districts to the north-west of the imperial city. 
Van Cortlandt was well qualified for the task. Ho had had 
great experience of native soldiers, and ho had shown on many 
an occasion, notably when he assisted Herbert Edwardes in that 
gallant officer’s campaign of 1848, that he could make them 
fight. On this occasion his work was comparatively 
easy. The large villages all over the district sub- to* 

mitted without a blow; many mutinous soldiers the north- 
surrendered to him ; the roads were ojtened ; and on Sehii?^ 
the 2Gth Septemljer ho had so far reduced the large 
district of Rohtak to submission, that it was possible to re- 
establish the civil authorities, and even to collect revenue. 

Another column, under Brigadier Showtirs, the commanding 
officer of the 2nd European Regiment, was despatched 
on the 2nd October to clear the districts to the west sh!lwvra*nro- 
and south-west. This column consisted of jjortions of wetis to the 
the Carabineers, of a portion of Hodson’s Horse, and 
the Guido Cavalry, of a field Itattery and two or three 
heavy guns and mortars, of the 2nd European Regiment, the 
2nd Gurkhas, and a Regiment of Sikh Infantry. The first 
destination of this column w'as the fort of Jajhar, on the 
way to which place it had to march within a few miles of 
Bsillabgarb.* 

The Rajah of this place had certainly admitted the authority 
of the King of Dehli. It is more than possible, it is 
probable, that ho had to choose Iwjtwcen such a 
course and destruction. Certain it is, tliat when ho 
heard that the British force was in the vicinity of his cajiital, ho 
drove out in his carriage to meet it. The British 
officer with whom ho came in contact was the **** 

Qotorious Hodson. Hodson has recorded his opinion that the 
liiijah and his followers deserved to be exterminated ; but the 
orders not to interfere with the native chief of Baliubgarh had 
been so positive that he was constrained to allow him to return. 


* Also colled, but incorrectly, Ballorngarh. 
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and the force, striking away from the road to Ballabgarh, 
marched through the KeW&ri district in the direc- 
tion of Jajhar. The fort overlooking the town of 
KHaBunT** Kewari was taken without opposition. Jajhar was 
next reached and occupied, the Nawab having made 
his submission on the 18th. The still stronger fort of Kan4und 
jg in the same district, armed with fourteen guns, and 
containing live lakhs of rupees, surrendered the 
following morning to the Carabineers and Ilodson’s Horse, both 
having marched forty-one miles in fifteen hours. Being then 
on the borders of the sjtinly <lcscrt, Showers returned 
Oct. 19. tQ Dehli. In the course of his expedition ho had 

ret^s! occupied four forts, burnt many villages, and taken 

about seventy guns and £80,000, besides much 
ammunition and many horses. Tie had captured or forced to 
surrender, two princes, the Nawiib of Jajhar, and 
Rajah of Ballabgarh,* and one notorious par- 
tisan, liakim Abdul Ilak, chief of (iurgiion. The 
last-named was most justly hangotl immediately after the return 
of the column to Dehli. 

Showers’s column had scarcely returned to Dehli when in- 
telligence reached Gttncral Penny that the rebels. 
The rebels, reinforced by the mutineers of the Jodhpiir legion, 
t^ieShpu/ had lieaten the trwps of the loyal Rajah of Jaipfir 
and reappeared in great f.)rco in the districts which 
ceeaes. ' had but just been traversed, reoccupying Rew&rf. 

It became necessary, therefore, to organise and 
despatch a second force to restore order. A column composed of 
the Ist Fusiliers, under Captain Caulfield, the 7th Panjab 
Infantry, under Godby, a troop of Horse Artillery — the 3rd 
Brigade — under Colin Cookworthy, a heavy battery of 8-inch 
howitzers and 18-pounders, under Gillespie, a portion 
of the Corps <jf Guides, uinler Kennedy and Sandford, 
oerrard to Multaui horso under Lind, was ordered on 

reprud em. Juty. Tho direction of it was liestowed upon 
Colonel Gerrard, an officer of merit ami distinction trained in tho 
1st Fusiliers, and who then commanded that regiment. 

Gerrard marclied from Dehli on tho 10th of November, 
reached Rewari, fifty miles south-west of tho imperial 
’ city, on tho 13th, and reocoupied the fort without 


The unfortunate Rajah was aubsequentlj tried and hanged at Dehli. 
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^position. Her© ho wos • joine<l by two equadron© of the 
Carahiuecrs. At Kanuuiid, wViioh ho roached two 
days later, he was met hy a dotaclimont of the JttJieTby 
Harianu Field Force — of the three arms, inchxding, ii«iacijments 
in addition to the police a? 1 native levies, the 23rd Stafford. 
Fanjab Infantry — under Captain Stafford. Thence 
he pushed on over a very sandy plain difficult to traverse to 
Narnul, whore, it was understood, the enemy had mustered in 
force. 

It was true that on the morning of that veiy day, the IGth 
Noveml)or, the rebels liad occupied the village of 
Kamul in consideraldo force. I’hej' occupied it, xiier'ieu 
however, only to prove for the fiftieth or sixtieth ui.-ai'^xv^iie 
time in this memorable year, that neither stronjjr bad ijcnii.ied 
positiOTKS, lior ininibcrH, iior counigis will 

avail "when there is no leader able to take full advantage of 
those positions, of those immhers, or of tliat valour. 

Never was tliere a stronger exoinplilication of tlio spMujjM p .m- 
harmlossness of lions, when the lions are led hy tioci— an.i tiie 
asses. JSariiiil was a very stmng pla(*e. It lay pitv-eniva 
under a liill ahont four Imndred leet higli, wliieh k*‘eping 
formed part of a ridge extending some miles to the 
south-east. .Tt was covered in front — the front facing the road 
by which the llritish forces w«aild liave to advance — V>y low 
walls, forming admu'ahle defensive CMjver. A large and well- 
filled tank witli steej) hanks, standing much above the sur- 
rounding plain, distant only about tw(» hundred yards from 
the villag(‘, and commanding the road to it, aflbrdod another 
strong position, which infantry might advantageously have 
occupied. The ground to tlie left was broken and uneven, but tlie 
plain in front was level and broad, admirably adapted to the 
movements of cavalry, in which arm tlie rebels were veiy strong. 

Such was the position occujiicd early on the morning of the 
16th November by the relKd army, flushed with 
recent victory over the Itajpiit levies of Jaipur. It The rebel 
was clear that their leader, JSancand Khan, a near thatTije^*™ 
relative of the Nawab of .lajhar, was well aware are 

that a British force was moving against him, for he agl^istWm. 
had specially selected the strong position of Narnul 
as one against which tlmt force would spend its strength in 
vain. But, although the country people were well disposed 
towards him, ho made no effort to procure information re- 
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garding his enemy’s movements. 

sent out 

tafi.rmMion'he“pi'8tl* cavulty, ho tiTistod entirely to his own eye- 
neither vedettes nor sight to loorn wlioii and in what manner the 
■ British would lulvance. 

It would appear that he expected the British early on the 
morning of the 16th. But when the clock struck 
eight, then ninii, and when then the hands began to 
point towards ton, and not a single speck of dust was 
visible on the horizon, ho gave them up for the day, 
and retiring to his camp, near a dilapidated fort of 
the same name, al>out two miles in the rear, there 
gave orders to his men to dismount and eat. lie thus delilw- 
rately abandoned, though f(H' the short space of only one hour, a 
position which it would have ro(piire(l all the dash, all the 
energy, all the exertions of the small British force, numbering 
altogether about two thousand five hundred men, to carry. 
That hour was fatal to him. 

The fact was, that the impediments in the road between 
Kanaund and Narnul had terribly — though, owing 
to the incompetence of the rebel leader, fortunately 
— delayed Gerrard’s advance. The distance to the 
fort of Narnul was but fourteen miles, and Gerrard 
had startcfl at 1 o’clock in the morning. Yet, in the 
first instance, the enormous difficulty experienced by the 
artillery in traversing the narrow and 8har|)-augled streets of 
Kanaund, and, in the second, tho depth of the sand in the road 
which followed, so hindered tho advance, that in ten hours they 
wore only able to accomplish twelve miles! At 11 o’clock 
Gerrard reached the village of Naniul, now guiltless of the 
presence of an eneiuy. 

lIoAv he and his officers grumbled at tho inevitable delay, 
may well bo imagined. Not one of them could 
imagine that Fortune was working for them — that 
the blind goddess was really removing the difficulties 
in front and plotting to spare tho lives of many — to 
give them in tho plain tho easy victory which, though still 
certain, would have been difficult and bloody in the village. 

At Namnl, I have said, Gerrard saw no signs of the enemy. 
Tho difficulties of the march had gi'eatly fatigued his men. Ho 
therefore halted while a dram was served out, and the men 
devoured the small store of food which each had carried with 
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him. Thoy had hari^ly, finished this frugal meal when “ a 
slight cloud of dust was seen to rise over a gentle swell of the 
ground to the loft in front.” * Another smile from Fortune I 
Sanand Khan had withdrawn his men for an hour xhe enemy 
that they might break ^heir fast at the encampment retam to ' 
near the ruined fort : ho was now returning, hoping j^^u^f****^ 
to reocenpy liis strong position I 

In a moment the Ifritish infantry stood to their arms, the 
cavalry were in the saddle. A trooper belonging to 
tho Corj)s of Ciiiitles rode to the front to reconnoitre, trooper w- 
As ho nears tlie rising ground a bullet strikes the connoitres. 
ground close to him. But prior even to that 
evidence of the ijresenco of the enemy he had seen enough. He 
turned to report to his commanding officer, but before ho could 
reach him the rebel lioi-semeu showed themselves in 
numbers moving from left to right along the crest of shw 
tho rising ground. 3Ioanwhile Gerranl had ordei’od 
an advance, the Carabineers and tho CJnides on the 


A Uulde 
trooper re- 
connoitres. 


right, linked to tho centre hy a wing of tho 7th Panjab 
Infantry, and six light gnns. In the centre tho let Fusiliers, 
the heavy iS-pounders, which it liad cost so much trouble to 
drag acn»SH tho sand, a comi)any of tho Guide Infantry, and the 
23rd Panjab Jnfimtry. To connect the centre with 
tho Irregular Cavalry and Slultani Horse on the 
left, and protected hy tlio .Sikh Infantry, were four 
ligiit JSikh guns. In front of all rode Gerrard, a handsome 
man, with bright dark eyes and wavy grey hair, his red coat 
covered with decorations, consjticuous on his white Arab, 
surrounded by his staff. S«) steady were the movements, it 
niiglit have been an ordinary field-day. 

Tile trooper of whom I have spoken had scarcely rejoined his 
rogimeiit when the enemy’s guns opened with grape on our 
right. There replied to them first the light guns of the 
a>.sailants ; next the big eightoens and an 8-inch howitzer. 
Many hostile saddles are emjitied ; so tho rebels, 
thinking this poor work, mass their cavalry on their 
left, and come down with a shout. But the move- hosts join, 
ment litis been foreseen, and tho Carabiiieei* * s and 


Guides, moving up at tho same moment, gallop to meet 


• BlarkuHtoiVs 1858. The writer of the artielc was presonf 

at the atfair. 
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them. About midway between tJiOf two lines the rival 
hosts join. 

It was a gallant conflict. Never did the enemy fight better. 

There was neither shirking nor flincliing. Both 
sides went at it with a will. The Guides were 
commanded by Kennedy,* “ the woi’thy son of a 
worthy sire,” and he led them with a skill and a daring which 
could not be surpassed. The Carabineers, splendidly led by 
Wardlaw, who comniaude<l the tmtire cavalry, equalled, if they 
did not surpass, their former splendid achievements. Never 
was there a charge more gallant, and certainly nev(>r were tho 
Briti.'h Cavalry met so fairly or in so full a swing by the rebel 
home. As the rival parties clashed in deadly shock, tho artil- 
lery fire on both sides was suspended as it were by instinct, 
tho gunners gazing with outstretched necks at tho converging 
horsemen. 


The result was not long doubtful. Though the enemy fought 
with the courage of desjiair, though they exposed their lives 
with a resolution which foi’bado tho thought of yielding, they 
were fairly borne dowui. I’he Carabineers and the Guides forced 
them back, cleaving down the most stubborn foemon, till the 
remainder, ovorjiowerc*!, sought safety in flight. Then Wardlaw 
and Kennedy', mindful of tho mistake of Prince Kupert, gathered 
up their men» and, in.stcad of pursuing the routed honsetnen of 
the enemy, wheeled suddeidy I’ound to the left, and came down 
with a swoop on the enemy’s guns. Tho shock was irresisti ble ; 
the gunners who stood w'ere cut dowm. Leaving the guns, tho 
cavalry then w'cnt on to prevent any rally on the part of tho 
enemy’s horse. Scarcely, however, had they passed by tvhon 
tho enemy’s infantry and gunners, recovei*ing from 
their panic, 2 )ushed forward, ro-to«jk their lost 
guns, and opened fire on our advancing infantry. 
They were not allowed to continue for long this hazardous 
game. For, the 1st Fusiliers, coming uj) with a run, reached 
the guns after two rounds hacl })een fired, and recajitured them. 

On the British left the cavahy movement had not been so 


The conflict 
on the left. 


Buccessful. Thc3 Multaiii IIotbo, new levies, had 
not displayed tho alacrity to come to close quarters 


which their comrades on the right had so conspi- 


cuously manifested. In vain did thoir gallant commander^ 


♦ Now Major-General Kennody, G.B- 
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Lieutenant Lind, dash amongst the foe. But few at first 
followed him. Noting this, the Field Engineer, Lieutenant 
Humphrey, who that day acted as Aide-de-Camp to Gerrard, 
rode up to the hesitating mass, called upon them to follow him, 
ap d charged single-handed the rebel horse. Then the Multanis 
followed, not, however, i. itil the gallant Humphrey had been 
unhorsed and out down, receiving a severe wound in his right 
arm ; another, slighter, on the left side of his body ; “ while 
a third entirely divided his leather helmet and thick turban 
which covered it, fortunately without injuring his head.” He 
subsequently recovered. 

But the action was over. The right and the centre hail won 
it. and the charge of the Miiltanis, tardy though it 
was, completed the good work of their comrades, 

The enemy, beaten and in disorder, fell back defeated, 
through the gardens and broken ground on their 
left, in full retreat to their camp. The British followed them 
up with vigour, each arm vying with the other. It was on 
this occasion that the Horse Artillery performed a feat un- 
surpassed even in the annals of that splendid 
regiment. It is thus recorded by an (jye-witness : * gaUant^^t.* 
“ On turning u]) from the loft, the Artillery got into 
a ploughed field, which was separated from the road by a mud 
w^l fully three feet high. At this, Dawes’s troop, this day 
commanded by Captain Cookworthy ,f rode at full gallop. On 
they come — over go the leaders, nicely both together, next 
follows the centre pair, and lastly the wheelers take the leap ; 
then, with a sort of kick and a bump, over goes the gun on to 
the hard road. The Fusiliers were so delighted that they 
gave a willing cheer, Avhilo the Sikhs, who witnessed the feat, 
said nothing for some time, but looked on Avith 
open mouths and eyes ; at last, ‘ Truly that is Avon- 
derful I ’ burst from their lips spontaneously.” f Artillery. 


* BlackwootVs Magazine^ June 1858. 
t ilow Mtijor-Geacral Coliu Cookwortliy. 

X The credibility of this story lias been questioned by a reviewer, who, 
I ventiuo to believe, wsis not present on the occasion. The feat was, never- 
theless, witnessed by Dr. Brougham, then attached to the Ist Fusiliers, 
and by many others. General Cookworthy still happily lives, and, if appealed 
to by the reviewer, will be able to satisfy that gentleman, if any evidence 
drort of that of his own eyesight can satisfy him, tliat the writer ia 
Blackwood* n Magazine^ who was present, told the exact truth. 
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Of such was the old Bengal Artillery, unstirpassed and nnsnr- 

Colonel Gerrard, the commander of the column, had ridden in 
front the whole time. He was the only man of the force — his 
orderly officer. Captain Osborn alone excepted — dressed in red, 
the infantry wearing the kh&ki,* or dust-coloured uniform, 
then authorised for service in the field. As in the fight, so 
in the pursuit, Gerrard maintained his prominent 
Geirai^ position. He pushed forward, directing the men, 
puraait!.^ * till ho reached a rivulet with partially wooded 
banks. On these banks he drew in his horse, whilst 
he directed the movements of the troops to the other side. 
To him, thus sitting on his Avhite Arab and giving directions 
calmly, one of his staff officers. Lieutenant Hogg, suddenly 
pointed out a man on the opposite bank taking deliberate aim 
at him. Just then the man fired, but missed, Hogg entreated 
the Colonel to move back. Gerrard replied that he would move 
in a minute, but that he must see what was going on. But, 
■ iriii before he did move, the man had reloaded and fired. 

■ This time his aim was true. Gerrard fell mortally 
wounded, and died in two hours. 

By the death of Gerrard the command devolved upon Captain 
Caulfield, then commanding the Ist Fusiliers. But, 
before the intimation of his promotion reached him, 
com- troops, carrjdng out Gerrard’s plan, had crossed 

the rivulet, and had stormed the enemy’s camp. 
The action, however, was by no means over. The rebel horse, 
rallying on the right, made a sudden charge on 
Lind’s Multanis and recaptured two of their lost 
guns. Their success, however, was but momentary. 
Two coippanies of the Fusiliers, under Lieutenant 
Warner, charged and recovered the guns, whilst the 
Tn«tin body of the regiment, under McFarlane, expelled the 
rebel infantry from the still remaining buildings 
in the fort of Namul. The rebels then dispersed, 
leaving in the hands of the victors the eight guns, 
their camp, and the fort. 

The next day Caulfield gave the force a rest, only sending 
out parties of horse to ascertain the direction in 
Kov. 17 - 23 . enemy had fled. This direction proving 
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* Khdkf, the Hindustini for ** dusty.” 
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to be the south-east, towards the dominions of the B&jah of 
Alwar, Caulfield sent off on the 19th to follow them. 

The rebels were, ho^evfer, invisible. On the 23rd 

the force reached Palta61i. Here it was joined by 

its new commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Seaton, C.B., tc 

sent for that purpose from Dehlf. To that place 

Seaton marched the foioe to prepare it to escort to ' 

the camp of the Commander-in-Chief at Kahnpdr a 

large convoy of grain and stores — covering above 

eighteen miles of road. Here I must leave him, to return 

once more to Calcutta, there to note how the Commander-in- 

Chief selected by Lord Palmerston to crush the mutiny was 

preparing to carry out his task. 


« 2 
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BOOK XI.— THE RE-CONQUEST OP OUDH, 
CHAPTER I. 


State of 
affairs 
throughout 
India on the 
arrival of 
Sir Colin 
Campbell. 


PREPARATIONS AND ACTION IN BENOAL. 

Sir Colin Campbkll had arrived in Calcutta on the 13th of 
August. At that moment affairs Avere seemingly at 
their worat. Tlie North-west Provinces, Dohli, 
Rohilkhiind, and Ondh were lost. The Panjah was 
fermenting. Central India was in a statu of veiled 
rebellion. The very existence of the English in 
India Avas depending upon the early capture of 
Dehli, and Dehli still hold out. 

The latest accounts received from the districts occupied by the 
rebels were far from reassuring. The liritish force before Dehli 
was believed to ho more besieged than besieging. The Britisli 
garrison in Agra Avas known to bo isolated ; cut olf from com- 
munication with the outer Avorld. All that men knew of 
Lakhnao was that the small British force there had sustained 
a defeat in the field, and was shut in an euclosui'e, not in a 
military point of view defensible, cbai’ged AA-ith the care of a 
large number of women and childi’on ; that ITavohjck, after two 
heroic efforts to relieve them, had been forced to fall back upon 
Kanhpiir. 

But, if these accounts were sufficient to dishearten, the pri\'ate 
information received was scarcely calculatcil to console. Every 
day made the loyalty of the Sikhs more questionable. Everj' 
day increased the difliculty of Siiidhiti to restrain 
his troops from a movement against Agra, or, more 
to be dreaded still, iq)oti Kanlipiir. Every day 
relaxed our hold upon the ju’inces of Rajp»itana 
and of Bnndelkharid, Avhilst from the Western 
Presidency there came unmistakable symptoms that order in 
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the southern Maratha country could be maintained only by a 
strong and vigorous hand'. 

What was Sir Colin Campbell’s position? What were .his 
means? Thanks to the skill, the energy, the daring 
of a few men who had come to the front in the 
heart of the crisis — to Neill, to Frederick Gubbins, though cer- 
to Vincent Eyre, and to William Tayler — the British we"hSd!”* 
hold Allahabad and the important cities between 
that fortress and Calcutta, of Banaras, of Ghazipiir, dusemin^oii 
and of Patna. The occupation of these three salient of 
j)oint8 enabled them to hold four others of lessor 
though of great importance, and by their means to command 
the great river artery between Calcutta and Allahabad. But 
the holding of these posts involved the occupation of them by 
troops whose services were rirgcntly needed in the field. This, 
too, at a moment when the reinforcements from England were 
only beginning to arrive. 

The distance by river between Calcutta and Allahabad is 
eight hundred and nine miles. When Sir Colin 
Camj)bell arrived, no troops wer(< available for 
active purposes. Two regiments indeed, the 5th nbi'^ for 
and 90th, had boon despatched to join Havelock’s 
force at Kunhpixr. All the others were employed 
in keeping open the river communication between Calcutta 
and Allahabad. 

It is true there was the grand trunk road- -Mr. Beadon’s 
famous line of six hundred miles, though in point of fact the 
distance was somewhat less. But along this road the railway 
extended only to Buniganj, a hundred and twenty miles. 
Thence it was necessary to march, and the route 
was not only long, but, as events proved, in spite 
of Mr. Bcadon, it was liable to be traversed by the always. In 
rebels. The troops marching upon it, therefore, ^{^broken. 
might at any moment bo diverted for other duties. 

The refusal of Lord Canning’s Government in the month of 
July to order the disarming of the native regiments 
at Ddndpiir had added still fui4;her to the difficulties 
of the new Commander-in-Chief. Two regiments 
of foot and a battery of artillery were thus diverted ^ 

from the general plan — the plan which had made Dinip&r 
Lakhnao the point at which the first great blow 
was to be dealt — ^in order to q^uell a rebellion which, 
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had the members of the Government of India been unfettered 
by sophisms and theories, would never have occurred — the 
rebellion in western Bihar. 

But, if Sir Colin Campbell had no men with whom to operate^ 
Want of fore luight be imagined that the Government had at 
^gSof the*’ least provided for him resources to be made avail- 
supreme fQj. the troops ex2>ected from China and from 

iiovemmen . ]gjngland. It was mainly for that object, it will be 

recollected, that Sir Patrick Grant had decided to remain at 
Calcutta. There could not be a greater delusion. Dreaming 
of reorganisation, sanguine that the coming troops would at 
once settle the business, Sir Patrick, and, following him, his 
colleagues, the members of the Government, had opened wide 
their mouths in expectancy. They had done but little, and 
that little had been almost forced upon them by the energy of 
the town-Major — Major Cavenagh.* Under his inspiration 
some arrangements had been made for the reception of the 


* I regret that, in desoribing in the earlier editions, somewhat in detail, 
the stimulating effect on the provisions of m€3au8 for the equipment and 
progress of the army produced by the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell 
in Calcutta in August 1857, 1 should have seemed to undervalue the 
services of a most distinguished officer, Major Orfeur Cavenagh. I 
take the earliest opportunity of endeavouring to sm>ply the omission. The 
Gk>vemment of Inaia had not under its orders in Calcutta an officer more 
deserving, or who rendered in that city such excellent service as did Major 
Cavenagh. In the early stages of the mutiny, and before the arrival of Sir 
Colin Campbell, it was Major Orfeur Cavenagh who, us town and fort-major 
of Fort William, had officially represented to the Government the necessity 
of being prepared to receive the expected reinforcements. Ho had suggested 
that he should be allowed an assistant who should superintend all di.^- 
embarkations, render any assistance to commanding officers on their 
arrival, and have under his charge a staff of servants to be kept completo 
and allotted to troops on their arriv^. As usual, Oavenagh’s suggestions were 
negatived, though permission was given him to entertain the servants should 
he consider it necessary to do so. On this permission he acted, and, 
throughout the mutiny, under his own superintendence, he kept up a body of 
native servants. Eventually a disembarkation officer was appointed, not, 
however, as assistant to the town-major. To enable this officer to carry 
out his duties successfully, Cavenagh directed his own subordinates to 
recognise him as his deputy, and afford him every aid as though he 
were his assistant. The only occasion on which Bir Colin did attempt to 
interfere with Oavenagh’s arrangements for the disposition of the troops m 
Calcutta was with respect to the Cavalry recruits. The result was so unsati.s- 
factory that Cavenagh was not interfered with a second time. The sixth 
volume will contain in fuller detail the services rendered by this officer. 
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expected troops. But no ivieans of transport had been prepued ; 
no horses, either for cavalry or artillery, had been provided ; 
Enfield rifie ammunition was deficient, and no efiurt had been 
made to suijply the deficiency ; flour was even running out, 
and nothing had been one to procure a fresh supply; guns, 
gun-carriages, and harness for field batteries were either unfit 
for service or did not exist ; and, though the gun-foundry of 
Kasfpur was at their door, no fresh orders had been given to 
the superintendent.* Sir Colin Campbell’s first care was to 
supply these deficiencies. lie moved the Govern- 
ment to the purchase of horses on a large and Campbell lua 
necessarily an expensive scale ; to indent on England 
for Enfield rifle ammunition whilst stimulating the 
manufacture of it on the spot ; to procure flour from the Cape ; 
to cast field guns at the Kasiphr foundry ; to manufacture 
tents; to make up harness. Before the end of August Sir 
Colin had quintupled the activity of the “ departments,” and 
had infused even into the Government a portion of his own 
untiring energy. 

Nor was his attention confined to the 2>i6P‘>'rations necessaiy 
for the troops lie.foro they could stir one foot from 
Calcutta. Those troops were to move forward — but Uta^vem- 
how ? I have given a description, in outline, of the ment to or- 
two routes w'hich were ©jien to them — the river bun^if train 
route and the land route. But useful, and in some to convey 
respects superior, as the river route had been in 
the months of Juno, July, and August, Sir Colin 
could not but feel that, with the cessation of the rainy season, 
the river would fall, and the way by it would become tedious 
and uncertain. Ho therefore resolved to do all in his power 
to improve the land route and to quicken the means of transport. 
With this view, under his inspiring pressure, the Government 
established the bullock train. This train was composed of a 
number of covered waggons, in each of which a fixed number 
of European soldiers could sit at ease. To draw these, a pro- 
portionate number of bullocks wore posted at stages all along 
the road. The starting-point of the bullock train was the 
railw^ terminus at Kaniganj, a hundred and twenty miles 
from Calcutta. The soldiers, leaving the train, were supposed 
to enter the bullock carriages and to travel in them all night 


Blackwood^ t Magazine, October 1856. 
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Dangers 
which • 

threatened 
the line to be 
traversed by 
the builock 
train. 


and in tliQ early hours of the momilig and evening, resting 
for food during the heat of tho day. This scheme was soon 
brought to perfection, and was made to work so 
j»*SwSf**“*‘* as to land daily in Allahabad two hundred men 
brought to fresh and fit for work, conveyed in the space of a 
iierftction. f^jytnigixt from Calcutta. 

But, I have said, j\Ir. Beadon’s famous line of six hundred 
miles, once already rent in twain, was still far from 
safe. Constant revolts rendered it less and less so 
evert' day. Tho Kuragarh battalion, stationed at 
Itanchf, on tho left of tho road, had broken tho 
bands of discipline, and menaced all the salient 
points within easy distanceof that station. Similarly, 
on tho right of tho road, tho" remnants of tho Di'.napur garrison, 
of the 5th Irregular Cavalry*, and, subsequently, the mutinous 
portion of the 32nd Native Infantry, had joined tho levies of 
Kunwar Singh, and had spread consternation along tho central 
portion of the lino. These mutinous bands constituted the 
great ditlieulty of Sir Colin Cami)bell. Not that they were 
sufficiently formidablo to check a British force. Could thej' 
have been found colleeted, a regiment or two of Eutopeans 
would have annihilated them. But, spreading over a vjist 
tract of country, they harassed every distri(;t and threatened 
every post. For tho moment Sir Colin’s ono care 
onim p"atroi was to cnsuro the safety of tho small parties travol- 
along the Trunk Koad in the bullock train, 
-ec re . attain this end he formed movable cedumns, of 

about six hundred men each, infantry and artillery, to patrol 
the road. This measure, successful in so far that it secured 
the i)assage of the troops, was less so in another way. It 
afforded to the civil authorities Ihe temptation of 
diverting some of the tnwips to small and com- 
paratively unimportant local ojtcrafions on the 
flanks, “so that,” says a well-informed writer, “at 
one period, out of about two thousand four hundred 
mc-n who wei’o proceeding by the different routes to 
Allahabad, one thousand eight hundred were, on 
one ijrcitenee or another, laid hold of by tho civil 
power, and employed for tho time being in operations extra- 
neous to the general plan of the camjjaign.” * 


The 

tioii thus af- 
forded to the 
civil anthi.ri- 
ti€.s to uer 
these trooy h 
for local piir- 
P<' 8CS soiii - 

times 

irresistible. 


BlacJcicoocVa Matjazine^ October 1858. 
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The efforfs initiated -by Sir Colin Campbell to produce re- 
sources and to ensure the safety of the road were beginning to 
boar good fruit when must of the troops diverted by 
Lord Elgin from the Chinn Expedition arrived, 

These consisted of the l.'ird Highlanders, the 23rd 
Fusiliei’s, thiee coni]»finios of the 82nd Foot, two 
companies Koval Artillery, and one comi)any of Sappers. 
About the same time also, that is during September and in 
the first week of October, there arrived from the Cape of Good 
Hope a company of Koyal Artillery with fifty-eight horses and 
about five liundred of the 13th Light infantry. To hurry 
forward these troops had now Ixicome a matter of the greatest 
necessity. In the interval before their arrival Dehli had, it 
is true, falhm, but Lakhnao had not b(M;n relieved; so far 
from it, the British force that had reached our 
garrison in the Kesidency, besieged itself by the by^tbereten- 
1 ‘cbela, had been thus withdrawn Irom active opera- t'on Ou- 
tions, and had left a gai> on which an enterprising 
enemy might act with fatal etfect. 

The rebel troops of CxAvaliur were displaying unwonted 
activity, ami it certainlj’ was in their power at this particular 
j)oriod to cot the British line in two, and sever communications 
between Calcutta and Kanhpiir. To press on troops 
quickly to Allahabad, where e(iuipments were being 
prepared, became then an imperative duty. To this 
end every exi-rtion was made. Hoi’ses were taken 
bodily from regimen Is which had mutinied, and were pressed 
into service. The military Train Corps, composed to a great 
extent t>f old drag<Jons, was fornu.'d, by means of some of the 
hox'ses thus become available, into a cavalr;)' regiment, and they, 
too, weic sent on with the rest. 

But before a single man of the Ciiina expeditionary Corps 
had loft (.'alcutta, there had set out from that city, 
in river steamers, a gallant hotly of men, gallantly 
commanded, de.stin<“.d to coA'cr themselves with 
glory in a scries of .actions for which they had no special 
training. In another part of this history T huA’e alltidod to the 
arrival in Calcutta of H.m.’s shi}>s Shatinmi and Pearl, and of 
the offer made by Lt>rd Elgin to phaco tht).«o vcs.sel8 with their 
respective crews at the disposal of the Governor-General. The 
offer was accepted, and, on the 18th August, Captain 
William Peel had stai'ted for Allalnlbud in the river 
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steamer Chunar with a flat in tow, coifire^ring four hundred and 
fifty men, six 65-cwt. 8-inch hollow shot or shell guns, twO' 
24-pound howitzers, and two field-pieces. Captain Peel took 
with him also a launch and cutter belonging to the Shannon* 
Captain William Peel was a man who would have made his 
mark in any age and under any circumstances. To an energy 
that nothing could daunt, a power that seemed 
wSu^FeeU ^©ver to tire, he added a freshness of intellect, a 
fund of resource, -which made him, in the expressive 
language of one of his oificors, ** the mainspring that worked the 
machinery.” Bright and joyous in the field, with a kind word for 
every comrade, he caused the sternest duty, ordered b^’ him, to 
bo looked upon as a pleasant pastime. “ The greatness of our 
loss we shall in all probability never know,” wrote Br. Bussell, on 
learning; of his untimely death from small-pox. And, in truth, 
that reflection of the genial coiTespondent represents the exact 
measure by which to gauge the value of Peel’s services. Start- 
ing from Calcutta on an expedition unprecedented in Indian 
warfare, he conquered every obstacle, he succeeded to the very 
utmost extent of the power to succeed. He showed eminently 
all the qualities of an organiser and a leader of men. .Not one 
single speck of failure marred the brightness of his ermine. 
His remarkable success in a novel undertaking, on an untried 
field — a success apparently without an effort — was in itself a 
proof that, had he survived, his great powers might have been 
usefully employed in larger and more difficult undertakings. 
There must have been something very much above the common 
in the man who, not exercising supreme command, was able to 
stereotype his name in the history of his native land. Yet 
William Peel accomplished this. To the chaplets of famo 
placed by his father on the altar of his country, he, still young, 
added another not less immortal. 

Peel reached Allahab&d on the 2nd September. There he was 
joined on the 20th of the following month by the second party 


* The following officers accompanied Captain Feel : Lieutenants Young, 
Wilson, Hay, and Salmon, B.N. ; Captain Gray and Lieutenant Stirling, 

BM. ; l.ieutcnant Lind of the Swedish Navy; thu B< v. G. 1.. Bowman; 
Dr. Flanagan ; Mr. Comerford, Assistant Paymaster ; Messrs. M. Daniel, 
Garvey, E. Daniel, Lord Walter Kerr, Lonl Arthur Clinton, ami Mr. Church, 
midshipmen ; Messrs. Brown, Bone, and Henri, engineers ; Mr. Thompson, 
gunner; Mr. Bryce, carpenter: Mr. Stanton assistunt-clerk ; and Messrs. 
Watson and liascelles, naval cadets . — The Shannon's Brigade in India. 
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from the Shannon.* ** By this junction tho number of his brigade 
was brought to five hundred and twenty men, exclusive 
of officers. The Pearl brigade, of a hundred and fifty- 
five men, under Captain '’’otheby, R.N., was shortly 
after placed at the di^osal of the authorities of Fatnd. 

We left Sir Colin Campbell in Calcutta engaged in “ organis- 
ing victory.” We have seen how in September and ^ ^ 

the first week of October he had been gladdened troop# * 
by the sirrival of troops from China and the Cape, reac h 
how he had at once sent them to the point of 
rendezvous in batches of two hundred daily. During the next 
fortnight there had ariived the remainder of the 82nd Foot, a 
hundred and ninety-eight men of the 38tb, H.M.’8 34th, a 
hundred and forty-four men of the 42nd ITighlanders, and 
a hundiud and two recruits for the local European regiments. 
These were quickly followed by six hundred and twelve men 
of tho Boyal Artillery, nine hundred and three of the Bifle 
Brigade, 2nd and 3rd battalions, two hundred and ninety of 
the 42nd Ilighlandors, three hundred and fifty-two of the 
64th Foot, six hundred and twenty-seven of the 88th, and 
eight hundred and eighty-three recruits. Having placed upon 
a' thoroughly-well organised basis the scheme for despatching 
these reinforcements as expeditiously as possible to the front. 
Sir Colin Campbell, with the Army Head-quarters and StafiT, 
set out, on the 27th October, by post for Allah4b4d. 

Tho operations of Sir Colin Campbell demand an entire 
chapter to themselves. It will be advisable that, 
before entering upon them, I should clear the road 
behind him, and place before the reader a general raui behind 
view of the transactions in Bengal and Bih4r since 
Vincent Eyre’s splendid gallantry had redeemed the 
mistakes of tho Government in those important provinces. 

The largo division of Bhagalp6r, comprising tho districts of 
Bhagalpur, Munger,f Purnia, and Santalia, and the 
subdivision of Bajmahall, was governed by Mr. 

* The seouud detachment from the Shannon cousiated of a liundred 
and twenty men, under Lieutenants Vaughan and Wratislaw; Mr. E. H. 
Vemoy, mate ; Mr. Way, midshipman ; and Mr. Richards, naval cadet. 

t Munger, strangely transmogrifieil by the early English settlers into 

** Monghyr,” is a very ancient town, on the right bank of the Ganges, famous 
for its lion maunfootoriee. It was madu the capital of Bihir by Mir Kdsim 
in 1760. 
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George Yule as Coininis»iioner. Tli<^ division consfitutod the 
eastern moiety of the province of^ lUluir. The headquarters 
were at the station of Bhagalptir, on the Ganges, two hundred 
and sixty-six miles westward of Calcutta. 

Mr. George Yule* was a good specimnn of a manly, true- 
hearted gentleman. Ho was essentially a man of 
action. His even-handed justice hatl gained for him 
— what was rare in those days — the confidence alike 
of the native raiyat and the Huropeau planter. Both cla.s.^‘s alike 
trusted him, and both were pn'pared to obey his orders without 
hesitation or murmur. 

Up to tho time when tho native garrison of Damipur broke 
out into revolt, there had been n'» si^ns of disaffection 
■ ill the lihagalpur division. I'Jie ♦rof)|»s quartered 

Bihir” there— the oth Irrepilnr Cavalry, with tlicir head- 
quarters at Bhaj^ulpiir, d2nd stationed at Ihliisf, 
and tlio 6:»rd at Barhiiinjn'm had, with the exe*»ptioii noted in 
the precedintc volume,t displayiMl no inelination to follow the 
example of their Tnutin<.ms brethren. Tho ronduet of Major 
Macdonald <»n the oreasion in qiio.stion liad greatly iiupre.^ised 
tho men of the oth, and tho s*roii;r will of that e«»nra^«*r)us man 
had repressed tho smallest iiicdination on the part of his soldiers 
to manifest the sympatliios wliieh, sTihsoqumit ex[)erience 
proved, they Indd in secret. Tht* in»*n tJio ef>rps had, 
su}>sequently to the event tif the I2tl! (»f June, 1-oen detached 
to various stations in tlxe division, as wtdl to divide tliem as to 
overawe the turbulent classes. 

Altlioii^li ruling over a native population numbering, besides 
Mr Yii-? at the Saiitals, ab<»ut six millions, ^Ir. Yule had 

to main- Considered it Unnec essary U» ask for, or to 
tain without accctd, the services of a European »letach- 
.liroiwLan tro«.|)^. howcvor small. He believed that, if 

the districts cjontiguons would but remain Iriyal, he would l>e 
imt thr-Awiing able, with the help of his assistants and tho 
of affAir^ plaiitcrs, to maintain order in Bdiagalpiir. 

im t.> ii^juin a few. j gucccssfullv, till tlic* third week 

of July. But when, during that week, tho mutiny of tho 
12th Irre^lar Cavalry and tho native reginionts quartered 
at D&n&pur throntened the loss of western Bihir, he deemed 


♦ Afterwards Sir George Yule, BLC.8.L 
t Vol. III. page 24. 
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it pradcnt to detain t|t lihdgalpur ninety men of the 5th 
Fuailiors, then being towed up the river, and to despatch fifty 
men of the same regiment to garrison the important fortress 
of Mungcr. 

The prtKJccdings of the native soldiers of the Danapiir 
garrison, almost inyit<j(i to mutiny hy the supine 
action of the Supremo Government, combined with rf^uraUibM 
the immediate rising of Kiinwar Singh to render the 
condition of eastern IJihar dangerous in the extreme. 

Not <»nly was it impossible any longer to rely upon the native 
soldiers in that province, but it h:id become necessary, fc»r the 
security of life and jn' 0 ])erty, to j>rove to the disstffected that 
the head wadding executive jtower was thoroughly aware 
of the <langer, and that the hand was thoroughly ready to 
meet it. 

Mr. Yule, as a practical man, accustomed to command, was 
well aware that oceasions may arise when an active demon- 
stration is the best defence. Sneli an occasion had, in his 
opinion, arisen in eastern Bihar, and he prepared to act 
accordingly. 

Fore -re solved, it was necessary to be fore-armed. His first 
act, then, bad lieen to jtress into his s*.Tvice the 
detachment of the European troc»ps pa.ssing by, and Th.> oecuriug 
secure Bliagalpur and Mnnger. The impfutanee of 
this precautionary nioasun- can .scarcely be over- divisiun as- 
rated. The occupation of tlio.se two siittions, both nlvipiiMm .4 
salient piints on the (ianges. was abs dntely tii«o»nges. 
essential to the fn-e navigati -n of that river, ainl it 
must Imj ronnnMlM.'reil that in .Inly, Avlien Mr BeadonV line of 
six hundred miles had been l>r<»ken, the (ianges (;i-iistitut<xl (ho 
only safe highway ladween Cahnnta and Ailahah.id. 

(3reat as was tho .advantage thus gained, .anotlier, second only 
to it in importance, natui.ally followvd. The na’ivo 
trocn>8 stationed at Barhaunair had not, ni> to that “ndMops 
time, thanks to the tnind poin'v of the (lovevnment, tum Kt^een 
lieen disiivtne*!. Had Blnigalpur and Munger not 
been occujucd b^' Europeans, the armed inutiuons •■»ft<>rnand 
soldiers scattered t>vor western Bihar would have 
held unint('rru]>ied communication with their 
brethren on cither side of them, and a general insurrection 
would pn>bably hav*o enstied. 

But tho <.H:cuitation of those stations cowed tho disafiected 
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The natlTes 
not always 
inclined to 
tnist the 
news they 
receive. 


for the time. They wore content to wait. The fate of eastern 

who now wait ibr Dihiir now dope^ndiid on the result of the 
siejjo of Arah. To that spot the eyes of the 
* ■ natives were turned with an excitement 

daily increasing. 

One rather remarkable circumstance deserves to be noticed. 

Ill news generally, it is said, flies quickly. But it 
is a fact that, throughout the truu1>lod times of the 
mutiny, news betokening evil to the rebels did not 
.fly surely to their friends. It was init that the 
rebels failed to transmit to those friends a true 
record of events. But that record came, not written 
on paper, but by word of mouth. The result was that, when 
the news was bad. the men who received it, impatient of in- 
action, and confident of ultimate success, refusi.l to believe it. 
Their sanguine natures induce«l them to inuigino that the 
Europeans had invented the bad news and had caused it to l>e 
conveyed to them by men whom they had Hul)orned. They 
proceetled to act then, in verj' many cases, as though the Iwaring 
of the news were exactly contrary to the actual meaning of the 
words in which it was convoyed. 

So it happened on this occu.sion. The 5th Irregular Cavalry 
in the district.s r«»und Blnigalpiir had, in common 
Th^ 5th lire- with the other native soldiers in the pntvince, waited 
IneMSrn**^ long for the result of the leaguer of Arab. TIad 
nsh&rmutiDr. they not waitetl, but broken out, the difficulties of 
the British position in BihAr would have been enor- 
mously increasctl. But they tlelayed action until they should 
hear of its fall. On the 14th August information reached the 
men of the 5th that Arah had been relieved by 
rSwe the" They believed this story to Ijo a weak in- 

32 n<i. vention of the enemy — that the contrary had 

happened. That night, therefore, they deserted, 
and pushed with all speed for Buusi, where the 32nd Native 
Infantry were stationed. 

But, before the mutineers of the 5th Irregulars reached the 
32nd Native Infantry, the men of that regiment had received 
positive pr(.K)f of the utter and absolute defeat of their brethren 
at Arah and Jagflispur. Mr. Ynlo, t<x), with an energy worthy 
of the occasion, had despatched to their commandant. Colonel 
Burney, a special messenger, warning him of the departure 
in his direction of the 5th, Burney was a capable man, a 
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wlio, under 
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of Colonel 
Bumej, repel 
them* 


splendid linguist, and thoroughly conversant with the native 
cnaracter. lie haraij^ued his men, and made it 
palpably clear to them that, whether they should 
inarch eastwaid or westward, they would march to 
destruction. He spoke elo(]uently, and with effect. 

When the 5th IrreguiiArs, then, on the 16th, pre- 
sented themselves at lUtisi, they were receiv^ by the 32nd 
with bullets and bayonets. The 5th, baf&ed in their hopes, 
.continued their course via Rohni to Arah. 

For the moment the active measures of Yule had conjured 
from eastern Bilntr all danger. It wa.s, however, 
otherwise in the neighbouring district of Chutid xig^r. 
Nttgpfir. This mountaiiKins district lies between 
southern Biluir, •we.steru Bengal, Orisa, and the Central 
I’rovinees. It is called Chntia Nagpur from Chutia near 
Bdnohi, the ie.sidence of the Bdjahs of Nagpur. It is chiefly 
inhabited by aboriginal tribes, such as Kols, Oiaons, Mundas, 
Bhuraij, and Koi was. Its chief military stations were Hazari- 
bagli, Baiiehi, (’haibasa and Pariilid. 

At Ilazaribagh there was quartered in duly 1857 a detach- 
ment of tie- Hth Nanve Infantry ; at Banchi, the 
headquarters and artillery of the local Biiingarh 
battalion ; and at Chaibasa and Parulia, tletadunents of that 
battaliiui. The .-icting C’ommissioncr of the district was Captain 
Dalt«)n. 

The news of the mutiny of the native garrison at Dan&piir 
and of the rising of Kunwar Singh, reached Ilazarihagh on the 
30tli July. 'I'he dctaebiiiont of the 8th Native 
Infantry at once mutinied, and drove their 
ofiicers and the civil authorities from the tmy m Dinipiir. 
station. 

Those were still the days of confidence. Almost every officer of 
the native army, whilst admitting and deploring the disaffection 
of other rogimoiits, believed implicitly in the loyalty ^ ^ 
of his own men. When, then, intelligence reached in SieiSo? 
Dorandd, the civil station adjoining Kduchi, that the 
troops at Hazdribdgh, only sixty miles distant, were 
shaky, the officer commanding at that station despatched Lieu- 
tenant Graham with thirty horsemen of the Bamgarh Irregular 
Cavalry, two companies of tlio Bamgarh battalion, and two guns, 
to Hazdribdgb, to disarm them. Graham marched, but he had 
not reached the second stage before Captain Oakes met him 
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'with tho inform!! tiou that the dotachyent of tho 8tli Native 
Infanti'y had mutinied tho provions «Tay. That same night hi.s 
own infantry mutinied, seized, in sjuto of his protestations, tho 
gpins and ammunition, as well as four elephants, tho property 
of Captain Dalton, and marched back to Kdnchf, breathing 
hostile imprecations .'igainst the Europeans there stationed. Tho 
cavalry remained staunch. 

Captain Dalton and a few Eurojjoan officers were at Riluclif. 

Thej’ received timely infornmtion of the revolt, 
muo'^aban defence of the place was impossible. They 

aon^Tsiiici"* remained there, however, till the bitcst safe moment, 
to HazariT*’ and then proceeded to Trazaribagh, now abandoned 
bi^b. by the rel>cl8, and whither Identenant Ciraham 

with a few horsemen who had remained faithful had 
preceded them. 

The stations of Ranchi and Doramla fell into the hands of 


the rebels, who plunderotl the treasury, fired 
M?d '^**"'*** cannon at the chui'ch, relcjised tho j^risoners, 

and destroyed private! proj>erty. 

Meanwhile, Dalton, ably seconded by the officers of tho 


measure.') 
taken by 
Dalton to 
restore order. 


Ki'nnoarh liattalioii and tlie cavalry, hy his own 
civil officers, Cii]>tains Davies and "NV. If. 0;ikcs, was 
exerting himself to restore order in Ilazaribiigh. In 
this ho was loyally assisted by the Raj ah of Ram- 


garh. This petty chief placed at the t!ojnmLssi«»ner’s 
disposal some forty or fifty armed men. With tho aid of thesu 
men, and of tho few native horsemen and foi>t soldiers who had 


remained faithful, Dalton not only trampiilliscd ILizaribdgh, 
but he recovered a large quantity of the property scsizod by 
the rebels, and captured many of them. In a few d.'ij's ho 
was able to re-open the courts, and to transact official business 


as usual. 


At Pariilia and at Chaibasa, the other posts in Chntiu Nagpur 
, occupied by native troops, scenes had tiiken place 
similar to those enacted at Ranchi and llazaribagh. 
On tho 5th August, the Sipuhis of tho Rilmgsirh 
battalion, stationed at those places, mutinied, plundered the 
treasury, released the prisoners, and sacked the private houses 
of the Europeans. These, few in number, fell back upon 
Raniganj. 

The R&jah of Kfimgarh, at the time that he afforded to the 
Commissioner of Chntid N&gpfir the aid in armed men of which 
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I havo spoken, had ex^r^ed his strong conviction that it 

would bo difficnlt to hold ^az&rfbagh against the 

surging influences around it, unless European troops 

should bo sent to occupy it. Ho had therefore ofutn^rb. 

pressed u})on Captain Dal *n the necessity of asking 

at once for a European regiment. 

Captain Dalton asked for a European regiment. It was but 
natural and proper that ho should do so. But how 
was it possible for the Government to comply ? ai^iirsfur 
Dehlf had not fallen. Tlie districts below KAnhpur 
were in the state Avhich I have endeavoured to 
describe in the opening pages of this eliapfer. Sir Colin 
Campbell had just arrived, but Sir Colin Campbell 
had not a soldier to dispose of. When an armj' was av3ubie. 
urgently required at Kanlijiur, it was not in his 
power to do more than to organize transjwrt for the troops 
which were to come, but which had not arrived. 

It happened, however, that Ihe Gf»vernment had other re- 
sources at its dis]>osal, and that it was possible re-voBrec* at 

to use these for the double purpose of tmn- ii.<* (ii»pf»ai of th- 
qnillising Chutia Nagjuir and of then lending a 
hand to the force which was concentrating at .Allahabad. 

The native 8(ddiei>i of the army of the Madras Presidency — > 
those of one regiment, the 8th Light t.’avalry, excepted — had 
not been tainted by the mutinous spirit which had 
disgraced their brethren in the Bengal army. In- 
heritors of the fame of the men who had fought the 
Ei’ench soldiers of Lally, who h.ad Jielped t<i wi-est Southern 
India from the grasp of TTaidar AH, the Madras Sipahis had 
como forwai’d, on the firat bursting of* the storm, to ofli^r their 
services, had begged — to use their own touerhin^^ language — 

“ to be granted an opportunity of proving their faithful attach- 
ment to the Government which Inid chcrisluHl them.” After 
some hesitation, the Government of India lespimdeil favourably 
to the request thus pressed upon them. On the 5th August, 
the 27th Regiment Aladras Native Infantry, and a wung 
of the 17th Regiment Native Infantry, landed in Calcutta. 
They were speedily followed by the remaining wing of 
the 17th Regiment, some native artillerymen, a company 
of sappers, half of the E Troop Horse Artillery, and a little 
later by a Rifle Imttalion composed of the Rifle companies 
of the 1st, 6th, Kith, 24th, HGth, 49th, and 54th Regiments of 
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Native Infantry, the whole under Uie command of Brigadier 
M. Carthew. 

Of Brigadier Carthew I shall have to speak more in detail 
further on. It will suflBce hero to state that to a 


Sirtoew!' tlionuigh knowledge of his profession he comhincd 
groat quickness of military’ vision, the capacity and 
the nerve to strike at the right moment. All that he did, he did 
thoroughly and well. '\ ith larger opportunities it cannot be 
doubted that he would have achieved great things. 


Besides the tro«n>.s of the Madras Army already enumerated, 


The MAtlras 
troops coD- 
stiture the 
erther re- 
sources at the 
dlspo^l of 
the Govern- 
ment. 


there were others marching hy land from Katak in 
ea.stern Bengal. Among these was the 18th Madras 
Native Infantry, imder the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel ^i^oher. 

Tlicse Madras troops constituted the further re- 
source.s at the disposal of the Government of India 
to which I have alluded, and which enahled thorn 


to give a sati-sfactoiy reply to Cajitain Dalton’s requisition for 
European trot^ps. 

They pointed out to him, in effect, that the moment the 
R* I oftiM! then daily expected from Madras, should 

Oov'fiim'nf arrive, a coiisiderai)le lorco would he sent to restore 


toi)ait..ir» order; that one ccdnmn would proceed along the 
re<iuis i.iw. trunk road to liarhi and llazarihiigh, the 

other direct to Paiuliaand Iblnchi. 'Fhe Government ('xprossed 
a hope that until these reinforcements should arrive Captain 
Dalton would be able to maintain himself at Ha/Arihtigh. 

But this was just what Captain Dalton cotild not at the 
moment do. . Matters became so threatening that ho, 
n^^tieaof accompanied hy his few adherents, was forced, on 
the 1 3th, to fall back on Bagoda. Hero ho remained 


for a few days, when he was joined hy a hundred and fifty of 
Battray’s Sikhs, under Lieutenant Earle. With these men, 
Dalton reoccupied Ilazaribagh. 

But the mutineers were still at largo, and although the 
Government, grown wise by experience, had en- 
deavoured to prevent any augmentation of their 
ment. forces by the msarraing, on the 2nd August, of the 
63rd Native Infantry, the llth Irregular Cavalry, 
and the troops of the Naw&b N&zim at.Barh4mpiir, yet the 
presence of a considerable body of revolted soldiers of all arms 
in the vicinity of the grand trunk road — the line of six hundred 
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miles — constituted a dan^r which it was neoessaiy to meet, 
Aud meet quickly. The danger was increased by 
the sudden mutiny, accompanied by the murder of 
their officoi's, of two coi' panics of the 32ud Native tintw. 
Infantry at Debgarh in the Sautul districts. 

The Government therefore revised their plans. Kenouncing 
their intention of working on two lines, they 
directed Colonel Fischer, eommauding a detach- to 
mont of Madras troops, to mass them, and ou ua»(Hb^h. 
march by way of Doranda on Ilazui ibagh. 

Fischer received this message at Barhi ou the night of the 13th 
September, lie had witli him his own regiment, a few Sikhs, a 
detachment of tiie o3rd Foot, and two guns. 

Before the uiessagci amved, he ha<l ascei-tained that the 
mutineers had left Chutia Nagpur, probably for 
Bhottlsgarh: ho submitted that instead of marching Fi«cherdc«. 
on llazAribagh, he shcmhl move to intercept them in tofhmVnt 
their retreat. This was agreed to in principle, but 63r.i, ander 
other contradictory telegrams from head(|uarters to^ajSS 
disarranged Fischer’s plans. When at length he i>or«udt 
received the orders to carry out his owji ideas, be 
had already despatched Major English with a hundred aT»d 
fifty men of the 53rd and a hundred and lifty Sikhs towards 
Doranda. 

Whilst English was marching ou Doranda, Rattray, with two 
hundred Sikhs, was intrenched at Dehri, and Fischer, 
with the main Imdy, was moving towards Jalpa. di^rtoVto 
No one know where the enemy was. “ It is in- tiio 

credible, but a fact,” wrote Colonel Fischer, ou the 
24th September, to the Cliief of the staff at Calcutta, “ that the 
Ramgarh mutineers, with their guns, are moving about in a 
small province, mid not an ofiiinal, civil or military, can tell 
where they are to bo found.” A careful consideration of 
probabilities induced Fischer, however, to think that ChatiA, a 
town in the ITazarfbagh district, would prove to be their place 
of refuge. Ho reported the circumstances and his opinion to 
the Chief of the staff. The answer he received took the form 
of a direction to cease all operations against the insurgents and 
to confine himself to protecting the grand trunk road. The 
same post conveyed instructions to Major English to assume 
charge of the operations in Chutid Ndgpdr under the direct 
orders of the Commandor-in-Chief. 
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Major English marched then on /^lAitra, reached that place 
at i> o’clock on the morning of the 2nd October, and 
XngH«hto encamped on the west side of the town. That 
operate ofHcer’s forco now consisted of a hundi'ed and 
eighty men of the 53rd Foot, a hundred and fifty 
the Sikhs, and two guns, in all about three hundred and 
enemy at fifty men. The rebels amounted to three thousand. 
Cbatnt, Nothing daunted, English attacked them, and, after 
a resistance lasting over an hour, comi>letely defeated 
them. The survivors fled in great disorder, hotly puisued for 
some distance, leaving in the hands of the victors 
fowr guns and waggons complete, forty carts laden 
them. with ammunition, ten elephants, twt>nty-uino pairs of 
ordnance bullocks, and several boxt i of treasure. 
The loss of the British amounted to forty-two killed and 
wounded : that of the enemy was never accurately known. 

This action removed the greatest danger from the grand 
trunk road. Though English’s detachntont, in the 
to*thiiriea” pressing circumstances of the times, was not allowed 
totheprutec- to remain in the province, Rattray’s Sikhs were loft 
tettny. there, and these excellent soldiers, under the 
guidance of their active and energetic commander. 


them. 


and com- 

I iletely de- 
!e«ta tiiem. 


to the jpn 
tioD of 
^ttraj. 


proved themselves fully competent to make head against the 
insurgents in Chutia Nagpur and in the districts immediately 
to the north and east of it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SECOND RELIEF OF LAKHNAO NOVEMBER, 1857. 

Sm Colin Campbell left Calcutta for Allahabad on the 27tli 
October. The insecurity of the road was almost illus- 
trated by his capture.* The two revolted companies f tue 
of the 32nd Native Infantry had pushed northwards, seat of war, 
travelling on the e]e()hants they had purloined. Sir 
Colin and his staif travelled without an escort. I'hey reached 
Shcrghati in safety. Again setting out. they hail 
proceeded ton or twelve miles, when a turn of the 
road revealed to the driver of the foremost carriage captured, 
fourteen eleidiants laden with native soliliers, and 
escorted by some twenty-five sawars. Fortunately the bullock 
train with a Hritish detachment was some short distance behind. 
On this train the carriages at once fell back. But for the good 
look-out and prompt action of the drivers, the Cominander-in- 
Cliief could not have esetipod capture — and worse. 

♦ A few hours hoforc the orourrenco narrated in the text Sir Colin met, 
travelling by (M/r (jdri** (post) to Calcutta, Lieut(Miant Turnbull of the 
78th, lute A.D.C. to {Sir ArcliJale ^VilHull, ceuveying duplicate despatches to 
t'alcutta, with the uivoutil of the succosbful usi*ault on Delili. 

It is interesting to note how, in those dillirult limes, an ener^tic officer 
was able to traverse the h»ng distance lK*twtH*n Dc‘lili and CaTcnthi. Sir 
Archdalo Wilson had left Dehll the 4th of October. On leaving he entrusted 
to Turnbull duplioato despatches for Lord Canning, giving full particulars of 
the assault. Turnbull started, accompanying reinforcements for 6reathed*s 
column; reached that column the day after the fight at Agra; then pushed 
on to Kdnhpilr; then by **d4ik gdr<^* to Allahdbdd and Bandras; thence by 
mail-cart to Kiinfgauj. Meeting Sir Colin in the manner already noted, he 
pushed on to Calcutta, and reached Government House early the Slst May, 
neiiig the first European to reach the Presidency from the sone north of the 
Mutiny since its outbreak. 
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On tho evening of the Ist November % Sir Colin arrived at 
Allal)4b4d. The troops of the Line and the Naval 
Brigade, pushed to that station by tho energy of tho 
Ai)«hi(biid are Coinmandor-in-Chief, had, under his instructions, 
stroog de- left it iu stroug columns or detachments for Kanhpur. 

Ktohpar"*” Some of these had reached that place without 
encountering an enemy on the road. The case was 
otherwise with the column of wliich a detachment of Peel’s 
Naval Brigade, under Peel himself, formed a considerable portion. 
One detachment of tho Naval Brigade, consisting of a hundred 
men and four officers, escorting tho siege train, had 
B^iS« Md left Allaliabad for Kanhpur on the 23rd October ; 
mwt?******" second detachment, under Pool himself, followed 
on the twenty-eighth. Accompanying this second 
detachment, were a wing of the 53rd Regiment, a company of the 
93rd, drafts for different regiments, and a company 
con^iana^ of Royal !Engineoi*8, the whole under the command 
Poweir"* of Colonel Powell, C.B., of the 63rd. It is with this 
last detachment that 1 have at present to deal. 

This column reached Fathpiir, about midway between 
Powell icArns Allahabad and Kaiilipiir at midnight of the Slat 
Fathpfir October. That uftermion, information had reached 

Te)>eisftri> Powell that the revolted regiments of the Danapur 

close at hand, garrison, tho .same whom Eyre ha«l driv'cii out of 
Bihar, their ranks swollen by other mutineeis, were thou 
occupying a strong ]>osition at the village of Kajw^, some 
twenty-four miles north-west of Fathpur. Their numbers were 
estimated at, in round numlHjrs, two thousand Sipahis, and about 
the same numlier of untrained adherents. 


Kajwu is rather a famous place in Indian history. Here it 
Kaiwd. wa.*;, in January 1659, that Aurangzib gained tho 
empire of Hindustan by a decisive victory over his 
brother Shuja. Close to tho town is a spacious garden, walled 
and turreteii, flanked by enclosures, capable, when hold by good 
soldiers, of offering a solid resistance to an advancing foe. 
Moreover, troops occupying this place barred tbo road to any 
column marching from Fathpffr to Kanhpffr. 

Powell possessed the truest instincts of a soldier. He had 


^ been in Fort William in command of his regiment 
oj. when tho mutiny broke out. He had watched every 
turn it bad taken, and throughout, when our 
fortunes seemed lowest, bad proclaimed his certain confidence 
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iu the ultimate succo8» Cy our arms. He had panted for action. 
Now, unexpectedly, the op^Jortunity came to him. He marched 
on at ouco to Fathpur and arrived there at midnight. That 
night he made all his preparations for a forced march and an 
attack on the following r>oruiiig. 

At half jjast 5 o’clock on the morning of the 1st November, 
Powell set out with a detachment, increased before jfemarehM 
coming into action to five hundred and thirty men. agaiust the 
It consisted of a liundvod and three officers and men 
of the Naval Brigade under Peel ; one comijuny of 
Eoyal Engineers, under Captain Clarke ; two eoinpauies (one 
hundred and sixty-twO men) of the 53i d ; one company of the 
y3rd, under Captain Cornwall, and a comjmny made up of the 
men of dilfercut detachments, under Lieutenant Fanning. It 
had two y- pounder guns, under Lieutenant Anderson. Captain 
William i’cel was the second in command. 

It was n<,>t till 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the following 
day that I’owell came in sight of the enemy. Ho 
8!iw at a glance that ho had them. Instead of 
taking' advantage of the walled garden and the 
buildings iu Kajwa, they had placed their right on 
open ground, covered by some sand hillocks, forming a sort of 
embankment; their left on liigher ground on the other side of 
the road. Tliey havl three guns posted on the road, two 
somewhat in advance, the third ttn a hridgi- near the village 
behind. A field of standing cui'ii in front of their position 
concealed their skirmishers. 

Powell atuioked at t>nce. Pushing the enemy’s skirmisher.s 

out of the corii-iiolds, ho made a dash at the 

two foremost guns, the lire of which had row pu auack* them ; 

^ .L * .el* ¥r w kilkMi juNt as he had 

doiio groat exeoiitioii amongst nis men. lie two guns. 

had just Steal od those when he fell dead 
with a bullet through his forehead. Tho command then de- 
volved on Peel. 

Whilst tho 53rd, under Powell, had been marching on tho 
guns, tho Naval Brigade, on the right, had 
forced Imck the oneiiiy’s left. The position bij.k^he'cnemy’sieu'^ 
of the battle was then changed. Tho enemy, 
driven back on tho loft, now facetl the road, and tho British, 
whose right had been thrown forward, faced 
them. Peel gave them no time to rally. 

Posting a strong force to secure his new them. 
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Rosolt of the 
action. 


position, lie carried his troops ronvd ^the upper end of the 
emhaukiuont, cut the enemy’s force in two and drove them 
from their positions, capturing their camp, two of their guns, 
and a tumbril. 

Pursuit was im;|^ossible. The infantry had marched seventj'- 
two miles in three days, and Peel had no cavalry. 
Ilis losses, tiH), had b«'on severe, amounting in killra 
and wounded to ninety-five. That of tlie enemy 
was estimated at three hundred. The captured guns and 
tumbril, as well ns a third gun, and three tumbrils, abandoned 
by the rebels in their flight, w’cre brought into camp the same 
evening. Peel then regained the high road and pursued his 
march to K^nhpiir. 

This successful action was fought the day Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived at Allahabad. It made the way clear for 
jjis further progress. Sir Colin stayed at Allahabad 
Aii«b)it4d, only one day. lie did not quit it, however, until ho 
had petfected all the arrangements for the districts 
he had left, those especially by which a force under Colonel 
Longden, of the 10th Foot, was to clear of rebels the 
pushing ^igtrict of Azamgarh and its neighbourhood. The 
movements of this force will Ims referred to hereafter. 

The Cominander-in-(.'hief reached Kanhpur on the 3rd 
November. Rejecting the counsels which conceited 
attempted to thrust upon him, ho had resolved, 
Nov. 3 . before doing anything else, to relievo Lakhnao. 
^ Oudh was the ulcer which had up to this time 

swallowed up all the reinforcements which had been pushed up 
from Calcutta, which was attracting to it the hardonetl warriors 

His resolve to I)ehli. At all costs the heart 

SUrcTon of Oudh must be pierced : Lakhnao must be really 
conquered before a single step could bo taken to 
subdue enemies still rising up on many sides. 

1 use the expression, “ still rising up,” advisedly'. It hod 
been very generally believed that the fall of Dehlf 
would terminate the revolt. It did nothing of the 
sort. It is true that it saved India: that is, occurring 
when it did, it preventetl the insurrection of the 
Panjab. On the other hand, it added greatly to the 
number of our enemies in the field. The rebellious 
Sip&his, cooped up till its fall in Dehli, spread in detachments 
over the country. But, perhaps, its most important result was 


The tmme- 
diate effect of 
the fall of 
Dehlf IB to 
add to the 
enemies of 
the BriUab. 
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the manner in which it effected 'the trained soldiers of the 
Maharajah of Gwuliur. 

In the volume immediately preceding I have narrated how, 
whilst the troops of Sindhia had mutinied, SindhiA 
himself luul remained loyal to his British overlord. sindiiUandon 
Sindhia c<jntinued loyal to the end. When, on the 
22nd September, he received ceriaiu tidings of the 
com])letc conquest of DeliH, his joy could not contain itself. At 
last he was free from the tension that had almost killed him. 
He could breathe : he could talk : he could even laugh. It 
often happens that sudden tran>ition from anxiety to its 
opposite can find relief only in exaggerated expressions of 
pleasure. It was so in this instance. Sindhia’s joy was so 
unmistakable, that the trained soldiers, whom till then he had 
succeeded in detaining at Gwaliar under various pretences, 
broke- loose from his grasj), and stjught a chief who would lead 
them against the English. After brief negotiation they agreed 
to the terms offoreil by the Biini of Jhansi and her confederate. 
Tan til Topi, the Maratha chief, who, under the orders of N4n& 
Sihib, had suporin tended the ma.ssacre of Klnhpur. T&ntiA at 
once assumed command of the rebel forces. A wary, capable, 
astute man, he alone of all the natives brought by the mutiny 
to the front — Kunwar Singh and the Oudh Maulavl alone 
excepted — showed any great qualities of generalship. T AntiA 
was a man to bo feared. Fortunate was it for the British that 
the Gwaliar soldiers had not earlier placed themselves under his 
orders, for his first act on taking up his office was to march 
them southwards to occupy a position which should threaten 
Kanhpiir. 

A weaker mind than that of Sir Colin Campbell might have 
been deterred, by the action of Tiintisi Topi, from 
leaving Kiihupur w'ith a small garrison and marching SwetT* 
to a contest which must be desperate, and might be KJJ®****^ 
doubtful, at Lakhnao. But, in war, sontething mareiil^in Um 
must always bo risked. The information from 
Lakhnao was to the effect that the store of >pro- 
visions could not well last to the end of the month. There we 
had -our soldiers, otir women, our prestige. That was the de- 
cisive point — and Sir Colin had a way of always striking at the 
decisive point. 

Before ho reached Kdnhpiir, then, ho had made all his arrange- 
ments for an advance on Lakhnao. 1 have already stated that 
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Hope Grant*8 column had reached Kanhj^iir on the 26th October, 
, and had been there increased to an effective strength 
of five thousand five hundred; that he liad crossed 
Wondthe Ganges on the 30th, and, pushing forward, had 

encamped on the plain between lianui ami the 
Alambagh, to await there the arrival of Sir Colin. In this 
position Grant formed the point (Vappxii upon which all the 
detachments and store carts, as they came up, were to mass 
themselves. , Daily there arrived something iii the way of pro- 
visions and carriage — ft>r the cerbiiuty of having to carry back 
with him the women and children had not been lost sight of by 
fhe Gomm«inder-in-Cliicf. 

Sir Colin Campbell joined Hope Grant on the Otli. The 
Xov 9 interval — from the ilrd to the 0th — 1 -id been >pciit 

by tlie Conniiander-in-Chief in arranging for the 
protection of his base — that base being Kiinhpur. lie left 
behind him at that station about five liufnlred 
^^Kinbpar^^ Europeans. Tliese consisted of four companies of 
the tilth Kegiiuent, strengthened by men l)ebmging 
to other regiments to four hundred and fifty men ; forty-seven 
men of the Naval Briga<lo ; and some eighteem or twenty 
artillerymen. Thoiv wore hesi los a f«?w Sikhs, wlio, with the 
artillerymen, manned a field battery of four guns, which had 
been hastily improvised. This garrison was placed undtu’ the 
command of Major-General (Charles A Windham, 
hy™v£id1r^. C-B., of Redan celebrity. Windham was direcMed 
by the Commander-in-Chief to place his trooj^s 
within the intreuchment which, on the reoceupatioii id’ Kaiihdur 
by ITcavelock in July, liad been hastily eouvitruetcil tui th(‘. river; 
not to attack any eueiny unless by so doing he could ]»reveiit 
the bombardment of the intrenchmeiil ; to send into Omlh, by 
wings of regiiiicnts, the delaehments European infantry 
which might arrive ; on no pretext to detain them unless ho 
should 1)0 seriously threatened, and, oven iii that 
ilven U)* case, to ask for instriieiions from the Comnianib r in- 
\vin.niaTn. Chief. Windham was authorised, liowovor, to ki ej) 
back^hc lirigafle of Madras native troops, expected 
the following day, the 10th November, unlil the intentions of 
the Gwaliar contingent .shouhl becoino developed. 

Having, by these instructions, secured, as ho believed, his 
base, Sir Colin Camj>boU started on the 9th, accompanied by 
bis staflT, to join Hope Grant's camp in the sandy plain four 
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miles beyond Banni. {.Te reached it that afternoon, had a 
cordial meeting with Hope Mirant and his old friends 
of the Dohli force, and, after a short conversation, 
gave his orders for the following day. In jiursnanoe oraut. 
of these orders, Colonel Adrian Hope was sent forward 
to the Alamb&gh, the foL jwing day, in charge of a largo convoy 
of provisions. The provisions wore to bo left there, and the 
carts laden with sick and wounded to bo sent back to Kanhpiir. 
That same day a portion of the siege-train, escorted by tho 
Naval Brigade, arrived in camp. This Im 1 l>een exi>ected. 
But it had been preceded by an arrival Avliich had not been 
altogether anticipatcil. Suddenly, in the early 
morning of the 10th, there presented himself to the 
astonished gaze of Sir Colin Oami»bell, a European 
gentleman, disguised as a native, and who, in that fro m 

disguise, had managed to make his way through the * 

beleaguering forces, carrying on his irerson imjror- 
tant de8[)atches. His name was Kavanagh. To understand 
thoroughly the nature of tho information ho bronght, I must 
ask tho reader to rctnin with mo to Laklrnao, and to \’iew the 
Eesidency on tho morrow of the arrival of tho relieving force 
under On tram and Havelock. 

On the night of the 2.’»th Septemher, the advanced portion of 
Havelock’s force hud entered the Kesideney. They 
were followed tho lujxt morning by all but the I’ear- 
guard. Thanks to tho splendid exertions of Colonel lUveiockiu 
N.'jiier, R.E., and tho valour and skill of Cruni]), of 
01])horts, of Fraser, of Private Duffy — of the artillery 
— of Lowe of tho 32nd, who covered the niovomeut, of Dodgson 
and of others, the wounded men and tho guns were brought 
safely to the now ground occupied hy the British, and to which 
reference will bo presently made, mi the 27th. It had been 
already discovered that the advent of Outram’s force constituti.'d 
not a relief but a reinforcement ; that means of transport for 
the ladies and children, tho sick and (ho wounded, were wanting ; 
that an enormous addition had been made to tho hospital list ; 
and that, oven had transiiort been available, tho combined 
force was not strong enough to escort it to Eanhpur. But one 
course, then, remained open to Outram, and that was to hold 
the Kesideney until he should bo effectively relieved by Sir 
Colin Campbell. 

Outram’s first care was to provide accommodation for the 
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largely increased force. With thip view, he at once caused 
TbenMnner the palaces extending along the line of the river, 
tet^pro- Tirdwala Kothi, the Ghatar Manzil,* and the 
videsaomm- Farhat Bakhsh, to be occupied, the enemy’s works 
and guns in the vicinity TOing at tibe same time 
force. destroyed. 

These posts were taken on the morning of the 26th Septem- 
ber. One party, composed of a hundred and fifty 
Ji!i” ur!^ ‘men of the 32nd Regiment, under Captain Lowe, 
along the commanding that regiment, attacked the rebels in 

the Captain Bazaar, drove them into the Giimtf with 
loss, and captured three large and four small guns. 
Another, composed of the 13th Native Infantry, under Lieu- 
tenant Aitken, assaulted the gatew'ay leading to the Farhat 
Bakhsh palace, and carried it with considerable loss to the enemy. 
It was mainly in consequence of these sorties that the palaces 
above mentioned fell into the hands of the British. 

These new posts were held by the troops forming Havelock’s 
command, and were under his personal orders. The 
an oocnpi . garrisoii, reinforced by the Madras Fusiliers, 
continued, under Brigadier Inglis, to occupy their posts in the 
Residency. There remains to lie mentioned the 
^e^Aiam- Alambagh. The reader will remember that this 
place had been occupied by Havelock on the 23rd 
September, and that he had stored tliere the baggage of the 
force, and left in it a guard of two hundred and fifty men. This 
small i>arty had under its charge many of the wounded, several 
of whom sjieedily liecauie convalescent and able to bear arms. 
Separated from the Residency as was the Alambagh by the city, 
which w'as still and was likely to remain in the hands of the 
rel>els, it was very defensible. A fortified ench>8uro, the garri- 
son brought to defend it two heavy guns and two O-iJotinders, 
besides other guns taken from the enemy. They had ammuni- 
tion and water, every necessary of life except a largo .store of 
provisions. It was very desirable to maintain the position .as a 
touching p(.>int for a relieving army. But the want of provisions 
oonstitiite^ a difficulty. Outram tliereforo instructed Major 


* Ttfrivali Kottii, litenlly ** the Star Hansion : ” the Obaerratony, 

built for one of the Kinn of Oudh under the ■aperintendenoo of OohuMl 
Wilooz, Aatronomer Boyal ; Chator Hanzil, literally ** the Umbrella Falaoe ; ** 
Farhat Bakhsh is a proper name. 
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McIntyre, 78th Highlando^, the senior officer at the post, to 
hold it as long as he could do so, and only in case of adeolute 
necessity to fall hack on Kanhpur. 

To rid himself entirely of his native cavalry, useless inside a 
fortified enclosure, Outri n, at an early period after 
his arrival, directed Lieutenant Hardinge to en- to*f(etrM^ 
deavour to arrange so that they should all quit the 
enclosure in the dark of the night, and, if successful 
in this, make at once for Kanhpur. Hardinge got his men 
under arms and endeavoured to lead them out. But the sound 
of his horses’ hoofs was the signal fur a heavy and concentrated 
fire upon them from the loop-holed houses of the streets through 
which they had to pass — a fire so heavy and so concentrated 
that the attempt had to bo abandoned. It was clear 
that the enemy wore well on the alert. The result 
was that the horses, reduced in the absence of grass 
to feed on the bark and branches of the trees, died 
in great numbers, and those that survived became so emaciated 
as to bo utterly unfit for service. 

The six weeks which followed the arrival of Outram’s force 
have not been inajitly described as the blockade. 

His arrival had terminate<l the siege. The danger Difference 
of being overwhelmed by the masses of the enemy 
had in a great measure passed away. But, in 
spite of this change in their condition, events 
were of frequent occurrence which serv'ed to keep 
up the soldierly excitement of the garrison. There was 
only this difference in the feeling. Before the reinforce- 
ments had reached it, it had generally been the excitement of 
defence ; it had now become the more stirring excitement 
of attack. 

On the 27th September, for instance, a party of the 1st 
Fusiliers, and some men of the 32ud Begiment, 
luider the command of Major Stephenson, made a 
sortie for the purpose of biking some guns in the ter. ** 
enemy’s Kanhpdr battery. 'i'he British troops 
were met by a very heavy fire from tho enemy, and, although 
they succeeded in spiking three of the enemy’s guns, they were 
unable to bring them back within the defonces. On their 
return, they were exposed to so destructive a fire from the tops 
of houses and loopholes that they found it most difficult to 
carry in their killed and wounded. One sergeant, severely 
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woniide<1, must have been left on the ground, had not a private 
of the 32nd, Williaui Dtjwling by name, in the most gallant 
manner, and with the assistance of Captain Galway 1st Madras 
Fusiliers, carried him to a place of safety. Lieutenant Huxham 
of the 48th Native Infantry, was wounded.* 

The unexampled losses M'hich the 32nd Regiment had 
suffered may l>e gathered from the fact that, on this 
Foot. ^occasion, they were commanded by Lieutouant 

"Warner, of the 7th I.ight Cavalry, solely becau'e 
there were no regimental oflScers available. Tried as this 
gallant regiment had been during the siege, its men wore yet 
detailed for every sortie and for every attack. 

Thus, on the 29th September, three sorti 's wore made 
simultaneously. One of these proceeded from the 
square of the Brigade ISIesH ; the second from 
tbeir itsnito. the Sikh Square ; the third from the Redan. The 
party charged with the last-named sortie, and which 
I will distinguish as the third i>arty, composed of two hundred 
men, with a reserve of a hundred and fifty, from the 32nd and 
5th Fusiliers, drove the enemy from their guns, and advanced 
till they came to a lane commanded by an 18-pounder. In this 
advance they lost C.iptain McCabe of the 32nd, a most dis- 
tinguished officer, who was then loading his fourth sortie. 
Major Simmons of the oth Fusiliers was also shot dead ; and, it 
being ascertained that no further advance c«juld be made 
without considerable loss, th«.’ party was recalled. The second 
party, from the Sikh Square, commanded by Lieutenant 
TTardinge, was composed of men from the 32nd, 7Bth, and Ist 
Madras Fusiliers, two hundre<l in all, an<l 8 n 2 )porled by some 
men of the 13th Native Infantry, under Lieutenant Aitken. 
They succeeded in demolishing several homses and batteries. 
The first party, from the Brigade Mess, commanded by Captain 
Shute, and composed of men from the 32nd, 64th, and 84th, 
succeeded in destroying a 24-pounder gun, and in spiking two 
mortars, and four native guns of small calibre. Their loss was 
very severe, quite di.sproportionate to the service rendered. 
Again, on the ‘2nd November, Lieutenant Hardinge led a party 
composed of the 32nd, 84th, Ist Madras Fusiliers, and seven 


* For his conduct on this occasion, following on previous acts of distin- 
nishe<l gallantry. Private William Dowling, of the 32nd Foot, received the 
Victoria Cross. 
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-artillorjiueii, to destroy scAne guns on the Kdnhpdr road. This 
was done eflfectivoly and almost without opposition. 

To write a detailed account of these operations would 
require a volume dev^'ted wholly to the siege of Lakhnao. 
Dealing with a large subject, I unwillingly confine myself to 
a simple statement of deeds in which every man was a hero. 
In these the officers of the Indian army were not 
one whit behindhand. Constantly recurring are and tn^'n of 
the names of Wilson, Aitken, Ouseley, Apthorp, 

Forbes, Graham, and Cubitt, of the Infantry ; the 
Engineers, McLeod Innes, Anderson, and Hutchinson ; there 
were, too, many others. Some, not less prominent, and whose 
names will be found mentioned further on, were killed. With 
them, too, Thornhill of the Civil Service, one of the most 
daring of men.* 

On the 2nd October, Outram, finding that the October, 
garrison were greatly annoyed hy a fire from a Napier 
very strong liatteiy — kno^vn as Phillips’s Garden iipt^s'^rrden 
battery, c)ti the Kanhpur road — ordered out a party battery, 
formed of detachments from several regiments under 

♦ As a priiof of tho fidelity and gallantry of the native troops, I may 
mention that every native officer of the i3th Bcngiil Native Infantry was 
either kilhfl, wounded, or die<l during the siege. The 8iihalidur*Major of tho 
regiment, Amur Singh, a gallant old Ilajput, received two woiiiids at Chinhat, 
but slrugglfMl back into the Residency with the beaUu troops from that 
fatal fiehl. and .served throughout the siege and for many years afterward 
as Subahdur-Mujor of the Regiment of Lakhnao. 

Dehidiii Misr, the drill huwuldur of tlio 13th, got through the siege 
without a wound, iii spite of his eouspicuous gallantry, and was for many 
years sulisequetitly, after tho retirement of Amar Singh, Subahddr* Major of the 
Regiment of T.akhnao. 

Hfr4 Ldl Mirir, a Sipdhi of the 48th, at tho commencement and throughout 
the siege was the right-hand man of Captain James, the head of the Com* 
missariut. He disphiyoci tho gresatest gallantry and intelligence, and died a 
few years ago a Suuahdiir of the Regiment of Lakhnao. lie, like many of the 
di-stinguished native officers, who served throughout the defence, received a 
village, in jierpetuity. 

Many other gallant Sipdhis, especially of the 13tb, may be mentioned. 
Bdoidj Singh (severely wounded on the 20th June under Loughnan, de- 
fending Innes 8 post), Indm Singh, both Sipdhis of the 13th when the siege 
eommenecd, ancl native officers when Sir Colin Campbell came to the relief 
of the Rewi'lenoy, are worthy of mention, as are Aniika Singh and Hfrd 
Singh, both Sikhs ; Rdmnarain Pdndi, who greatly distinguished iSmseU^ under 
Lieutenant Aitken, in the sortie of tho 26tli of September. All ranks of 
this gallant regiment, the 13th, as well as the 48th and Tlst Native Infantryt 
received tho Order of Merit, 
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C<doiiel Napier to storm it. Napjor condnctod the attack 
'with his usual coiuhination of scieuoe and daring, and took the 
battery — a very strong one — with the loss of twO' 
men killed and eleven wounded. lie captured three 
guns — two O-poiinders and a 6-poundor. There Avas 
nothing strange in this : but it Avas remarkable that ho should 
have rescued a priA'ute soldier of the Madras 
of *** JPusiliera, who had been three days in the poAver of 
aoMier. the enemy, Avithout their knowing it. The man 
had fallen doAvn a Avell, and had remained tlicro, 
undiscoA'ored by the rebels who were occupying the place. 

Outram had been A'ery much impressed Avith the advantage 
which mu!>t accrue from adopting the direct 
to Kanhpur road as the mode of comini nication with 
mn out the the Alainbugh. To carry out this idea, he directed 
Major Ilaliburton, of the 78th Ilighlandors, to 
extend the position in that direction, AA'orking from 
house to house. This operation, Avhich Avas full of danger, Avas 
begun on the 3i'd. The next day Halibnrton Avas mortally 
wounded. t 5 tephen.son of the Madras Fusiliers, wlu) siicceetlea 
him, shared the same fate on the .’ith. Still the Avork AA'as 
perseA'ored Avith. Sievoral houses Averc pit;rce«l through. At 
but la ^‘^***'’ uiosfluc was rcachctl. This 

place was (»f great strength in itself, and was 
occupied in considerable force. To reduce it AA’ould huA-e 
required more extensive ojierations than, in the state of the 
garrison, would have been convenient. The operations, thereforo 
were relinquished, but the intermediate houses were blown up 
and the 78th were located in the garden, in which rested tho 
battery captured an the 2ud. This became an important 
permanent outpost, and not only protected a cousiderablo 
portion of the old intrcnchment, but connected it with tho 
palaces which had been occupied on the 2Gth and 27th. 

The work of mining and countermining, so remarkable 
during the siege, was, during the blockade, still 
SrSewOT** further developed under tho suporintcmlence of 
mining And Colonel Napier. Ably seconded by tho engineer 
officers, Cromtneliu, Anderson, McLeod innes, Hutch- 
inson, Ilu»8oll, Limoud, and by others, all tho efforts 
of the enemy in this direction were frustrated. Tho post to 
which I have alluded as occupied by the 78th Highlanders, and 
called Phillips's garden, from its situation outside tho intrench- 
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mont, offered temptations 4o the enemy's minors which were 
iirresistible. But Hutchinson successfully countermined them. 
The Sikhs of the Firuzpur regiment (Brasyer’s) became very 
. skilful in this work, and always baffled the enemy. Some of 
the .32nd, trained during the siege, likewise made themselves 
remarkable for their dexterity. For general puriwBes, a 
company of minei's was fomiod of volunteers from the several 
corps, and placed under the orders of Cai)taiu Cromroelin. These 
“soon gtivo him the ascendancy over the enemy, who were 
foiled at all points, with the loss of their galleries and niines, 
and the destruction of their miners in repeated iii8t.ances.” * 

The occiipation of Phillii>s’s garden by the 78th Highlanders 
formed a part of the plan conceived bv Ontrain for .. . 
relieving tlio old garrison from all molestation on n,.- iiruwi 
its east, north east, and sonth-oast faces ; that is 
from the Kiinhpiir road U> the coinnioncement of 
the river front. The plan was completed by the occupation as 
oniposts of three strong positions eoiumanding tlie road to the 
iron bridge. Whilst these ]X)sts and that hold by the 78th 
received the ]»runt of the enemy^s attacks, the defences of the 
original intrenchmont wore thoroughly repaired, and new 
batteries to mount tliirtcon guns wore constructed. 

The effect of the occMipation of these outposts ou the enemy 
was remarkable. During the siege they had 
occupied positions within a few^ yards of our in- 
trenchiiienls. rrom these they were now driven rebels, 
back to a distance so great, that their musketry fire 
had no chance? of d«.»ing mischief inside tlic old position. They 
accordingly, with consi<lerable skill, altered tlmir tactics. They 
withdrew tlicir guns to a jiuint whence the balls would clear 
the outer dcfoiicos and fall witliin the intrenchmeiit. The plan 
was ingenious, and was Si> far well worked tliat the point of firo 
was constantly shifted, lint for one defect, it might have l>een 
very damaging, '^fhat defect consisted in want of confidence 

* Sir James Oatrara^s oillcial report. “ I am aware,*' wrote Outram in 
the same report, “of no parallel to our series of mines in miHierii war. 
Twcnty-ime shafts, aggn^gsitiiig two hundred feet in depth and throe 
thousand two liuiulred and ninety-one foot of p:allery, have boon executed. 
The enemy advanctid twenty mines against the palaces and outposts; of 
these they exploited throe which caused us loss of lif^s and two which did no 
imury ; seven had been blown in, and out of sevt-u otiicrs thi?euctiay hate been 
dnven and their galleries taken | osaK.isiou of by our liuncrs.'* 

VOh. IV. 
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in the sticoess of the plan, which produced, therefore, want 
of continuity in the working of it. This defect was fatal. 

On the 9 th of October, the garrison were cheered by news 
that DohM was completely in onr jwwor ; that 
The garrison the King was a prisoner ; and that Greathod had 
SOTpieteroc. set ont to lead a brigade to Kanh])ur. This nows 
^ofuwaN confirmed the following day by the further 

hed’an^br intelligence of the victory gained by Greathod at 
!6nlandshahr. 

From this date the chief enemy to combat was impatience. 
Belief was a question of time, and, if relief would but arrive 
before the 20th November, Outram felt that all wouhl be well. 
He ought to have kno>vn that his stock of provisions would last 
much longer. But on this point an utterly iui.stakon 

November, impro-'sioii prevailed. Outram believed, from the 
^rmns*ihl^ infnrmation officially given him, that, oven on the 
quantUyof rediioed sculo of rations allowed, the stipplies in the 
l{e.si(lencv would not feed the force huigcr than the 
20th. Hilt this was an entire misconception on the 
part of the supply department. The supplies would have lasted 
for a far longer jicriod. The error might have had evil con- 
sequences. F«.r it was mainly the belief that tlutram’s sujiplios 
were nearly exhausted that imluoed Sir (.'idin (.^impbell to 
march to Lakhnao before di.sposing of Tantia Topi and tho 
Gwiiliiir troojis. And tho non-disposal of them by him almost 
landed us in disaster. 

Still, though tho greatest enemy was impatienco, tho efforts 
of the enemy outside the walls never slackened ; 
nor worf .1 they wholly without effect, lietween tho 
siege. ' 25th September and the loth November, Lieutenant 
Gr-aydon of tho 44th Native Infantry, an excellent 
officer, in command of Innes’s post, vva.s shot dead while 
superintending the works beyond tliat post. I have noticed 
the death of Mcl'abo whilst gallantly loading his fourth sortie. 
Captain Ilngho.s of tho .57th N.ative Infaniry, doing duty with 
the 32nd, was mortally' wounded at the attack of a house which 
formed one of tho eneniy’.s outposts. Captain Lowe, com- 
manding tho 32nd, was severely wounded. ^Wounded also 
were Browne, Edmonstono, and Assistant-Surgeon Darby, of 
the same regiment. On the south side of the intronchment 
the fire continued to bo specially galling, several bullets entering 
the loop-holes. Complete exposure on this side was certain 
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death. On the 4th November, Dashwood, of the Bengal army, 
a very gallant officer, lost both his legs by a round shot, whilst 
shotching in the liesidenc^ compound. He had been warned 
by a first shut passing near him, but he would not stir. 

On the 6th November, news reached the garrison that Hops 
Grant had encamped on the ground on the Lakhnao 
side of the Bannf bridge, and that he was to wait 
there for Sir Colin Campbell, whose arrival at 
KAnhpiir was also announced. 

It now became a point with the generals to devise some plan 
of communicating with the Commander-in-Chief. 

Sir James Outram had previously forwarded to the 
Alambugh a despatch for Sir Colin, in which w^ere 
contained plans of tlio city and its approaches, and 
his own ideas as to the best mode of effecting the 
junction of the relieved with the relieving forces. 

He had advised the Commander-in-Chief to make a dHour from 
the Alambagh to the right of the Dilkushn, and to advance 
thence by the Martiniere and Sikandarbagh, By moans of a 
preconcerted signal, ho ascertained that his despatch had 
safely reached the Alambjigh. The success of this mode of 
communication suggested the improvising of a semaphore 
telegraph, and the idea was no sooner conceived than it was 
carried out.* * * 

But, though written descriptions might be useful to the 
Comraander-in-Chiof, their value could in no respect 
equal that which might Ikj conveyed by an intelligent 
member of the garrison, by one who had undergone 
the siege and witlistood the blockade, and who could 
oast the light of personal experience on the in- 
sufficient description of a despatch. But w'hero was 
a man to be found who wwild dare the risk — who would under- 
take to iTonetrato the serried lines of the enemy, knowing that 
death was synonymous with discovery ? Disguise was necessary, 
an almost impossible disguise, for the fair skin of the European] 
the light hair, the foreign accent, could scarcely escape detection 


Nec<»f!islty felt 
in the garri- 
8*»u fur per- 
sonal com- 
municAtion 
with hir Colin 
Campbell. 


• “All neccaatury particulRTa," writea Mr. Martidn Onbbina, ••beiiur 

totnnately found under tho head ‘Telegraph,* in the Penny Cydotmdw 
in my library, tho General ordered tho immediate emotion of a semaphom on 

******* **** Moeaaaty instmotiona were sent 

X 2 
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To ask a man to attem]>i this was /o ask him to encounter 
something worse than death in its ordinaiy aspeot, to expose 
himself to the ignominious fate of the spy ? 

To ask a man to dare this risk was, every one felt, impossible. 
But every one felt, at the same time, that it was a risk which it 
was most desirable should be tindertukeu. Such was the common 
thought : such the whisper of the garrison. It has often been 
found, amougst Englishmen, that the occasion produces the 
man. It produced him, even on this, when the 
risks •)! death were enormous, and when the death 
KaTBMgh. would bo an ignominious death. A clerk in one' of 
the civil offices, by name Thomas Henry Kavanngh, 
caused General Otitram to bo informed, some time on the Uth 
November, that he was preparetl to travei'so in disguise the 
hostile lines, and to convey a letter to the Commander-in-Chief 
in his camp near Banui. Mr. Kavanagh’s offer was the more 
heroic, inasmucii as, of all the garrison, ho was 
nooritji- perhaps the most difficult man to disguise. Tall, 
thwroighiy taller than the or<linary run of native.s, ho was very 

fairness — and his hair glittered 
istics, ’ as gold. But, perfectly cognisant of these drawbacks 
to disguise, jMr. Kavanagh offered himself. General 
Ontram loved a gallant deed : but, bravo its he was, and loving 
bravery in others, he yet shrunk from e.X|>osing a man blindly 
to the conseqtiettces of a deed such as that which Kavanagh 
proposed. lie told him frankly the risks ho ran, 
the iilmost certain fate that woiihl Itofall him. But 
Kavanagh had niud(‘ up his mind. Dangtirs there 
were, he knew. But, having in view the all- 
important consequences of his mission, ho would bravo them. 

Having made u]) his min<l, and received his commission, 
Kiivauagh procectlod to disguise himself. Ho chose 
ebewef*^** the garb of a Badma.»h — a native “ sw'ashbiicklor ” — 

a soldier for plunder, of the sort which abounded 
in the ranks of the rebels. Ho put on a pair of tight silk 
trousers, fitting close to the skin, a tight-fitting muslin shirt, 
and over this a yellow silk short jacket. Bound his waist he 
bound a white waistliand, over his shoulders ho threw[a coloured 
chintz cloth, on his hca<l he placed a cream-coloured turban, hia 
feet he inducted into the slipper-liko shoes worn by tho natives 
of India. His face down to the shoulders and his hands down 
to the wrist, he caused to be stained with lamp-black dipped in 
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oil. His liair he cut short. ^Thus disguised, and wearing the shield 
and sword peculiar to the swashbuckler, Kavanagh, at 9 o’clock 
on the evening of the 9th November, accompanied by ^ 

a faithful native spy, liy name Kanauji Lai, set out. 

His journey, thougii not without its alarms,* proved that 
Mr. Kavanagh had not counted vainly on his bravo 
and resolute heart. Ho could not, indeed, reach the 
Alanibdgh, but, passing by it, ho fell in on the mom- succeeds, 
ing of tho 10th, with a party of Panjab Cavalry, by 
whom, after receiving their warm greeting and heart}’ con- 
gratulations, ho was escorted to Sir Colin Campbell. 

Tho information thus received by that gallant commander 
supplied tho one link which, till then, had l>een wanting to his 
complete mastery of the position. The following 
morning his engineer i)ark arrived, and orders were 
issued for an advance the next day. But that afternoon Sir 
Colin devoted to an insjMjction of tin* men with whom ho was to 
accomplish tho relief of the long-lteleagucred garrison — to deal 
the first deadly blow at tho revolters of Oudh. Who and what 
wore those men ? They w'ere comjioRed mainly of 
the remnants of regiments which had already 
fought and bled against tho mutineers. They force, 
wore, of tho Jjine, tho 8th, a wing of tho 53rd, the 
75th and 93rd Keginionts; of Sikhs, tho 2n«l and 4th Panjdb 
Infantry ; of Cavalry, tho 0th Lancers, and detachments of tho 
Ist, 2nd, and 5th Cavalry, and i>f Hudson’s Horse ; of Artillery, 
sixteen guns, all tried at Dehli ; a few Bengal sappers, and 
some Panjabi i)ioneer8 ; .and of the Naval Brigade, two hundred 
and fifty men, witli eight heavy guns, and tAvo rocket tubes, 
mounted on light carls. The total number of fighting men, 
European an<l Native, w’as estimated at three thousand four 
hundred men. 

Such wore tho men whom Sir Colin Campliell inspected on 
the afternoon of the day prior to the advance. 

The scene,” writes one who was present on the s«r CoUn in- 
ecc.a8ion,t “was striking. The small army was ^’®®‘***‘*“* 


* Mr. Kavann.G’h wrote an acooimt of tliis journey, JToio I 1Fb» the 

Victoria Cro»e, Ward and I.ock. He died, in St. Thomas’s Hospital, about 
live years ago (1883). 

t Jilackucood'e Magazine, Ootober 1858. The writer was, I believe. Sir 
Archiltald Alir^oii, wlioso share in tho events, the description of which will 
follow, gave brilliant promise of the soldierly excellence whiob has followed. 
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drawn np in quarter-distanco columns in the centre of a vast 
plain, snrroundel by woods. On the edge of those the pickets 
were posted. A mere handful it seemed. The guns of tlic troo}>s 
and batteries who came down from Delilf looked blackened 
and service-worn, but the hordes were in gooil condition, the 
harness in perfect repair, the men swarthy, and evidently 
in perfect fighting trim. The 9th Ijancers, with 
their blue uniforms and white turbans twisted 
tames And round their forage caps, their fiagloss lances, lean 

appesTsnee. haitlj* horses, and gallant bearing, looked the 

{ perfection of a cavalry regiment on active service. Wild and 
pold wfts the carriage of the Sikh cavalry, riding untamed- 
looking steeds, clad in hx>.se fawn-coloureil robes, with long 
boots, blue or red turbans and sashes, and armed with carbine 
and sabre. Next to them were the worn .‘ind wasted remains 
of the 8th and 7.5th, clad entirely in slate-cnloured cloth. With 
a w'osiried air, they stood grouped round their standard — ^war, 
stripped of its display, in all its nakedness. I’hen the 2nd and 
4th Fanjab Infantry, tall <>f stature, with eager eyes overhung 
by large twisted turbans, clad in slujrt satul-colonred tunics — 
men swift to march fte ward in the fight — ambitious both of 
glory and of loot. Last stood, many in numbers, in tall and 
serried rank.s, the 93rd Highlanders. A waving sea of plumes 
and tartans they hapked, a.s, with loiul and rapturous 
cheers, which rolled over the field, they wclc«pmod 
thebsni; their veteran commander, tho chief of their choice. 
It was curious to mark the difference botwtsen the 
old Indian tr(j<jps and the Higlilandcrs in their reception to Sir 
Colin. Anxious au<l fixed was the gaze of the former as ho 
icmIc down their ranks — men evidently trying to 
measure the loader who had been s«pnt to them from 
so far. Enthusiastic beyond cxjprcssion was Ids 
reception by the latter. You saw at once that to him was 
a£Conlcd their entire confidence — that, under him, they would 
go anywhere and do anything.” 

At sunrise the following morning the troops advanced. The 
plan ujiPon which Sir Colin Cam plpoll, well instructed 
Jainf K Outram and pfPSHcssing the advantage 
op«miao«. of the pr«'8cnce by his side of Mr. Kavanagh, had 
determined, was to move on the Alambtigh ; to store 
within that enclosure all the tents, and, having drawn to himsedf 
the detachments still in rear, to make, with a wide sweep, & 
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flank march to the rigl^, on the Dilkusha park and the 
Martini^re ; starting afresh from these points, to force the 
canal close to its junction with the Gumtf ; then, covered by 
that river, to advance, up its light bank, on the Sikandarbagh. 
This point onco securta, a portion of the force could make a 
dash southwards on the barracks north of Hazratganj, and 
having seized them, would erect three batteries to play on the 
outworks of the Kaisarbiigh. ITie main body, meanwhile, forcing 
the Slnih Najaf and the Moti Mahall, would open out the way for 
a junction with Outram. To support this ojieration, Outram 
would co-operate by a heavy fire on the intermediate positions 
held by the enemy from all the guns in the Kesidency ; having 
forced these, he would move out, with all his sick and wounded, 
women and children, and treasure, between the Oiimti and the 
Kaisarbdgh, and eflect a junction with the Cominander-in-Chief. 
It was based upon the plan drawn up bj’ Oiiti am, and transmitted 
to Sir Colin by the hands of the gallant Kavanagh, on the 9th.* 
To carry out this plan, the little army set out at sunrise on 
the morning of the 12th November. It ha<l marched 
barely three miles -when the mlvanced guard, headed SvanST 
by a squadron of Uodson’s Horse, commanded by 
Lieutenant Gough, striking the road leading to Jaldldbdd,f 
came at once under the fire of some light guns, 
covered by a line of field-works. The moment the 
sound was heard, Captain Bourchier brought up his Oough par- 
field battery, and opened a fire which sfK)n silenced 
the hostile guns. The rebels then attempted to 
remove these guns, but Gough, dashing forward, was amongst 


* Vule Appendix A. Objection has been taken to the s(atomc-nt made in 
the text to the cftoct that Sir Colin CanipiH*irB plan was on tlic plan 
furnished by Ontrain. It bas oven been asset tod that Sir C'/oIiii’m plan differed, 
in all respects save one, from tliat projKtsod by Outram. But Sir Colin 
Campbell admitted that he deviated from Outram's in ouo particular only. 
To avoid street lighting ho kept away from the ambush indicated by Outram, 
and took his murse by the open ground near tlie Giiinti. The question, 
then, resolves itself into this : Outram, anxious to as^i^t Sir Colin by con- 
veying to him the knowledge he had acquired on tljo spot, transmitted to 
him, by the bauds of the daring Kavanagh, moat valuable iufonuation ; Sir 
Colin used tliat infonnaiinn liu-goly though not blindly, that is, be carried 
out tlio main plan, though he did not rigidly adhere to all tho details. 
Outram’s plan will be found detailed irt Appendix B., I have ascertained tha t 
it was drawn out by himself alone. In stating, then, in tho tex^ tha t Sir 
Colin’s plan was basM on Outram’s, I am stating the literal truth, 

t Jaldldbiid, AngUc4, **the town of splendour.” 
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tliem like lightning, and drove them from the field with the 
loss of two of thoir pieces. 

No further opixisition was offered to the progress of the force 
to the Alamlmgh.* That same evening the.ci^mp 
jTOAmpTnMr was pitched close to that enclosure : hnt, as it thus 
ttc Aiam- came under the fire constantly directed by the 

^ ' enemy on that place, its position had to be changed 

to another, which brought it under cover of the Alanib&gh. 
Here the .force halted for the following day. 

The Alainbagh was, at this time, hold by Major McIntyre of 
the TBtli Highlanders, nine hundred and thirty 
Sgs Europeans, a few Sikhs, and eight guns. McIntyre’s 

original garrison of two hundred and eighty men 
had been from time to time augmented by parties from Ktiuhptir, 
escorting the provisions w'bicii liad maintained his 
garrison. It is a proof of IMajov McIntyre's skill, 
energy, and arrangement, that although fnmi his 
first occupation of the post, on the 25th Septomix-r, to the date 
of his relief — a jieriod of forty-nine days — he had Ixjen inces- 
santly annoyed by the lire of the batteries erected by the enemy 
alK)nt the place, ho liad only lost one European soldier, and 
that two only had been wounded. The native camp-followers 
and the cattle hail, however, suffered severely. 

On the evening of the 12th ho was, I have shown, relieved. 

The fttllowing day' •was devoted V»y Sir f’olin Campbell 
to inukiiig nnangements for a decisive advance on 
First ho despatched a small brigade, under the 
ettiumand of Colonel the Hon. Adrian Hope of the 
IKJrd Highlanders — an officer of great attainments 
and brilliant promise — to take possession of the fort 
of JahUdlHul, in the right rear of the jsjsilion at 
Alamhdgh. Hope found that the fort, which might have been 
advantageously held, hoiug constructed of thick mud with 
good flanking defences, Iwt been evacuated. Ho therefore 
rendered it useless by blo'wiiig in one of its faces, and returned. 

Whilst one brigade was engaged in this operation. 
Sir Colin caused to lie stacke<l within the enclosure 


Sov. 13. 

the 14 th. 

Adrian Hope 
carried the 
fort of JalU* 
UbdtI. 


^paral 
aaaile on tbe 
13th for an 


all the camp equipage not required for the hard 
AUowtag^. work in prospect. .He directed, also, that whilst 
supplies for fourteen days for himself and the troops 


Alambdgb, Anglic^ “the Garden of the Huiverao.'* 
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in Lakhnao should accompa|iy him, every soldier should carry in 
his haversack provisions for three days’ consumption. Then, too, 
he received his last reinforcements from K&nhpt&r, distributed 
to their several regiments the men brought up by various de- 
tachments he found in t..e Alanibagh, and made a fresh division 
of his force into brigades. By successive reinforce- 
ments, and the junctions with the Alambagh garri- 
son, the force had now been augmented to alsjut five fore* * * * ; 
thousand men of all arms,* with forty-nine guns. 

It was then thus re-an*auged : the 75th regiment, not three 
hundred strong, and which had suffered miicli from previous 
service, was directed to occupy the Alambdgh, aided 
by fifty Sikhs of the regiment of Finizpur, and a de- 
tachment of artillery under Captain Moir. The ment. 
detailing of these troops for tlio purpose indicated 
reduced the force effective for field operations to about four 
thousand seven hundred men. 

The naval brigade, commanded by Captain William Peel, 
consisted of two hundred and fifty men of the crew 
of the Shannon, seamen and marines, having with b^2Soiu»d 
them eight heavy guns and howitzers, drawn by 
bullocks, and two rocket tubes mounted on light 
carts. Vying with these in zeal and ardour was the artillery 
brigade, composed of Travers’s 18-poundor battery, Bemming- 
ton’s and Blunt’s troops of Horse Artillery, half a troo]^ of 
Madras Horse Artillery under Captain Bridge, and Bourchier’s 
battery. This brigade was commanded by Brigadier Craw- 
ford, R.A. 

The cavalry brigade, commanded by Brigadier Little, was 
comjmsed of two squadrons of the 9th Lancers, and 
one each of the Ist, 2nd, and 5th Panjiib Cavalry, *^‘*****>ur* 
and of Hodson’s Horse. 

The Engineers’ Department, comiuaucled by Lieutenant Iion- 
nox, B.E., was composed of a company of Boyal.En- 
gineers, a company of Madras Sappers, a few Bengal 
Sappers who had served at Dehli, and two companies of newly 
raised Panjdb Pioneers. 


* Naval Brigade and Artillery, four hundred and fifty; ravaliy, nine- 

hundred; infantry, three thousand five hundred and fifty; sappers, two 

hundred; heavy guns, twelve; mortars, ten; light field guns^ twenty- 

seven. 
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The infantry brigades were the third, the fourth and the fifth, 
the tnen.* third, commanded "fey Brigadier Greathed, w8» 

* composed of the remnant of the 8th Regiment ; of 

a battalion of detachments of three regiments shut up in 
Lakhnao : and of the 2nd Panjab Native Infantry. The fourth, 
led by Brigadier Adrian Hope, was the strongest of all. It was 
composed of the 98 rd Highlaudei's and a wing of the 53rd, the 
former fresh from England, the latter from Calcutta ; of the 
4th Panj&b Infantry, and a weak battalion of the regiments 
shut up in Lakhnao. The fifth brigade, commanded 
hiuM^^* by Brigadier Bussell, was composed of the 23rd 
Fusiliera and a detachment of the 82nd Regiment. 
one. Hope Grant, with the rank of Brigadier-General, 
had the general direction of the force under tho supervision of 
the Commander-in-Chiof.* 

On the evening of the 13th Sir Colin rode out to reconnoitre. 

Not 14 following morning, at 9 o’clock, the troops 

The order" to having first partaken of a gootl breakfast, ho gave 
advaiiM i8 the order to march. The advance was made from 
the right, through tho fields, cro.s8ing the several 
roads leading from the city at right angles. 'Pho enemy had 
not evidently anticipated this cireuitous movement, as, whilst 
their scouts w^atched the route of tho British from tho tops of 
trees, small bodies of them were seen hastily endeavouring to 
throw up cover at tho several points by which it was likely 
that the head of the advanced column w'ould turn towards the 
city. 

The turning movement was made at tho point expected, and 
the advance, bringing forward their right shoulders, 
moved directly on tho wall of the Dilkuslid park. 
Bhd. * Up to this moment no opposition had been offered 
by the rclMjls ; but, as tho advance neared tlie en- 
closure, a heavy' matchlock fire was opened upon it from the 
left. Reinforcements were at once sent to tho front, and the 
British guns opened upon the group whence this fire proceeded, 
and silenced it. Some rebel skirmishers then showed them- 
selves emerging from the park, but the British skirmishers, 
horse, foot, and artillery, advancing, drove them speedily back, 
and pushed them through the grounds of tho Dilku8h4 park, 
,over the crest of the plateau, to tho Martini6re, about a mile 

* 8ir Hope Grant's Incident$ of the Sepoy War, page 179. 
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below it, on the banks of th^ Gdmtf. The Dilkushi was thus 
carried, almost without a blow. 

This operation, described though it be in a few lines, had 
occupied two hours. The loss on both sides had been incon- 
siderable, as the enemy di . not stand to receive, but retreated 
after discharging their pieces. The work had been easy for 
the assailants, and they were ready for more. 

They did nut halt then in the Dilkusha, but, running and 
cantering across the park, pressed on to the Marti- British 
nidre. The rebels were in advance of them, and the gkiraiSlers 
sight of these men running in panic had inspired 
their comrades, entrusted with the defence of the 
Martini^re, to do something to check the pursuit. They suc- 
ceeded, by considerable exertions, in turning two guns on the 
advancing cavalry, but, before they could pi-oduco any per- 
ceptible effect, Bourchier and Kemmingtoii opened upon them. 
Their fire was quickly followed by discharges from Travers’s 
18-pouuders, and from a heavy howitzer brought up by Captain 
Hardy, R.A. Many rounds had not been fired when the 
infantry, composed of a battalion made up of companies from 
the 6th Fusiliers, the G4ih and 78th Foot, and the 8th Foot, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton of the 78th, came 
up, dashed down the slojie, and carried the Marti- 
ni^re, the enemy not Avaiting to receive them, but 
rotieating across the canal with all sjiced, followed 
by our cavalry. In the course of the pursuit Lieutenant 
Watson* of the Bombay Army, commanding the 
squadron of the 1st I’anjab Cavalry, encountered Wats on’g^^^ 
and slew in a hand-to-hand encounter the leader 
of the enemy’s party, a native ofticer of the 15th 
Irregular Cavalry. Watson hiwl a naiTow escape, his opponent 
having discharged his pistol at him within a few feet of his body. 

Both these important places having been carried, and the 
groui^d up to the edge of the canal being held by 
our troops, it devolved upon the Commander-in- 
Chief to make arrangements for securing his new nukLar- 
position. He accordingly brought up Adrian Hope’s Sr hSdtoK 
brigade (the 4th), and arranged it in position in tbegrouiniup 
the gardens of the Martiniere. Ho located there 
likewise Kemmingtoii’s troop of horse artillery. 

* Now Lieutouaut-Gcnerul Sir John IVatson, KC.B. and V.C. 
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Bussell’s brigade (the 6th) he jxt^ted on the left in front of the 
Dilkush&, whilst on the plain in front of tho Martini6re, occupy- 
ing a line drawn from the canal on their right to tho wall of 
the DilkushA park on their left, he placed Little’s brigade of 
cavalry and Bourchier’s battery. Somewhat later in the after- 
noon, in pursuance of orders issued by Sir Colin, with a view 
to guard his communications with tho Alambagh from being 
cut oft' by a turning movement on his left, Brigadier Bussell 
pushed forward several companies of his infantiy to occupy two 
villages on the canal, covering tho left of tho British position. 

These arrangements had not been ma«le one moment too soon. 

They wore hardly coiupletotl, when it became evident. 
The enemy from tho massing of troops on their centre, that the 
attack him; enemy were contemplating an aggrt'ssivo move- 
ment. To gain information as to its jtrobable nature, 
Captain Grant of the ‘Jth Lancers galloped forward to recon- 
noitre. He was received by a crashipg mtisketry fire, which, 
however, left him unscathed. Little at once ordered Bourohier 
to tho front, supporting him with his cavalry. It 
hadWtfpr* was then st.'en how wise had been tho occupation of 
coum^****” villagt's ali’eady rofeired to, for tho enemy, 

’ creeping down to tho oed of tho canal, had opened 
upon them a heavy and continxiotis fire ; hut as soon as Bour- 
chier’s guns opemsl upon their supporting masses they fell 
back very rapidly to the city. A few more discharges cleared 
the canal Ix^d. 

Littlo, having accompli.shcd his mission, withdraw to the 
Mai tiniure comjxmnd, and orders wore at once issued 
a sSond*''* bivouac. But scarcely Lad tho horses 

attempt; been untraced than tho enemy, rogathoring courage, 
made a second and more desperate attempt to turn 
the British position. About four hundred yards to the proper 
r^ht of tho w'all of tho l^ilkushA jiark, as one fiices the canal, 
is tho bridge connecting tho Martiniero plain tvith the Hazrat- 
ganj main street. It was on this bridge that tho rebels now, 
about 5 o’clock in tho afternoon, camo down in great numbers 
and vrith several guns. 

If they had counted on finding tho British troops unprepared, 
they wore disappiinted. Stealthy as had been their 
l“*Juta£m**** movements, they had been watched by a man who 
:^ope, novor missed an opportunity. As they approached 
the b|idgc Adrian Hope brought up his brigade 
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with an alacrity not to bo ^urpassod. The 93rd ho placed 
lining a mud-wall opposite the bridge. On either side of them 
were the 53rd and the 4th Panjabis. Remmington’s troop 
galloped at once to the front, closely followed by the remainder 
of the artilleiy, and openeu fire on the enemy. The cavalry 
were handy. As each successive regiment came up, it lined 
the banks of the canal. 

Bourchier’s battery and Peel’s 24-pounders occupied a position 
on some high ground on the left of the bridge, 
whence they wore able to direct a concentric fire wiiuampeei 
on the angle formed by the canal near the bridge, 
and where the enemy wore masseii in largo numbers. 

Their fire speedily “ crushed ” * the enemy out of this position. 
Then Adrian Ilojie, forming up hi.s brigade, pushed across the 
bridge, drove back the enemy with heavy los.s, and secured a 
lodgment on the other side. The attack of the rebels had failed.f 

Then did the Briti.sh tr(M)p8 bivouac for the night, Adrian 
Hope's brigade, flanked by llourchier’s batterj', two 
guns of the naval brigade, and a troop of cavaby, for fhenig^ 
on the canal; Kussell’s brigade on their right; 

Greathed’s in the rear ; the bulk of the artillery on the high 
ground to the loft, and the cavalry on the summit of the plateau 
round the Dilkusha house behind the centre. The men slept 
with their arms by their side, ready for prompt action. 

The following day, the loth, was spent in making prepara- 
tions for the gland advance. The Dilkusha palace 
was to be made a second depot for the stores and 
baggage, which would have needlessly encumbered an army 
that had to fight in the streets. The heavy baggage, 
consisting of everything pertaining to the officers 
and soldiers, had been placed in chaigc of a coiumands 
strong rear-guard, commanded by Lieutenant -Colonel 
Swart, II.M.’s 93rd Highlanders. This officer, whose 
splendid gallantry was soon to be displayed in a position more 
advanced and still more dangerous, had had no easy time of it. 
Although h'is men had been under arms on the 14th at the 


* BUbckteocKVB Magazine^ Juno 1858. 

t In this action our Ibrce lost two very promising officers, Captain Mayne, 
of the Bengal Artillery, and Captain WheatW, of tJie Carabinee^ doing 
duty with the 9th Lancers. A few hours bemre, Wheatley, talking with 
■ome comrades of tho approaching Christmas, had remarked, ** 1 wonder 
how many of us will then be alive.’’ He was a very gidlant officer. 
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same time as tHe rest of the arm^, his progress, charged as he 
\ 7 a 8 with a largo convoy, had necessarily been slow. The 
enemy, hovering about the main force, but afraid to attack it, 
had singled out the rear-guard as their prey. The attacks 
which they made upon it were incessant. But, 
well aided by Blunt of the Bengal, and Crawford 
ciawfoni. he of tho Royal, Artillery, Ewart beat back every 
«as8anlt. The attacks” had, however, necessarily 
delayed him, and he %vas unable to bring his convoy 
into camp before the 15th. He brought it then, having accom- 
plished i^ilfully a difficult and harassing task. 

Then did Sir Colin make his final arrangements. The whole 
of his heavy baggage, his supplies for fourteen days, 
^t^ade he stored in the Dilkusha. into the palace all tho 
sick and wounded were conveyed. Defences were 
thrown up round that building, and a force was 
detailed to guard it. Thi.s force consisted of five field guns, 
half the 9th Lancers, the Military Train, a squadron of Fanjab 
Cavalry, and the remnant of the gallant 8th, about three 
hundred strong — the whole under the command of Brigadier 
Little of the 9th Lancers. 

But, though tho 15th was a day of preparation, tho enemy 
TheanenKxm leave the fighting qualities of oTir soldiers 

Md night****” untested. About mid-day, huge masses of infantry 
» 4 t«iS**** supporting two horse artillery guns, made a strong 
demonstration against the extreme right of tho 
British position. Their pickets, however, \.wero on tho alert, 
and, the guns (two guns of tho Madras Native Horse Artillery) 
speedily opening fire, the enemy fell back. As the point thus 
threatened was that from which it was intended to make the 


advance tho following morning. Sir Colin deemed it advisable 
to draw the enemy’s attention to another quarter. Ho accord- 
ingly a little later in tho day made a strong reconnaissance in 
front of our extreme left, and subsequently massed all our 
artillery on that point. Ho further directed that, during tho 
night, a fire of mortars should bo directed on tho point opposite 
our left, so as to keep the enemy’s attention fixed there, whilst 
silence should be preserved at the other end of the line. 

Having made all the arrangements which skill and foresight 

ar aattn atKiuat to suggest. Sir Colin signalled to Sir James 

ontnunbia fatentioa Outram, by a code previously arranged, that 
to advance. ^guld advance on the morrow. 
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Early on the morning the 16th the heavy gnns were 
withdrawn from the advan jd pickets on the canal, ,, 

and the detachments of idrian nui)e*s brigade 
which had been sent to the front rejoined their regiments. 
The men first breakfasted. Then, a strong body of 
cavalry, with Blunt’s troop of Horse Artillery and ^the leSi!* 
a company of the 53rd, forming the advance guard, 
moved forward from the extreme right. The way crossed the 
canal, then dry ; foUownd then for about a mile the bank of the 
Gumti, led them through a narrow line, tlxrough thickly wooded 
enclosures, and then made a shai-p turn to the left on to a road 
which, turning again, laii between low mud houses, for about 
a hundred and twenty yards parallel to the Sikandarbagh. 
Following the advance guard marched Adrian Hope’s brigade ; 
then KusselVs ; then the ammunition and engineers’ park. 
Greathod’s brigade, now reduced by the retention of the 
8th at tlio Hilknsba, remained till mid-day occupying the 
position on the canal, so as to protect the left rear of the main 
body. It then folhiwed the remainder of the force as its rear 
guard. 

The precautions taken by Sir Colin the preceding afternoon 
and evening hud been successful, for the enemy’s attention had 
been completely diverted from the line of advance he had 
contemplated. His advanced guard, then, marched along the 
bank of the Gumti, through the lane and enclosures, 
without meeting an enemy. Suddenly it made the 
sharp turn to the loft already described. Then the in con- 

enemy for the first time to»)k the alarm. First from 
men occupying huts and enclosures in advance of the 
building, then from the mass of men in the Sikandarbagh* 
itself, poured an overwhelming fire on the troops forming the 
advance. Their position was, in a military point of view, 
desperate, for they were exposing their fiank to the enemy. 
For a distance of a hundi’ed and twenty yards to the w'alled 
enclosure of Sikandarbagh, they were broadside on to the 
enemy’s fire. OuV officers saw the position clearly. 

Before a shot had been fired a staff officer remarked i>*n(^rofiu 
to his right-hand comrade, “ If these fellows allow *’**““'"* 

* The Siknndarbtigh, Anglic^ “ the garden of Alexander,” is a high-walled 

enclosure about a humlrt-d and fifty yards square, with towers at the 
angles. 
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one of us to get out of this cul de sac alive, they deserve every 
one of them to be hanged.”* 

The situation Avas indeed critical. The gallant 53rd (one 
company only), in skirmishing order, lined indeed the enclosures 
bordering on the lane ; but their numl>ers were few, and the 
fire of the enemy was concentrated ; the cavalry Avoi*e jammed 
together, unable to advance, and the high banks on either side 
seemed to ofier an impassable barrier to artillery. 

JBut only “‘seemed.” I7p the steep bank the daring Blunt 
led his gallant troop, and, “ conquering the im- 
of* possible,” brought them, guns and all, into an open 
space between the Sikandarb^gh and another large 
loop-holed building, exposed as ho galloped on to a terrific 
cross-fire. Here unlimbering, with remarkable coolness and 
self-possession, he opened with his six guns on the Sikandarbagh. 
Never was anything done better. 

Whilst Blunt was engaged on this gallant deed, Adrian Hope’s 
brigade, disengaging itself, had como up with a rush 
Adrian gml clriven the enemy first from the enclosures 
bri^l bordering the lane, and then from the largo building 
of Avhich I have spoken ojqwsite the Sikandarbagh. 
This gave it access to the open sj>ace on which Blunt had 
unlimbered. TraA’crs followed Avith his heavy 
hi8*he”y"'* batterj', and, the sappers and minors having dc- 
battery. molisliod a portio.i of the high bank, he too was able, 
by the aid of the infantry, to bring tAvo of his 
18-X)Ounders into position and to open fire against the angle of 
the enclosure. In less than half an hour their fire opened a hole 
in the Avail Avhich might Ikj jiraetieablo for stormors. 

Meanwhile the infantry of Adrian Hope’s bt igtide, after tho 
achievement already relat<*d, had been ordered to lio 
covered by a small bank and some trees. But 
darbiigb. the moment the breach was considerotl practicable 
the bugle-sound gav’c tho signal for as'>ault. It wa» 
made by the 93id Highlandera and tho 4th Panjab Bifles^ 
supported by the 53rd and a battalion of detachments. 
Springing to their feet, tho Highlanders under Lieufenant- 
Colonel Ewart, and the Sikhs under Lieutenant Paul, dashed 


* Jtlaekwood’s Magazine, October 1828. Tlio writer of tho article quoted 
either made or heard tlic remark. He was, as 1 have already stated, himself 
a distinguished actor iii the campaign. 
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forward. ** It was,” writes ^an eye-witness,* “ a gloriona msli. 
On went, in generous rivalry, the turban of the Sikh and the 
dark plume of the Highlander. A native officer of the Sikhs ” 
— Subahdar Qokal Singh, specially mentioned by the Commander- 
in- Chief in his despatch — waving his talw&r above his head, 
dashed on full five yards in front of his men. The Highlanders, 
determined not to be left behind, strained nerve and limb in the 
race. Their officers led like gallant gentlemen, shaking their 
broadswords in the air. Two young ensigns springing over a 
low mud wall gave the colours of the regiment to the breeze. 
Z^ul with voice and accent urged on his wild followers.” All 
ran towards the hole — a small hole in a bricked-up doorway, 
about three feet square and about the same distance from the 
ground. A Sikh of the 4th Bifles reached it first, but he was 
shot dead as he jumped through. A similar fate befell a 
Highlander in his track. A young officer of the 93rd, Bichwd 
Cooper by name, outstripping the majority of his 
comrades, was more fortunate. Flying, so to speak, 
through the hole, ho landed unscathed. “ His jump 
into it,” wrote the gallant Blunt, who witnessed it, “ reminded 
me of the headlong leap which Harlequin in a panto- 
mime makes through a shop window, and I thought at the 
time that if he was not rushing to certain death life would be 
very rincertain to those first making entrance by that ugly blind 
hole.” Cooper was almost immediately followed by Colonel 
Ewart of the O.lrd; Ewart by Captain John I. Ewart, 
Lumsden, of the MOth Native Infantry, but attached 
as interpreter to the 93id Highlanders; Liimsden by three privates 
of that regiment, they again by eight or nine men, Sikhs of the 
4th Fanjab Bifles and Highlanders. Another officer. Captain 
Burroughst of the 93rd, also penetrated within the enclosure, 
but was almost immediately attacked’ and severely wounded. 
Altogether, besides the three officers, about a dozen men, Sikhs 
and Highlanders, had jumped within the enclosure, when, from 


* Blaekteood^a Magazine, October 1858. 

t Colonel Ewart wrote me in December 1880. ^ I cannot tell you positively 

who was first iu through the hole. Captain Burroughs claimed the houour, 
and certainly be was in before me, as, when I jumped through, I noticed him 
inside with his head bleeding from a sabre cut.” On this! would observe^ 
ffiat possibly Captain Burroughs entered by another aperture. The pre- 
pondetanoe of evidenoo goes to show that through “ that ugly blind hole” 
the oflSeers jumped in the order stated in the text 
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some reason yet undiscovered, the supply from outside suddenly 
stopped. The enclosure in which these fourteen men 
^kbs'and^ fouiid themselves was a hundred and fifty yards 
HighiuiderB Square, with towers at the angles, and in the centre 
of the eastern face a building, consisting of a room 
opening out into a courtyard behind it, the grass growing 
all over the ground of the enclosure sufficiently high 
cnemy^* ** * * ” ***** to conccal the enemy from view. There wore, how- 
hvor, two pathways — the one to the left leading to 
the gate; the other, to the right, to the building in 
the centre of the eastern face. 

Losing not a moment after he had daringly jumped in. Cooper 
dashed along the path to the right, closely followed 
by Ewart, Lumsden, and about a uossen soldiers, 
iwiowers*****'^ No Other officer accompanied them. Following the 
path, they reached an angle of the enclosure, turned 
it, and in three seconds more found themselves in front of the 
square building I have already described. There were rebels 
face to front of it, rebels within it, rebels in the court- 

bMvi^tbe yard behind it. But on this occasion, as on so many 
enemy’ g others, boldness was prudence. I’he rebels outside, 
astonished by the sudden appearance of the three 
British officers and their following, ignorant of their numbers, 
and believing, it may be presumed, that the main entrance had 
been forced, ran huiTiedly into the building, and attempted to 
make their way through a small door into the courtyard behind. 
The three officers and their men dashed after them, and a hand- 
^ to-hand encounter ensued. Cooper, after greatly 
“ distinguishing himself and laying many low with a 
KM the sword wielded by an arm of more than ordinary 
strength, was singled out by a native officer of the 
regiment of Lodiana, and received from- him a slash across the 
forehead at the same moment that he laid his antagonist dead 
at his feet. Lumsden, emulating Cooper, was clearing a way 
for himself, when he was killed by a nnisket shot.* Ewart, forcing 
his way into the courtyard, pushed forward with his following 


* Colonel Ewart wrote me, after the appearance of the second edition of this 
work : "Lumsden behaved in a most gallant manner, immediately before his 
fall 1 saw him waving his sword over his head, at the same time calling out : 

** Come on,'men, for the honour of Scotland.’ Ho belonged to Aberdeenshire, 

and was a fine fellow. His conduct was the more creditable, as, being only an 

Interpreter, he need not have joined the stormers. 
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against the men at the other end of it. Some of these men had 

muskets, some swords and shields. They allowed „ ^ 

Ewart to approach within ten yards of them, when 

those who had muskets fir-'d a volley. Fortunately 

they fired high. One ball pierced Ewart’s bonnet, of Ewart, Uw 

The few Highlanders and Sikhs then rushed at them, 

and a desiderate hand-to-hand encounter ensued. 

One tall rebel, armed with sword and shield, singled out 
Ewart for destruction, but that gallant officer ^j,enth«re- 
was beforehand with him, and shot him, and five mainderof 
others who followed him, dead with his revolver. 

Still in the end numbers might have prevailed, when 

at the critical moment the bulk of the Brigade, Highlanders* 

the Sikhs, and the 53rd, poured in to the rescue. 

How these had forced their way remains now to be told. 
Impatient of the delay which would be caused by 
jumping singly through a narrow hole, the bulk of de^ed. 
the storming party had turned to the left to force 
a way by the gate of the enclosure. This gate was locked and 
barred ; and although the men used all their efforts, firing their 
pieces at the lock, some time elapsed before it gave way. But at 
last it yielded, and the 93rd and Sikhs dashed through it. 
Almost simultaneously the 63rd forced a barred window to the 
right of it and joined in the rush to the rescue of Ewart, of 
Ciooper, still fighting in spite of his wound, and their comrades. 

I have been particular in describing in full detail the services 
of these two gallant officers, both belonging to the 
93rd Highlanders, of Lumsden attached to the same Th« splendid . 
regiment, and of Burroughs, not only because they 
and the ten or twelve men who followed them were cooper, and 
the first to penetrate within the enclosure of the nt^^^and"* 
Sikandarbdgh, nor because their action had a direct nnrewarded. 
effect on the ultimate issue, holding, as they did, 
the rebels in check while the main body of the storming party 
were engaged in endeavouring to force an entrance by the main 

S ate, but because, whilst many officers were mentioned in the 
espatch,* the splendid services of these two gallant men did 


* •* Tho attack on the Sikandarb&Eh had now been proceeding for abont an 
hour and n half, when it was determined to take the place bv storm tloong^ 
a small opening which hod been made. This was done in the most briliiaiit 
manner ty the remainder of the Highlanders, the 53rd and 4th Paniib 
bilhntiy, supported by a battalion of detachments under Major Bamston."— 
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not receive even a bare notice. It is fit that, even after the 
lapse of twenty years, history should atone, as far as atonement 
is possible, for official neglect. 

To return, 1 have already stated that, whilst Ewart and 
Cooper and their small following were making fierce head 
against the mass of rebels opposed to them, a considerable body 
of 'the 93rd and the 4th Fanjdb Rifles, outside the enclosure, 
had, by strenuous exeitions, succeeded in forcing the 
Stye ulck*” doorway, whilst the 53rd had driven in the 

the rebels. window on its right. Through these, and through 
Cooper’s hole, which the sappers had succeeded in 
enlarging, the stormers poured as fast as they could make their 
way. As they entered, the rebels fell back in-to the towers at 
'the angle of the enclosure, and opened a hea'vy and continuous 
m'usketry fire on our men, occasionally diversifying this mode 
of fighting by descendingto a hand-to-hand encounter. 
taMawfJar, In One of those. Colonel Ewart succeeded in cutting 
ted^Dden'* down two native officers who guarded a colour, and 
in capturing the colour,* which he presented 'with 
his ewn hand to Sir Colin Campbell. 

The fight for the possession of the enclosure was bloody and 
desperate, the rebels fighting with all the energy of despair. 

OMeial Despatch of Sir Colin Campbell, ilated 18th November, 1857. It 
Wul be observed that neither Ewart nor Cooper is mentioned. Yet Cooper's 
splendid deed was well known in camp. I have seen letters from dis- 
tmgnished officers shding that he was pointed out to them as tho man “ who had 
leapt into the breach.” When, a few days later, the officers of the 93rd were 
oslled upon to elect from among themselves one member whom they con.-idered 
entitled to rcoeive tho Victoria Cross for distinguished conduct and bravery 
under fire in the field, although the majority of the officers voted for Captain 
W. D. Stewart, many voted for Ewart and Cooper. No other officer was 
voted for. “ On that occasion,” wrote three years later one, not tho least 
distinguished amongst them, “ I, for one, gave my vote in Cooper’s favour, 
conscientiously considering that he had justly earned the distinction .... 
I know that this was the opinion of others besides myself .... Cooper and 
Ewart both deserved to receive the Victoria Cross.” Yet their gallant deeds 
were not even mentioned. It is true that Colonel Ewart was subsequently 
made a Companion of tlic Bath and Aide-dc Camp to the Queen, bnt Cooper 
was left out in the cold — where he stilt remains. 

* This was another splendid deed buried till now in silence. Ewart had 
observed the colour in question in one of the rooms into which the rebels 
had retreated. He determined to get possession of it, and made a dash 
quite' unassisted, at the room. He found the entrance to it defended by two 
native officers armed with talwdrs, each on either side of the doorway. He 
fought them both and kUlcd them, receiving himself two sabre outs. 
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Nor did the struggle end when our men forced their way 
inside. Every room, every staircase, every comer of the 
towers was contested. Quarter was neither given 
nor asked for, and when at last the assailants were 
masters of the place moi^ than two thousand rebel tia^htw, 
corpses lay heaped around them. It is said that, of 
all who garrisoned it, only four men escaped, but gXed. 
even the escaj)e of four is doubtful. 

Meanwhile, whilst detachments of the 93rd, of the 53rd, and 
the 4th Paiijab Kiilcs were gradually overcoming 
resistance in the enclosure, some companies of tho 
93rd and 53rd, supported by two guns of Blunt’s tured. 
battery, had pushed forward through the opening, 
and following tho plain nearly southward for almost half a 
mile, had attacked and effected a lodgment in a large building 
called “ Tho Barracks,” and which formed at about half the 
distance tho angle of the rectangular road, used in contradistinc- 
tion to the direct road which connected the tSikandarbdgh with 
the Kaisarbagh. In this attack Captain Stewart, of 
the right wing of the 93rd, greatly distinguished ^ptain 
himself by capturing two guns which commanded 
the approaches to tlie Barracks. 

But the shorter road from Sikandarbagh to the Besidenoy 
ran directly westward between the large loop-holed building, 
stormed in the first instance by Adrian Hope’s brigade and the 
Sikandarbagh itself, across an open plain about twelve hundred 
yards broad. “ About three hundred yards along this road 
there is a small village, with garden enclosures round it;** 
while about two hundred and fifty yards further on, and a 
hundred yards to the right of the road, stood the Sh&h Najaf,* 
a large mosque, situated in a garden enclosed by a 
high loop-holed wall. This wall is nearly square v ^f^ *** 
and very strong. Between it and the plains is a 
tiiick fringe of jungle and enclosures, with trees, and scattered 
mud cottages, which make it impossible to get a distinct view 
of the place until you come close on it. Between it and the 
Sikandarbagh, amidst jungles and enclosure, to the right of the 
little plain, was a building on a high mound called the Eadam 
Easiil.” t 

* So called from * Najaf,' a town 98 miles firom Baghdad, when A If, the 
SQCoessor of tho Prophet Muhammad, was buried. 

t Blocfttosod’s Magatine, October 1858. 
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The afternoon was now waning^, and Sir Colin Campbell 
deemed it essential to oarry the Sh6h Najaf. The 
operation was dangoroiis and luost difficult. Success, 
r!S?w*? t ^ most men, would have seemed uncertain. Failure 
^ was ruin. Of all the actions in the campaign this 
was the most critical. How it was done has been described 


by an actor in the scene, with a vigour of touch and with life- 
like freshness which it is impossible to surpass. I have read 
nothing whifih conveys the scene more vividly to the mind. I 
am sure, then, I shall be pardoned, if, instead of using my own 
language, I borrow the account of the daring action from one 
who saw it, and who wrote what he saw.* 

*' Hope,” says the writer, taking up the story from the point 
where I left it, “having no^ drawn off his brigade from the 
Sikandarbagh, led it against the village, which ho cleared and 
occupied without much difficulty ; while Peel brought 
wp bis 24-pounder8, mortars, and rocket frames, and 
placed them in battery against the Shah Najaf in 
an oblique line, with their left resting on the village. The 
musketry fire which streamed unceasingly from that building 
and the surrormding enclosures was most biting and severe ; 
and after nearly three hours battering it was still unsubdued. 
An attempt, made with great gallantry by Major Bamston 
with his battalion of detachments, to drive the enemy from the 
fringe of jungle and enclosures in front, by setting fire to the 
houses, proved unsuccessful ; but on the right the Kadain BastU. 
was assaulted and carried by a pai'ty of Sikhs. 

** In the narrow lane leading up from the rear, meanwhile, 
the utmost confusion prevailed. The animals oarry- 
StiwUme*"” the ordnance and the engineer supplies, unable to 
«oiDinnnU advance from the enemy’s fire in front— unable to 
^rear!'*** get out on either side, and pressed forward by those 
in rear — got completely jammed, insomuch that an 
officer, sent to bring up ammunition and all Greathed’s dispos- 
able infantry to the now hard-pressed front, had t^e utmost 
difficulty to get the men on in single file ; whilst, some house-s 
having been wantonly set on fire by the camp-followers, the 
passage was for a time entirely blocked up ; and it was only 
when the flames were abating that a string of camels, laden 
with .small-arm ammunition, which was urgently ret^uired by 


* Blackwood** Magazine, October 1858. 
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the troops engaged, could, with great risk and toil be forced 
through the narrow and scorching pass. Even then, however, 
the confusion near the Sikandarb^gh had got to such a pitch, 
that all passage had become impossible ; and, had it not been 
that a staff officer di8Co\v.red a by-path leading into a broad 
road which abutted on the Sikandarbagh, neither men nor 
ammunition could have been brought up. 

“ In front of the Shah Najaf the battle made no way. The 
enemy, about 4 o’clock, got a heavy gun to bear 
upon us from the o])posite bank of the river, and 
their very first shot blow up one of Peel’s tumbrils, way anainat 
whilst their deadly musketry had obliged him to 
withdraw the men from one of his pieces and 
diminished the fire of the others. The men were falling fast. 
Even Peel’s usually bright face became grave and anxious. 
Sir Colin sat on his white horse, ex])osed to the whole storm of 
shot, looking intently on the Shah Najaf, which was wreathed 
in volumes of smoke from the burning buildings in its front, 
but sparkled all over with the bright flash of small arms. It 
was now apparent that the crisis of the battle had come. Our 
heavy artillery could not subdue the fire of the Shah Najaf ; we 
could not even hold permanently our present advanced position 
under it. But retreat to us there w'as none. By that fatal 
lane our refluent force could never bo withdrawn. Outram, and 
Havelock, and Inglis, with our women and children, were in 
the front, and England’s honour was pledged to bring them 
scatheless out of the fiery furnace. AVhat shot and shell 
could not do, the bayonets of the infantry must accomplish. 
But the crisis was terrible. Even as the fate of the French 
empire hun^ at Wagram on the footsteps of Macdonald’s 
column, so did the fate of our Indian dominions depend that 
day on the result of the desperate assault now about to be 
undertaken. 

“ Collecfing the 93rd about him, the Couimander-in-Chief 
addressed a lew words to them. Not concealing the 
extent of the danger, ho told them that ho had not 
intended that day to employ them again, but that 
the Shdh Najaf mmt he taken; that the artillery 
could not bring its fire under, so they must win it with the 
bayonet. Giving them a few plain direoldons, he told them he 
would go on with them himself. 

**To execute this design, Middleton’s bsttexy of the Royal 
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Artillery was to pass Peel's guns on tt.e right, and, getting as close 
as possible to the Sh&h Najaf, to open a qnick and well-sustained 
fire of grape. Feel was to redouble his, and 
the 93rd tt» form in column in the open plain, 
close to the village, ready to rush on. 

“Middleton’s battery came up magnificently. With loud 
uiddieton cheers, the drivers waving their whips, the gunners 
their caps, they galloped forward through that 
deadly fire fo within pistol-shot of the wall, unlimbered, and 
wuiiamPeei P^^tcd in round after round of grajw. Peel, manning 
all his guns, worked his pieces with redoubled 
energy, and under cover of this iron storm, the 03rd, excited to 
the highest degree, with dashing eyes and nervoir’ tread, rolled 
sirOoiin wave. The grey-haired veteran of 

many fights rode, with his sword drawn, at their 
head. Keen was his eye, as when in the pride of youth he led 
the stormers of St. Sebastian. Ilis staif crowded round him. 


Aarian Ho e "'1th his towering form and gentle smile, 

** ‘ w'as there, leading, as ever was his wont, the men 
by whom he was loved so well. As they approached the 
nearest angle of the enclosure, the soldiers began to drop fast; 
but, without a check, they reached its foot. TJiere, however, 
they were brought to a stand. The wall, perfectly entire, was 
nearly twenty feet high, and well hxjp-huled ; tKero was no 
breach, and there were no scaling-ladders. I'nable to advance, 
unirilling to retire, they halted and commenced a musketry 
battle with the garrison. But all the advantage was with the 


latter, who shot with security from behind their loops, and the 
Highlanders went dow'ii fast before them. At this 
i^fb^es *1“® nearly all the mounted officera were either 
wounded or dismounted. Hope and his aide-de- 


camp were both rolling on the ground at the same 
moment, with their horses shot under them : his major of 
brigade had just met with the same fate: two of Sir Colin's 


staff had been stricken to the earth : a party, which had pushed 
<m round the angle to the gate, had found it covered so well by 
a new work in masonry as to be perfectly unassailable. Two 
of Feel’s guns were now brought up to within a few yards of 
the wall. Covered by the fusilade of the infantry, the saUorB 
shot fast and strong ; but, though tho masonry soon fell off in 
flakes, it came down so as to leave the mass behind perpen- 
dicular, and as inaccessible as ever. 
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** Success seemed now impossible. Even Hope and Peel, 
these two men, iron of will and ready of resource, 
could see no way. Anxioue and careworn grew Sir 
Colin’s brow. The dead nd wounded were ordered poariue. ' 
to be collected and carried to the rear. Some rucket 
frames were brought up, and threw in a volley of these fiery 
projectiles, with such admirable precision, that, just skimming 
over the top of the rampart, they plunged hissing into the 
interior of the building, and searched it out with a destroying 
force. Under cover of this, the guns were drawn off. The 
shades of evening were falling fast — the assault 
could not much longer Ijo continued. Then, as a 
last resource — the last throw of a desperate game — Hope at- 
Adrian Hope,* collecting some fifty men, stole 
silently and cautiously through the jungle and 
brushwood away to the right, to a portion of the wall on which 
he had, before the assault, thought he perceived some injury to 
have been inflicted. Reaching it unperceived, a narrow fissure 
was found. Up this, a single man was, with some difficulty, 
pushed. He saw no one near the spot, and so helped up 
Hope, Ogilvy (attached to the Madras Sappers), Allgood the 
AsSistant-Quartermaster-General, and some others. 

The numbers inside soon increased, and as they did 
so they advanced, gradually extending their front. 

A body of sappers, sent for in haste, arrived at the double : the 
opening w^as enlarged, the s|ipi>oi*ts rushed in. Meanwhile, 
Hope’s small party, pushing on, to their great astonishment, 
found themselves almost unopposed. Gaining the gate, they 
threw it open for their comrades. The white dresses of the 
last of the garrison were just seen gliding away amidst the 
roUing smoke into the dark shadows of the night. Panic- 
stricken apparently by the destruction caused by the rockets, 
and the sudden appearance of some of the assailants within the 
walls, they fled from the place and gave up the stiniggle just 
when victory was secure. 

*' Never had there been a harder-fought dayif but never was 
a result gained more satisfactory.” 

* 1 believe that, in point of fact, Adrian Hope’s attention was drawn to tbis 
portion of the wall by Sergeant Paton, S8rd, who was tiie first to discoyoar its 
weakness. For this act Paton received the Yictoiia Cross. 

t It was an action almost unexampled in war .” — Sir Cclin CampbelFm 
Detgateh, 18th November, 1857. 
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A lodgment bad been gained for ,^be night. Every man felt 
now that the work was virtually' accomplished. It is true that 
between the position gained and that occupied by Outram 
there were still buildings which the rebels would fight to 
maintain. But those buildings taken all tcigether did not equal 
one Shdh Najaf. The men who had, under the circumstances 
narrated, stormed that mosque, might justly feci confident 
that the difficulties of the morrow could not be insuperable. 
No wonder Ithat “ there was joy now in every heart — there 
was light in every eye.” 

The order then was given to bivouac for the night. The 
main body of the 93rd garrisoned the Shdh Najaf; another 
portion of that regiment, under Colonel Ewart, occupied the 
barracks, already adverted to. The troops not occupying those 
two poste lined the roads, maintaining the communications 
between the three points — the Barracks, Sikandarbagh, and 
the Shdh Najaf. The field hospital fur the wounded was 
established in some huts up]X>site the SikandarbAgh, which 
might be regarded as the central point of the position taken up 
for the night. The men lay down in line with their arms in 
their hands. 


Whilst they are sleeping I may advert, I fear too briefly, to 
some of the deeds of gallantry accomplished during 
eventful day. Not all the brave actions por- 
deaerriiig formed on the battle-field can come under the 


notice of a commander; nor coming under his 
notice, are they always mentioned. The stereotyped 
form of despatch-writing prevailing in, if not peculiar to, the 
British army necessitates the mention of all officers on the staff 


of the commander, of the divisional and brigade commanders 
and their staffs, of the officers commanding regiments and 
batteries, of all heads of departments. Not to mention any one 
of these officers is to disgrace him. It follows that such stereo- 


typed mention is without real value. This hard-and-fast rule 
is unjust. It may sometimes happen that a particular staff 
officer or a particular regimental commander fails to distinguish 
himself, that he makes serious blunders. Such matters are at 


once known in the camp. But, when the despatch appears, the 
capable finds himself bracketed in one chorus of praise with the 
incapable, the clear-headed with the dullard, and the general 

K buc knows no difference between them. Hence, I repeat, 
) stereotyped praise of despatches is really without value. 
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But there is some praise awhich is not stereotyped. Such is 
the praise, for instance, awarded for special deeds of 
daring. Applause of this sort is real and genuine. ^^^^**'* 
Yet, while ite genuinenes when applied cannot be done, 
questioned, it is undeniable that many greatly dis- 
tinguish themselTes whose names are never brought forward. 
No stranger can be sure, when addressing an officer of the 
British army, that he is not speaking to an undecorated hero. 

I have mentioned, in the proper place, the splendid achieve- 
ments, in the early part of the day, of Ewart, of 
Bichard Cooper, of Lumsden, and of Burroughs. JfUwd^ 
Those “ undecorated heroes ” were undoubtedly the 
men who made the first entrance into the Sikandarbdgh. But 
on a day when so many distinguished themselves they were not 
the only heroes. One non-commissioned officer and two privates 
of the 93rd, Dunley, Mackay, and Grant, effected their entrance 
into the iSikaudarbdgh by the hole through which Cooper had 
leapt, though after him, and gallantly supported their officers. 
More fortunate than these, they received the Cross for their 
daring. Sergeant Munro of the same regiment received the 
Cross for distinguished conduct in tlie same enclosure. In the 
53rd Begiment, Lieutenant Ffrench, and Privates Eenny and 
Irwin, and, in the 84th, Cai)tain the Hon. H. A. Anson,* 
deservedly received the Cross for conspicuous daring in the 
capture of the Sikandarbdgh. Later in the same day. Captain 
Stewart of the 93rd secured the Cross for the capture of two of 
the enemy’s guns at tlie Barracks. I have already mentioned 
Sergeant I*aton of the 93rd.t The Cross was given to this 
daring non-commissioned officer ‘‘for distinguished personal 
gallantry in proceeding alone round the Shall Najaf under an 
extremely heavy fire, discovering a lireach on the opposite side, 
to whicii ho afterwards conducted the regiment, by which means 
that important position was taken.” There were many others 
not less deserving even than this man. What could exceed the 
gallantry of Blunt of the Bengal Horse Artillery, taking his 
guns over an ** impossible ” wall, and calmly unlimbering on the 
plain between a heavy fire on either side of him ; the imper- 
turbable coolness of William Peel, the daring of Travers, of 


* Captain Anson’s gallant conduct at Bolandshabr, almidy mentioned, 
had previously fiitilled him to the Cross, 

t Page 187, note. 
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Middleton, of Bourchior, of Loiig^en, of Walker, of Hardy — 
killed fighting with his guns, — of Ford, of Brown, and of 
Bridge — all gunners. Royal and Bengal ? “ It is impossible,” 

wrote Sir Colin Campbell, **to draw any distinction between 
any of these officers. They all distinguished themselves under 
very arduous circumstances.’* Of Adrian Hope I have already 
spoken. The bare statement of his action is sufficient. Not 
less deserve to be mentioned the two Alisons, sons of the 
historian, d^aul, MacQueen, Biddulph, Oldfield, Barustou, Wood, 
Keen, Welsh, McNamara, Lumsden — killed at the Sikandar- 
b&gh, — all of whom were spoken uf in the camp. But the list 
is too long, for there are many others. 

Whilst the men are still sleeping on their arms, it is fit, too, 
that I should state that, during the hours employed 
Ontram. by the troops under Sir Colin Campbell in attacking 
the Shah Najaf, the Residency garrison, under Sir 
James Outram, wore using all their efforts to effect 
divei^oi^ a diversion. They captured some of the positions to 
the east of the Residency, and from these maintained 
a continuous fire of guns and mortars on the rebels. I shall give 
a more detailed account of tlieir proceedings in the pro])er place. 

But I must not omit to record here the fact that, whilst our 
men had been struggling onwards, winning with 
^th^rebei* difficulty thosc im}>ortant posts, the enemy had 
during o»e threatened their flanks and their communications. 

^ They had attacked, fortunately without result, tho 

Martini^re and the Dilkusha, and had oven shown themselves 
in force on the road to the Alambagh. They were 
rerowefo* seen, too, in numbers on the opposite bank of the 
unit for the Gflmtf. What would have been the position of the 
toeSTnttock. armyt with the enemy all iilsmt it, and the lane by 
which it had advanced completely blocked up, had 
the attack on the Shah Najaf failed, the reader may imagine. 
Happily, it did not fail. 

The British and Sikh troops, lying in unbroken order, ^th^ 
arms by their sides, slept the sleep of men' who 
had earned their rest that sixteenth night of No> 
vember. They were awakened early in the morning 
of the 17 th, not by their own bugles, but by the bells <n 
the city and the beating of the enemy’s drums. It 
seemed as though an attack was imminent. The 
British soldiers sprang up with alacrity, each man 
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in his place, ready for actiop. But the enemy did not come on. 
Sir Colin Campbell was, therefore, able to carry out his own 
plan and to choose his own time. 

His plan was, first, to c 'rry the Mess-house, a large masonry 
building, defended by a ditch twelve feet broad, 
surmounted by a loop-holed wall behind, about 
midway between the Sh4h Najaf and the Kaisarbdgh. ntb. 

The Mess-house carried, the Moti Mahall, lying due 

north of the former, and on the direct road from the Shah Najaf 

to the Besidency, would be the next point of attraction. Could 

the Moti Mahall be carried, a junction with Outram would be 

the certain consequence. That alone would be a good day’s 

work. Much would still remain to be accomplished. The 

strong positions of the Kaisarbagh — covered by the 

Tdra Kothi — ^and of the Begam’s palace, covering cuuies™" 

the vast city behind them, would still remain in the 

occupation of some 30,000 unstilKlued foes, and it 

was in the face of these that Sir Colin would have to withdraw 

the women and children, the- sick and the wounded. 

Knowing all this — that absolute success ou the 17th would 
be the prelude to difficulties of a new kind on the 
18th and the days following the 18th — Sir Colin 
marked the commencement of his operations on leftflauk; 
the first-named day with great caution. Fiiat, he 
deemed it advisable to secure his left flank. It was true that 
he had a force at the barracks, connected with the Sikandar- 
b^h ; but, as the enemy commanded all the massive buildings 
south of the Barracks, and even to the eastward of them, it 
would not bo difficult for them to make a detour, avoiding the 
Barracks, and to act on our loft rear. To prevent this. Sir 
Colin detached the 5ih Brigade Tinder Brigadier Bussell to cany 
. the house called Banks’s house and four bungalows 
close to the Barracks, to convert them into military 
posts. To make the plan clear to the reader, 1 may Baoics'a 
state that Banks’s house occupied a position on the bnnjStlows!*** 
edge of the city, ou the city side of the canal, 
directly south of the Barracks, and somewhat south of an 
imaginary straight line, from west to east, drawn from the 
Kaisarb&gh to the canal. The four bungalows were to the 
north of it, (dose to the Bairacks. A direct road led from 
Banks’s house across the canal to the DilkushA. It will thus 
be seen that, possessing now the Barracks and the Dilkush^, the 
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oooapation of Banks’s house and the^bnngalows would sever the 
Oommunication between the Eaisarb&gh and the Dilkiish4 and 
would cover the left rear of the attacking force. 

Having thus made arrangements to secure his communica- 
tions. Sir Colin directed William Peel to open fire 
SnMwdM with his heavy guns on the Mess-house — formerly 
Sluau**** Mess-house of the .S2nd Foot. He “ was de- 

termined to use his guns as much as (lossible in 
taking it.” * The fire continued from the early morning till 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. At that hour, the musketry fire of the 
enemy having been almost comidetely silenced, it appeared to 
Sir Colin that the Mess-house might be stormed witlmut much 
risk. He ordered on this duty a coinjwiiiy of the 90th Foot, 
under Captain Wolseley.f and a picket of the 63rd, 
sixty strong, under t.’aptain Hopkins, Major Bam- 
•tonnit. ston’s battalion of detachments under Captain Guise 
of the 90th, ^ and some of. the 4th Panjab Bifles, 
imder Captain Powlett. 

The feat of arms devolving upon these men to attempt was 
no light one. The Mess-house, a building of considerable size, 
was surrounded by a loop-holed mud wall, covering a ditch 
about twelve feet broad, scarjied with masonry. The ditch 
was traversed by drawbridges, but whether these were down or 
up was unknown to the storming party. 

Never was a daring feat of arms bettor performed. Leading 
Capuin luen at the double across the intervening space, 

Hopkins exposed to a hot fire from the neighbouring build- 

** ings, Hopkins of the 53rd, known as one of She most 
daring men in the British army, reached the mud wall of 
which I have spoken, dashed over it, creased the drawbridge, 
fortunately left down, and entered the Mess-house. He had 
but just gained the place when Boberts, now the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, galloped up, handed him a Union Jack, and 
requested him to hoist it on one of the turrets. Followed by 
one of his men, Hopkins climbed upon the roof, and, giving 
three cheers, planted the flag on the summit. The cheers were 
responded to by a shout from his men, but the fl^ had not 
been up ten minutes before a round shot cut the sts^ and sent 

* Sir Colin Oampbell'B Despatoh, dated 18th November, 
t Now Lord Woueley. 

X Major Bamston hiMl been aeverely wounded the previous day In tiw 
attack on the Shdh N^jai: 
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it down into the garden. ^Again did Hopkins plant it, and 
again was it knocked down He asked to hoist it again, but. 
Just at the moment, an order arrived from the Commander-in- 
Chief forbidding the further display of it. Whilst searching 
for the flagstaff in the garden, Hopkins had come across Sir 
Colin, and the latter, after a brief colloquy, placed him in 
command of the Mess-house. Ho did not quit it till relieved the 
following morning by Captain Bolleston of the 84th.* 

Simultaneously Wolsolcy, moving on a different point, had 
attacked the houses to the right of the Mess-house, whilst Irby, 
with a company of the supports, attempted to clear those on the 
left. Both attacks were successful, and the rebels, driven out, 
fled in panic to the Moti Mahall. 

The victorious stormers followed the fleeing enemy, Wolseley 
being determined to 2 >ush his advantage to the follows 
utmost. Ho had, it is true, no orders to attack the ^ecnei^to 
Moti Mahall, but the inborn instinct of the soldier 
had taught him that nothing tended so much to 
bloodless victory as immediate pressure uj^on a defeated foe. 
He hurried on therefore to the wall of the Moti Maliall, but the 
opposition offered was great, and the wall was solid, and the 
gateway had been blocked up. He had, therefore, to send back 
mr the sappers. These promptly came up, and 

j j A X • • * 1 • ^ • which, after 

Bucceoded after a time m making narrow openings a keen resist- 

in the wall. Thi'ough these Wolseley and his men 
eagerly rushed, and attacked the network of build- 
ings within. The resistance they encountered was, however, 
stout and oven desiierate, every room being contested. At 
length, however, he expelled the enemy, and the Aloti Mahall, 
the last building held by the rebels on the line communicating 
with Outram and Havelock, came completely into British 
possession.f 

An open sjiaco, nearly half a mile in width, still intervened 
between the assailants and the advanced positions of Outram 

* Tn previous o<lition8 the credit of the flag incident was erroneously given 
to Captain Wolseley. The error was corrected in the Appendix to the Srd 
Volume, corrcsiwiuiing to tiic 5th of this edition, published in 1880. 

t In liis life of Lonl Wolseley Mr. Lowo stat^ that the Coiumander-in- 
Chief was very angry with Captain Wolseley for thus exceeding bis instmo- 
tions, though the result was so satisfactory and bencflcial. Ultimately Sit 
Colin’s anger cooled down, and ho rocoCTised the value of the achievemeui^ 
aooomplished with so much dash and gallantry. 
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and Havelock. This space was exposed to a heavy musketry 
fire from the Kaisarbagh and could not bo crossed without 
imminent risk. But the risk did not prevent the two gallant 

g enerals and their staff from crossing the space to meet the 
'ommander-in-Chief. They started — eight oiBoei's and one 
civilian. They were Outrum, Havelock, Napier (now Lord 
Napier of Magddla), Vincent Eyre, young Havelock (now Sir 
Henry Havelock), Dodgson, the Deputy Adjutant-General, the 
aide-de-camp 'Sitwell, the engineer Bussell, and the gallant 
Kavanagh. They had not gone many paces before they wore 
seen by the enemy, and the musketry fire from the Kaisarbagh 
redoubled. Napier was struck down, young Havelock was 
struck down, Sitwell and Bussell wore struck down. Outrum, 
Havelock, Eyre, Dodgson, and Kavanagh, alone reached the 
Moti Mahall uninjured. Then, to borrow once again the 
appropriate language of Sir Colin Campbell, “ the relief of the 
garrison had been accomplished.” 

The conversation between the Commander-in-Chiof and his 


four visitors, though animated and joyful, was not 
Har^’k long, Tho visitors had to return across the terrible 
Oodgdon. Imd space. They set (»ut at a run. Outram and 
Kavanagh were able to keep it up. But Havelock, 
weak and ill, soon tired. Turning to Dodgson, ho 
exclaimed, can do no more, Dodgson, I can do no more.” 

Dodgson, than whom no bniver, no more modest, 
and no more deserving soldier ever lived, at once 
supported the gallant veteran. Besting on D(xlgsou, 
then, the illustrious soldier traversed, at a slow and measured 


pace — the only pace of which his strength was capable — tho 
ground still remaining to be gone over, the enemy’s balls 
striking all around them, at their feet, just short of them, just 


before them, jtist behind them, but all tuissing their mark. 

I propose now to devote a few moments to explain in detail 
the manner in which Outram and Havelock had 
in^ofo^' accomplished their portion of tho allotted task. I 
Hw^k Outram on tho 9th November, sending off -the 

devoted Kavanagh, disguised as a native, to the 
camp of the Commander-in-Chief. From that date Outram was 
made aware, by moans of preconcerted signals, of each move of 
Sir Colin Campbell’s force ; of his successive arrivals at the 
Alambdgh and the Dilkushd, and of his movement against the 
Sikandarb4gh and the Shah Najaf on the morning of the 16th. 
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The time, so long and eagerly looked for, had now 
when it would he possible for the troops pent up in » j* * 
the Eesidency and the adjoining buildings to co- 
operate actively with the re - leving force. With his asnimes oam< 
usual self-denial, Outram once again assigned to the **** 

illustrious Havelock the honour of conducting this 
critical operation. In pursuance of his instructions, Havelock 
selected from his division a body of about twelve hundred men, 
and held them in readiness, on the first signs of the successful 
storming of the Sikandarbagh, to drive the enemy from the 
strong positions which would still intervene between him and 
the advancing columns of the Commander-in Chief. 

The force selected by Havelock consisted of a hundred and 
sixty men of the 5th Fusiliers, under Lieutenant 
Mara ; of forty-eight of the 64th Regiment, under 
Captain Shute ; of a hundred and sixty of the 84th, vance. 
under Captain Wills ; of a hundred and forty-two 
of the 78th Highlanders under Captain Lockhart ; of a hundred 
and eighty-one of the 90th Light Infantry, under Lieutenant- 
Colonm Purnell ; of a hundred of the Regiment of Firiizpiir, 
under Lieutenant Cross. Of artillery, he had three batteries of 
heavy guns, howitzers, and mortars, commanded respectively 
by Vincent Eyre (with the rank of Brigadier), Olpherts, and 
Maude, R.A. Each column was likewise accompanied by a party 
of miners, with tools and powder-bags, under the command 
of an engineer ofiicer. The engineer officers were Russell, 
Hutchinson, and Limond. To these also w'as attached Captain 
Oakes. The reserve was composed of two hundred men from 
the 5th Fusiliers, 78th Highlanders, and Regiment of Firiizpiir. 

Havelock had occupied the Farhat Bakhsh palace. It was his 
intention, as soon as the attack on the Sikandarb&gh 
should be pronounced, to blow up, by means of ”*n ?^***^'* 
mines previously prepared, the outer wall of the 
Farhat Bakhsh palace, and open a continuous fire upon the enemy 
from the heavy batteries which had been constructed behind it. 
As soon as that fire should produce a certain effect, the infantry 
would rush forward and storm two buildings between Farhat 
Bakhsh palace and the Moti Mahall, known as the Haran-kh&D& * 
and the steam-engine house. Under these, mines had been 
constructed. It may be convenient to state that, on the two 

* Anglief, Deerhouso. 

VOL. IV. L 
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batteries oonstraoted behind the outer 'wall of the Farhat Balchsh 
were mounted four 18-pounder guns, one 8-moh iron howitzer, 
four 9-poundor field guns, and two 24-pounder field howitzers. 
In position behind these were six 8-inch mortars, under Captain 
Maude, B.A. 

At about 11 o’clock Havelock learned that the advancing 
force was operating against Sikandarbdgh. He at 
once g^ve orders for the explosion of the mines 
•etto. ' under the outer wall of the Farhat Bakhsh. It 
happened, unfortunately, that the result of the 
explosion was not nearly so effective as he had hoped, and it 
devolved upon the batteries to complete the work which the 
mines had only very partially accomplished. Vincent Eyre 
and the officers serving under him were, however, in no way 
discouraged. A continuous fire, lasting over three hours, not 
only demolished the remaining obstacles of the wall, but 
produced a very considerable effect on the buildings beyond it. 
So great was it, indeed, that at 3 o’clock Havelock formed his 
columns of assault in the square of the Ohatar Manzil — outside 
the battered wall of the Farhat Bakhsh — and ordered his en- 


gineers to fire the mines laid under the two buildings beyond. 

At a quarter past 3, two of the mines of the Haran-kh4n4 
expired with good effect. A quarter of an hour 
the signal for assault was given. “It is 
position M impossible,” wrote Havelock in his desp'atch, “ to 
h°n r r describe the enthusiasm with which this signal was 
received by the troops. Pent up in inaction for 
upwards of six weeks, and subjected to constant attacks, they 
felt that the hour of retribution and glorious exertion haid 
returned.” Their action covrcspondcd to the feelings which 
swayed it. Hashing forward with a cheer, 'they carried the 
Haran-kh&n&, then the engine-house, and were thus in a 
position to extend their hands to their friends of the advancing 
force, as soon as these should have captured the Motf MahalL 
I have already shown how this was done. 

** The relief of the garrison was accomplished.” Yes— but to 
quote once again from the gallant writer whose 
account of Lord Clyde’s campaign is a masterpiece 
*»»**r»*. of description of military movements,* “a most 
difficult and dangerous task still remained. 


* EtaekwooSa Magattne, October 1858. 
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garrison, with women and children, sick and wounded, guns and 
stores, had to be withdrawn ; and to effect this in the face of 
the vast force of the enemy was no easy task. One narrow 
winding lane alone led t( the rear, and through it the whole 
force had to be filed. To protect the march of toe couToy, the 
whole of the immense line, extending from toe ruined walls of 
the Residency to the wooded park of the Dilkushd, required to 
be held, and this gave a most hazardous extension to our forces 
— far too weak for the maintenance of so extended a position. 
To keep any considerable reserve in hand was impossible.” 

The circumstances were indeed such as to merit the earnest 


care and consideration which the Commander-in- 
Chief devoted to them. Fortunately, Sir Colin 
Campbell was a man of iron nerves, of splendid 
resolution. He could act promptly and steadfastly 
even when confronted by so great a difficulty as that which 
now presented itself. His plans were quickly formed. The 
enemy still occupied the Kaisarb&gh in great force. From the 
Kaisarbdgh they threatened the fiank and the left rear of the 
British army. To permit dlt enemy so numerous to occupy a 
position so strong and so threatening whilst carrying out the 
delicate operation which it had now devolved upon Sir Colin 
Campbell to attempt, was more than any prudent commander 
could agree to. Sir Colin’s first object, toon, was to silence the 
fire from toe Kaisarb&gh. This silenced, two lines of retirement 
mmht be open to him. 

. I have already stated * that on the 17th November Sir Colin 


had detached toe 5to Brigeuie, under Brigadier 
Bussell, with some artillery and rockets, to carry ^ 
the house called Banks’s house and four bungalows, adjacent to 
too Barracks, with a view of converting them into military 
posts covering his left rear. Bussell found the 

E asitions well fortified, and strongly garrisoned. 

ut he was equal to the occasion. The four ries Banks** 
bungalows were first stormed. A detachment of toe 
2nd Panj&b Infantry, led by a gallant subaltern. 

Lieutenant Keen, was then pushed forward to Banks’s house. 
This officer occupied that house without difficulty and remained 
there with fifty Sikhs, during the remainder of the operations 
fior the relief of Lakhnao. His position was extiemdy 
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dangerous, for the enemy were in« great numbers, and, in his 
comparatively isolated position, he might at any moment be over- 
whelmed before assistance could reach him. But he showed 
a bold front which daunted the enemy. 

The chain of posts covering the British left rear was now 
complete. The proper right of this chain was the 
Barracks, occupied by Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart and 
three hundred of the 93rd, its proper left Banks's 
house; the right centre was formed of the four bungalows 
referr^ to, the loft centre by gardens. But, precisely at the 
moment when Bussell's brigade had succeeded in occupying the 
right centre and left of the position, there rose in the minds of 
the rebels the conviction that such occupation barred to them 
the road by which they intended to operate, and that they must 
at any cost expel the British. Throughout the 

Hot. 18 . jiigiit of the 17th and during the whole of the 18th, 
then, they kept upon the right and right centre 
of the position, a vigorous and unceasing fire from 
muskets and from an 18-pounder. Rad it been Sir Colin 
Camiibell’s intention simply to occupy these posts 
whilst his largo convoy was being withdrawn by the 
of the post line he had advanced, this incessant fire, however 
T^impor. annoying, would have had no important result. But 
Sir Colin Campl>oll having resolved, as I have shown, 
to dominate in the first instance the fire of the Eaisarbdgh, and 
thus to secure prop«*rly a sectmd line of retirement by the 
Barracks and Banks’s house, the line of posts had become a 
base from which to attack and occupy certain buildings between 
them and the Kaisarbdgh. In this view the heavy fire kept 
up by the enemy during the 18th possessed a far greater 
importance. 

The first building Bussell had decided to attack was the 
hospital, the nearest important post to the four 
SittM ST**" bungalows and the Barracks. But, before he could 
ntdk move, it was necessaiy to silence the enemy’s fire. 

This could only be done by means of artillery. Early 
on the morning of the 18th, then. Sir Colin directed Colonel 
Biddulph of the Ben^ Army, head of the Intell^nce Depart- 
ment, to proceed in company with Major Bourchier, to 
reconnoitre the roads leading to the Barracks and the canal, 
with the view of discovering whether guns could not be taken 
down to co-operate with Bussell. 


Beafiom why 
the retention 
of the post 
was impor- 
tant. 
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To no nobler and more zealous men could this dangeroua task 
have been entrusted. Bonrchier, to whose splendid ^ ^ 
services I have already : ^ferred, was one of the 
most daring officers of hxs unsurpassed regiment 
— ^the Bengal Artillery. Biddulph was cool, intelligent, and a 
thorough soldier. They quickly found a road, and then with 
the utmost sx)eed brought down a 9-pounder and a 24-pound 
howitzer, and four 6j-inch mortars. The gun and the howitzer 
were placed in position in front of the bungalow, on the 
extreme right, the mortars behind the bungalow. 

The fire then opened. Brigadier Bussell was almost immedi- 
ately placed Twrs de conibat by a contusion.* Colonel 
Biddulph then assumed the command. The fire 
continued with great effect, and the rebels withdrew 
their 18-pounder. Biddulph then organised a column for an 
attack on the hospital. But as he was explaining 
his plans to the officer next to him in command, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hale of the 82nd, a bullet, which 
h«d previouBly traTOrsed the cep of the latter, penetrated his 
brain. 

Hale then assumed command. At 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
he led his column to the assault, covering it with a 
quick fire from the 24-pound howitzer. Traversing 
some intermediate gardens, he attacked the hospital. 

The resistance, however, was obstinate, nor did ho drive out the 

enemy until they had inflicted a severe loss on his column. Nor, 

unfortunately, was he able to maintain himself in 

the hospital after it had been stormed. Its thatched So proSiSsl'® 

roof was kindled by the enemy, and the heat of the 

flames alone forced him to retire. He withdrew, then, in perfect 

order, to his original position.| 


♦ The story is thus told by Colonel Bourchier (Eight Months* Campaign 
against the Bengal Sepoys ^ : The 18-poundcr (reels’) was not about one 
hundred and twenty yardfs distant, and, to avoid giving notice to the enemy of 
our intentions by opening an embrasure, the muzzle of the 9-pounder was 
crammed tlirough a hole that a shot had just made. The riflemen declared they 
liad not been able to load again. As we flred, so did they. A cloud of dust 
Is all I remember. Brigadier Bussell, Captain Ogilvy, and I were on our 
backs. Poor Bussell had inst been grazed on the b^k of the neck : the clods 
broken from the wall had knocked us over.’* 
t Colonel Bourchier thus mentions a gallant deed, performed on this 
oecasion, which deserves a permanent record in hmtory. ** Lieutenant 
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Whilst the struggle, followed bj the retirement, 1^ been 
going on at the hospital, the rebels, thinking that 
the central position, that between the Barracks and 
ocntre Sikandarbd^, must have been therebj weakened, 
attacked the pickets in considerable force. But 
Sir Colin Campbell, attentive to every detail, was no sooner 
cognisant of the situation, than he himself brought up 
Bemmington*8 troop of Horse Artillery, a company of the 53rd, 
and a company of the 23rd,. to meet the att^k. These were 
absolutely the only troops of which ho could dispose, but they 
were sufficient. The conduct of Bemmingtona 
troop elicited the admiration of the whole army. 
Ito ** Captain Bemmington’s troop of Horse Artillery,” 

“ * wrote Sir Colin, “ was brought up, and dashed right 

into the jungle with the leading skirmishers, and opened fire, 
with extraordinary rapidity and precision. Captain Hemming 
ton distinguished himself very much. I superintended this 
affair myself, and I have particular pleasure in drawing your 
Lordships’ attention to the conduct of this troop on this 
occasion as an instance of the never-failing readiness and 
quickness of the horse artillery of the Bengal Service.” The 
attack was repulsed. 

Thus ended the 18th. The British had maintained the 
position covering their left rear, but had made no 
substantial progress towards gaining a second line of 
nooimoimd, retirement. The difficulties experienced in seizing 
the posts which would command such a line 
rendered it advisable once more to reconnoitre the ground 
between the positions actually held and the canal, to ascertain 
whether it was pi/ssible, adandoning the projected line of 
retirement by the direct road from Sikandarb6gh to Banks’s 
house, to withdraw the guns and the troops by one of the 
unmetalled roads behind the bungalows already occupied. 


Harrington, Bengal Artillery, and another officer (whoeo name I regret 1 
never Icnew) belonging to H.M’e ecrvioo, with a gunner of artillery and a 
drummer of infantry, did most gallant service. A man of the storming 
column had been wounded and left in the garden for an boor and a half. 
The dmmmer stuck by him, and dashed into the picket to report the fact. 
The little party above mentioned, under a very not fire, rushed out and 
brought in the wounded man. As they left the picket, a round shot struck 
the ground under their feet.'* Lientenant Harrington reoeived the Victoria 
Cross. 
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The reoonuaisaaiice showed tliat the roads in that locality, 
though heavy, were practicable for artillery. On 
receiving a report to this effect, Sir Oolin determined 
to withdraw his force b„ the road by which he forgnna. 
had advanced. He therefore directed Colonels 
Ewart of the 93rd, Hale of the 82nd, and Wells of the 23rd, 
commanding the posts covering the left rear, simply 
to maintain their positions, whilst he would himself s,, ^Un's 
personally superintend the delicate operations pi«ii of retire, 
of tihe withdrawal, by the road already traversed, of 
the sick and the wounded, the women and the children. The 
order was simple, comprehensible to the meanest capacity, and 
was carried out to the letter. 

On the morning of the 20th, whilst Captain ^^gilvy, already 
mentioned in these pages, was, under the direction 
of Colonel Hale, engaged in intrenching the positions S^?***** 
covering the loft rear, Sir Colin Campbell began to 
carry out the withdrawal. As a preliminary measure, William 
Feel, on the morning of that day, opened on the 
Kaisarbagh a tremendous fire from his heavy guns. 

This fire continued during that day, the day tSe Xaiwir. 
following, and the 22nd, increasing every hour in 
intensity. It gradually assumed the character of a 
bombardment. The enemy suffered enormous losses, and on 
the evening of the 22ik1 three breaches in the walls of the 
Kaisarbagh invited assault. They expeeted it. xherebeu 
Such, however, was not the intention of Sir Colin, fxppct an 
The bombardment had, in fact, been used to cover 
the withdrawal of the women and children, sick 
and wounded. Long before it concluded, these had coiin wiut- 
reached the Dilkusha in safety. The effecting of 
the three breaches on the evening of the 22ud was used to 
carry out the retreat of the glorious garrison of Lakhnao. 
Whilst the rebels passed that night in devising measures to 
meet the assault which they expected on the morrow, the 

f ;aTrison which had so long held them at bay, the veterans of 
nglis’s force, the victors in many fights of Havelock’s and 
Outram’s, began, at midnight, their retirement. The guns 
which they could not carry away they rendered useless. Then, 
*' behind the screen of Camplieirs outposts, Ingliss’s and Have- 
lock’s toilwom bands withdrew. Then these began also to 
retire; the pickets fell back through the supports, the 
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Bopports glided away between tbe intervals of the reserve — the 
reserve, when all had passed, silently defiled into 
the lane — thick darkness shrouded the movement 
from the gaze of the enemy — and, hours after the 
position had been quitted, they were firing into the abandoned 
posts. Hope’s brigade, which had so nobly headed the advance, 
had also covered the retreat. Before dajdight on the 23rd, the 
last straggler had quitted the camp at Dilkushd.” * 

Whilst the Commander-iti-Chicf was thus effecting the well- 
planned retirement, in the security gained by his 
skilful operations against Kaisarbdgh, his lieu- 
teanur. ” tenants, Hale, Ewart, and Wells, covering his left 
rear, had remained occupying the positions they had 
gained and intrenched. During the three days of the bombard- 
ment of the Kaisarbdgh, the rebels had never relaxed their 
musketry fire against those positions. But they had attempted 
no assault. The fact that they made no attempt at all is another 
i-emarkable proof, added to the many already cited, of the 
absolute deficiency of military ability amongst their leaders. 
For Banks’s house was not only entirelj* separated from the 
other posts, but it was garrisoned only by fifty Sikhs, who might 
have l^en overwhelmed ere succour could have reached them. 

But no such attempt was made, and Hale and his lieutenants, 
as soon as he had ascertained that the Gommandcr- 
8irO<SS*IS* io-Chief had advanced far enough on his lino of 
tbe Dilkushd retreat, evacuated the barracks and bungalows, and 
fell back on the Dilkushd by the road which bad 
been selected after the reconnaissance of the 19th. They re- 
joined the main force at this place early on the morning of 
the 23rd. 

The re-united force remained at the Dilkushd during that 
the ensuing night. But there was no rest 

for ofiScer or private. The detachment parties who 
doea not como up with the relieving force had to be 

distributed to their several regiments ; cariiages 
had to be allotted ; arrangements for tbe formation of the 
convoy of the women and children under responsible officers 
had to be made. In a word, there was made on this day a 
reorganisation of the whole force to remain in operation as far 
as the Alambdgh. 


Plachcood'e Mugaxiue, October 1858. 
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Looking back from thi8 place — the first halt — ^after the 
successful relief, I find a sincere pleasure in pajdng oavajiy 
the tribute of the historian to the splendid exertions 
of one arm of the servic . whoso place on the field of action 
has not yet been specifically mentioned. The storming of the 
Sikandarbdgh, of the Shdh Najaf, of the Moti Mahall, of the 
bungalows adjacent to the Barracks, was the united work of 
the artillery and the infantry ; the bombardment of the Kaisar- 
b&gh, of the artillery and the sailors. During this time the 
cavalry, ever ready, always on the alert, prompt to take advan* 
tage of every opening, had been engaged in covering advanced 
movements, in keeping up the long line of communications, 
and in repelling the counter attacks of the enemy on the 
extreme right. 

Such services wore necessary to the safety of the force, and, 
though they might bo less prominent, they were xheir u«dei». 
not inferior in value to those of the other arms. 

The names of Little and of Ouvry, of Probyn, of Watson, of 
Younghusband and of Gough, still live in the memory of those 
who served under them. 


Nor, when writing of the halt at the Dilkushd, dare I omit 
to chronicle the one mournful event which tinged 
the joy of the relief. That day Havelock, who had 
been long ailing, passed away to his last home. He 
had lived long enough to hear that his Queen and his country- 
men had appreciated his noble qualities, that his name had 
become a household word among the homes and the hearths of 
England. 

The life of Havelock had been a life devoted to his profes- 
sion. He had made the strict performance of duty „ 
his polar star. Gifted with military abilities of a • 

very high order, and conscious that he possessed those abilities, 
he had borne without repining the sapping torment of slow 

E romotion, and its inevitable results — employment in positions 
elow his capacity. But every trial of Fortune had found 
Havelock cheerful, resolute, and devoted. To the smallest 
office he gave his best abilities. And, whilst thus labouring, 
ho had striven also to prepare himself for the eventualities 
which were to follow. 


A story is told of the fiunous Soot- Austrian Marshal, Loudon, 
that, when he was a Major on frontier duties in Croatia, he 
used to spend his leisure in studying an enormous map of the 
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Austrian dominions. This map hn had placed on the floor of 
one of his rooms. His wife, jealous of this devotion, burst 
open, one day, the door of His study, and, seeing Loudon on his 
knees, tracing a particular route on the map, exclaimed, in a 
pet, ** 1 wonder what pleasure ^on can find in etenially study- 
ing that map ? ” Loudon, turning to her, replied : “ Leave me 
alone, my dear; the knowledge I am now acquiring will be 
useful to nre when I become a Marshal of the Empire.” Not 
only did London l)ecoino a Marshal of the Empire, but he came 
also to be recognised as the one Austrian general whom the 
great Frederick respected.* 

Similar was the course pursued by Havelock. He studied 
all his life for the future. Similar, too, was the result. When 
the opportunitj' did come, he used it in a manner which 
electrified his contemporaries, which gained for him the con- 
fidence and devotion of his soldiers. His daring march from 
Allahdbad to Kanhpiir against enemies excited by the slaughter 
of our countrymen ; the splendid defiance of rule which ho 
showed by, to effect a great end. fighting the battle of Kanhpur 
with a river in his rear; the skill witli which he gained it; 
the inspired audacity which characterised his marches into 
Oudh ; the confidence with which he resolved, at all risks, to 
hold on to the position he had taken up at Kanh{>ur — a position 
in a military sense false, inasmuch as his communications 
were liable to be severed ; — all these dee<l8 stamp him as a 
general of the very first order. He was bold and daring in 
conception, prompt and sudden in execution, persistent and 
unshaken in his resolves. The jealousy of men, in whoso 
hands the opportunities granted to Havelock would have 
shattered, has attempted, since hi.s dca^h, to diminish his 
glory. But the poisoned darts have rolxinnded, blunted, from 
the iron cuirass of the warrior. His deeds speak for them- 
selves. The incidents ol that Kanhpiir campaign will live, 
an imperishable record of his glorious qualities. The statue 
which adorns Trafalgar Square, whilst it will show his outward 
form to the genemtions which shall have known him not, will 
whet their curiosity to inquire regarding the early training 

* On one occasion after the Scren Years’ War, when Joseph II. entertained 
Frederick at Neustadt, in Moravia, Louiton had modestly taken a seat towards 
the end of the table on the opposite side to that on which Frederidc was seated. 

*' Come np to hero and sit near me," called to him the latter. "1 would rather 
tec jron bjr me than opposite to me." 
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and later deeds of one whc^ in a short and glorious campaign, 
illustrated all the qualities which combine to form a com- 
mander of the first rank. 

Havelock died on the ..4th. On the momiug of the 26th 
his remains wore consigned to a humble grave in^ 
the Alambdgh. His gallant son, the leaders who' ^Sed^ttie 
had been associated with him, Campbell, Grant, AUmb^ 
Outram, Napier, Inglis, and others, and a crowd of 
officers, followed him to his last resting-place. He had fought 
a good fight : he had died, as he had lived, in the performance 
of duty. 

To return. On the afternoon of the 24th, Sir Oolin, having 
made all his arrangements, marched with his men qoh_^ 
and the train of women and children whom they 
guarded, leaving Outram’s division, in front of the 
Dilkushd, to cover his retirement. That evening 
Sir Oolin, with his long convoj', reached the Alamb&gh. The 
rebels hstd made no demonstration against Outram, and that 
officer, having received a supply of carriage from Sir Colin, fell 
back and rejoined his chief on the 25th. As Outram 
was preparing to fall back, the rebels showed them- 
selves for a moment — only, however to disappear. They had 
not forgotten the rough lessons of the precedirg days. 

With the junction of the divisions of ihi army at the 
Alambdgh came the necessity for making a new 
distribution of it. Three raatteiw pressed themselves buSon^^tte 
particularly on Sir Colin’s attention, viz. the safe 
transport of the ladies and children to K&nhpur, the • 

necessity of dealing with the Gw41i4r mutineers, and the 
occupation by a sufficient force of the Alambdgh. The second 
of these matters was a cause of considerable anxiety, inasmuch 
as Sir Colin had for many days received no communication 
from General Windham, commanding at Ednhpfir, and it was 
impossible to say how oircumstanoes had gone with him sub- 
sequently to the 9th November. 

The third matter was, naturally, that first settled. Sir Colin 
decided on the 26th that Sir James Outram should remain at 
Aiambigh with a force augmented to about four thousand men 
of all arms, twenty-five guns and howitzers, and 
ten mortars. Outram would thus occupy a position ontw 
threatening LaJehnao, and would retain it till the ordmdio 
Oommander-in-Chief, having placed his convey in 
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safety and disposed of the Gwdlidtt mutineers, should return, to 
aot offensively against the city of Lakhnao. To maintain the 
oommunication with Kiinlipur, a post at the Bauni bridge, up 
to that time occupied by the wing of a Madras native regiment 
and two gnus, was strengthened by a detachment of European 
troops. 

Having made this disposition on the 26th, Sir Colin set out 
.for Kdnhpiir at 11 a.m. on the 27th, He had with 

Nov. 37. about three thousand men, including the wasted 

^e^mainder rcmuant of the .32nd Regiment, and the few sur- 
of the force vivors of the native pensioners who had responded 
KAApfir; to the call of Sir Henry Lawrence. Tnder the 
convoy of the troops were the ladieo, the children, 
the sick and the wounded, numbering altogether altout two thou- 
sand, and the treasure which had liccn ro.scued from 
aUSnT Lakhnao. That same evening Sir Colin encamped at 
the llanni bridge. In reply to an inquiry as to 
whether any communication had Wen received from Kdnhpdr, 
bat can bear officer there commanding reported that not only 
had ho heard a cannonade during that day, but 
Wtadbam. during the day previous also. 

This information was of an alarming nahire. If Windham 
hsid been ovorwhidmed, the rebels would certainly 
■hoiiiTwind- destroyed the bridge of bouts, and the British 

b*m have would bo cut off from their own provinces, which for 
wheim^* moment would bo in the power of tlio rebels. 

There was nothing for it bnt to march on with the 
utmost expedition. Early on the hdlowing morning, the 
force pressed onward. " At every stcji the sound of a heavy 
and distant cannonade became more distinct ; but mile after 
mile was passed over, and no news could bo ob- 
isheai^*** tained.” * Just Wforo noon, however, a native who 
tbedbiMHv. bad been concealed behind a hedge, ran forward, and 
delivered a missive to the Staff at the head of the 
advance guard. “He had a small rolled-up letter in the Greek 
character, addressed ‘ Most urgent, to General 
to Sir Colin Campboll, or any officer command- 
windham. nnieiw hp jj,g troops on the Lakhnao road.* The letter 
wew s y re . . (Jated two days previously, and said that, 
unless affisirs shortly took a favourable turn, the troops would 


Blackwood’s Magatine. 
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have to retire into the intsenchment ; that the fighting had 
been most severe ; and that the enemy were very powerful, 
especially in artillery. It concluded by expressing a hope that 
the Commander-in-Chief 'ould therefore see the necessity of 
pushing to their assistance with the utmost speed.” * 

The information contained in this note converted into 
certainty the impressions which the sound of the cannonade 
had produced. It deepened the anxiety of the leaders, the 
impatience of the troops. The scene that followed has thus 
been painted by an eye-witness : — f “ The impatience and 
anxiety of all becauio extreme. Louder and louder 
grew the roar — faster and fiistcr became the march — fof^wed 

long and weary was the w'ay — tired and footsore described by 
grow the infantry — death fell on the exhausted “tSSs. 
wounded with terrible rapidity — the travel-worn 
bojirers could hardly stagger along under their loads — the sick 
men groaned and died — but still on, on, on, was the cry.” 
After progressing in the usual order for a short 
time, the tension became too great for Sir Colin. ^**®r*’^ 
Leaving the infantrj* to march on with the convoy, SirSunj 
he pressed forward with the cavalry' and horse 
artillery. On reaching Mangalwar, about five miles on the 
Lakhnao side of the Ganges, ho Iialted his troops, dii-eoted the 
artillery to fire salvoes to announce the approach 
of assistance, and galloped forward with his staff, in announoM 
mingled hope and fear regardiirg the condition in by*^voMs 
which he might find the bridge of boats. As he 
a^rproached the river a glance dissipated every doubt on this 
head. Through the glimmering light, for evening 
had set in, the bridge was seen to bo intact. ‘***“.*J*I®£“ 
Flames rising in every direction, mingling with the 
light of the setting sun, showed that the enemy 
must have taken the city and a large part of the cantonments ; 
that the tents intended for the ladies and children, the sick and 
wounded from Lakhnao, and the stores of clothing intended for 
the defenders of the Residency, must have been destroyed ; 
whilst the artillery fire occasionally directed at the bridge, and 

• A Lecture on the Relief of Lucknow, by Ck>l<mel H. W. Norman, O.B. 

Sir OoUn stated that ho received three notes in sneoeasion, vide Bootohier’s 
JEight Monthtl Campaign. 

T BlaekwoodPe Magazine, October 1868. 
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mnsketiy firo near the river bank, proved that a sharp orisis 
was impending. In a word, to use the language of 
an officer on Sir Colin’s staff, “the veil which had 
aster so long shrouded us from Windham was rent asunder, 
and the disaster stood before us in all its calamity.” * 
What that disaster was, and how it came about, will form 
he uo theme of the next chapter. I leave Sir Colin 

ond his staff galloping, on the dusky evening of the 
28th November, across the bridge, the preservation 
of which might yet enable him to repair the evil 
that had been accomplished. 

* Blaekteoo^a Magazine, October 1858. 
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CHAPTEB in. 

THB OWIltXr OONTINOENT AND WHTOHAU AT SlNHPlhL 

In the preceding chapter I mentioned that when, on the 0th 
November, Sir Colin left Eanhphr to join his army Kinhnftr 
in the plain beyond Banuf, ho had left at that 
station about five hundred Europeans and a few Sikhs under 
the command of Major-General C. A. Windham. On the 6th 
November, in a memorandum addressed to that officer, he had 
directed him to occupy and improve the intrenohment which 
Lad been constructed on the river; to keep a careful watch 
over the movements of the Gw&li&r force; to send into 
Oudh, by detachments of wings, unless he should be seriously 
threatened, any European infantry that might arrive ; but to 
detain, if he should think fit, the brigade of Madras 
native troops, expected the following day, until the 
intentions of the Gw&liar contingent, expected to 
arrive at K&lpi* on the 9th, should become developed, wiwihim. 

In case of any pronounced movement towards 
’^Idnhpdr on the part of that force, General Windham was 
directs to make as great a show as possible of the troops at 
his disposal by encamping them conspicuously and in extended 
order in advance of the mtrenchment, which, however, was to 
be sufficiently guarded. On no account was he to move out to 
attack, unless compelled to do so by force of oiroiumstanoes, in 
order to save the intrenohment from being bombarded. 


* KAlpf lies on the right hank of the Zamnah in the Jalaim dlsMet II 
wasaplaoe of great importanoe in the timee of the Moghub. 
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It is a proof alike uf Iho oarefuk supervision nvhioli Sir Colin 
Ounpbell exercised over the generals subordinate to him, bnt 
placed in independent command, and of the anxious 
sappiemented attention which he devoted to that particular posi> 
tion, that, two days later, he sent to General WindWm 
a second memorandum, in which he entered in full 
detail into the possibilities before that officer. Every 
movement of the Gwilitir troops was provided for ; 
the corresponding action of General Windham was defined; 
and the retention of certain troops and the despatch into Oudh 
of others were again insisted on. 


Generad Windham prepared at once to carry out the direc> 
Windham tious of the Commnndor-in-Chief in their most 
®S8ential point. The rendering of the intrenchmont 
secure against any attack was that point. The 
Olden. intrenchment guarded, though it did not absolutely 
protect, the passage of the river, the commissariat stores, and 
two of the ho8]>itals. Windham, then, at once took measures 


to clear the glacis and the country beyond it, to extend and 
strengthen the works, and to train men to work the guns. For 
the intrenchment ho had nine guns worked by a 
detachment of the Xaval Brigade commanded by 
Lieutenant Hay, H.A. Six field guns would, he 
expected, arrive with the Madras force on the 10th. He had, 
besides, two 9-pounders and one 24-pounder howitzer, with 
ammunition in their waggons. ‘ But, there being no ^nners 
attached to these guns, Windham set to work to train some 


Sikh soldiers for that purpose. 

Meanwhile, Tdntid Topi was preparing to establish his claim 
to generalship. Well served by his agents, T&nti4 
had received very minute and very timely inform- 
KApf. ation regarding the movements of Sir Colin 
Campbell. He arrived with the revolted Gw&li^T 


contingent at Ealpi on the 0th November. E&lpf lies on the 
right bank of the river Jamnah, forty-six miles south-west 
from E£nhpur. The direct road between the two 
bc:iW«€ll places ran through the villages of Bhogniptir and 
Suchandi. From Suohandi to E6nhp& the dis- 
tance is fourteen miles, the road being intersected 
at the fourth mile-stone by the P4ndu rivulet, at the eighth 
ly the Ganges canal. Another line, which led to positions a 
little to tile north-east of E^nhpdr, must now be referred to. 
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Leaving Ealpf, and passing through Bhognipiir, this road, just 
about midway from the latter to Suchandi, branches off to 
Akbarpdr. Thence, running nearly north, it touches the 
F&ndu rivulet at Sheoli, and then, taking a turn to the north- 
west, crosses at a distance ■ of four miles the Ganges canal, 
and, prolonging itself for two miles, reaches the village of 
Sheor&jpdr on the grand trunk iroad about three miles firom 
Sarai Gh&t on the Ganges, and twenty-one miles north-west 
of E&nhpdr. 

To march on E&nhpiir, T&nti& had first to cross the Jamnah. 
There was no one to oppose the passage. He had left at J£Uiun 
his treasure and impedimenta. Ealpi he garrisoned p, 3 n««n<i 
' with three thousand men and twenty guns. Then, bo^ 
on the 10th, he crossed the Jamnah. The passage 
effected, T&ntia, determined not to make too decided 


a demonstration until Sir Colin Campbell should have absolutely 
committed himself to the relief of Lakhnao, and, hoping that 
the rebel troops there would find means to detain him at least 
the time necessary for the perfect carrying out of his own 
scheme, moved slowly forward with about six thousand men 
and eighteen guns to Bhognipiir. Leaving here 
twelve hundred men and four guns, he advanced by HeoocnpiM 
Akbarpdr to Sheoli and Sheonijpiir, occupying the the salient 
first-named place with two thousand men and six tween xlnh. 
guns, Shooh with the same number and four p&r and tiie 
guns, and Sheor&jptir with ono thousand men and ’ 

four guns. 

These operations, beginning about the 10th November, were 
completed about the 10th. Their effect was 
oompletely to sever the communications 
between K&nhpfir and the west and north- Kdnhpar and lu 
west — the country on which it had been »»pp 
mainly dependent for its supplies. 

Windham had been noitner blind nor indifferent to the 


movements of the enemy. He was duly informed 
of the passage of the Jamnah and the occupation of rdntu Topfs 
positionB reaching to the Gan^s, some twenty miles 
to thu north-west of his position. What did this 
movement forebode ? Some thought that the march un diTiny 
on the Ganges at a prudent distance fixim E4nh- 

g ir indicated an intention to cross unmolested 
to Oudh to act there on the rear of Sir Colin 


' VOL. IV. 
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Campbell. Windham was not of this opinion. Crediting 
Tintia Topf with merely natural acuteness, he could not 
believe that he had any other intention but that of taking 
advantage of Sir Colin’s absence to crush him at Eunhptir. Ho 
believed, in fac^t, that Tantiii would act as a general in his 
position oiiglit to act. 

Yet, believing this, convinced of it, he had still those positive 
and reiterated orders of the Commandor-in-Chiof 
M^'^sVr * which reqiiired him to forward into Oudh by do- 
Cuiintbe tachments of wings of regiments the Kui'opean 
^wmLts. troops as they should arrive. General Windham, 
whilst olwying these instructions, made an urgent 
representation to Sir Colin Campl>oll, informing him of the 
disquieting rejjorts he was daily receiving regarding the 
movements of the Gwaliar contingent, and requesting per- 
mission to retain stich troops as ho might consitler absolutely 
necessary for the defence of the place. Pending a reply, 
he continued to forward the incoming detachments towards 
Lakhnao. 

On the evening of the 14th Xovember the required permission 
arrived. On the morning of that day the Madras 
brigade, commanded by Brigadier Carthew, had 
detain Knro- mavchotl into Kjiuhpur. It was but a shadow of its 
peau rw/ps. regiments of which it had 

been comjiosed, the 17th Native Infantrj’, had been left, b}* 
superior orders, at Fathpiir, to maintain the commu- 
CaiSew* nication between Allahabad and Eanhpiir. Carthew 
nnives; brought with him, then, only the wing of one native 
regiment, the 27th, four O-pounders, manned by 
natives, and two manned by Europeans. Between this date 
and the 20th tlio force was increased by successive 
^uchni^te companies or drafts of the 34th, B2nd, 88th 
ofEurt^im Bcgiiucnts, of tho Bifle Brigade, and by the remain- 
egmen . wing of tho 27lh Madras Native Infantry. 

But the course of tho narrative will show that not all of these 
were retained. 

Windham was now more at ease. On tho 17th, following 
Windbam instructions ho had received, ho took up a posi- 

TiAm tion lieyond and to tho west of tho town, near the 
SnutuwT* junction of tho Dchli and Ealpf roads, and encamped 
there. This camp, composed of detachments from 
the 34th, 82nd, 88th, and Biflo Brigade, and of the right wing 
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of the Madras Native Bogiment, the 27th, with six gnns, was 
placed under the command of Brigadier Carthew. 

Windham thus entirely followed out his orders, 
making a show of his troops, encamping them 
consi)icuouBly, at the sa- o time that he covered the town 
and with it tho buildings between the town and the intrench- 
mcnt, some of which had been prepared for the reception of 
the T^okhnao ladies, and in others of which supplies had been 
stored. 

Mattel's so continued till the 20th. On that date Windham 
had hocomo aware of the movement of tho Gwaliar 
contingent I have already deseribed, and of their SomwiS!^ 
occupation of strong positions stretching from Kalpi Oimmwidcr- 
to Sheornjpur. Nor was this all. Up to the 19th 
he had received intelligence of the successful 
attacks made by the Coinmander-in-Chief on the Sikandarb&gh 
and the ShAh Najaf. But from that date all commu- 
nication from Lakhnao, even from tho Alambagh, ^vindham 
ceased ; while, to add to his perplexity, he received, leam* that 
on tho 22iid, information that the enemy had 
sutprised and defeated the police force stationed been sur. 
to guard tho Baniii bridge, on tho high road to P*"*®*^ 
Lalmnao 1 

The occupation of the Banni bridge by the rebels might, if 
permitted to continue, lead to fatal consequences ; 

TOr Windham could not know how, since the 19th, 
it had fared with Sir Colin Camjibell. It was tri>opa to re- 
quite possible, with thirty thousand still uncon- 
quored rebels in Lakhnao, that ho might yet have 
to fight hard for it. Under those circumstances the conduct 
of W'indham was marked by great judgment and great 
self-denial. Not caring to con.sider, in tho presence of this 
possibly groat danger, that 'J'antiA Topi and his trained 
soldiers were pressing upon him, he deliberately diminished 
his force to re-open the communications with Lakhnao. At 
3 o’clock on the morning of the 23rd the right wing of tho 
27th Madras Native Infantry, with two 9-pounaer guns manned 
by Europeans, marched by his orders, to re-occupy the Banni 
bridge. 

Notwithstanding tho permission he had received, and on 
which he had acted, to detain at EAnhpdr the European 
troops who might arrive, Windham had felt from the first 

M 2 
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aware of the 
difficulties 
and dange r 
of bis post, 
tion. 


a plan of 

aggressive 

defence. 


that the showy position he had, in obedience to orders, taken 
up TOyond the city, would in no way defend 
tothm^hiy K&nhpur in case of a serious attack. Under no 
circumstances could he prevent the enemy from 
bombarding the bridge with their heavy guns. 
The extent of the position, too, would prevent its 
proper defence with oven the larger number of 
troops at his disposal, while, in the event, almost certain 
were he httacked seriously, of having to fall liack on the 
intrenchment, the city and the houses 1 have spoken of would 
fall into the enemy’s bauds. With respect to the intrench- 
ment, it should be borne in mind that, though Windham had 
done much to strengthen it, it was not, in a military sense, 
defensible. 

Windham was a bravo and adventurous soldier. Ilis posi- 
tion not being, in point of fact, defensible, he asked 
w*^o^*** himself whether an aggressive defence might not 
present better chances of success. Thinking the 
matter over, ho dovisotl a scheme whii-h he was 
prepared to carry out, and, on the very day on 
which he had taken up the positiim at the junction of the DchU 
and Kalpi roads — the 17th Novcmiier — he transmitted this 
scheme to Lakhnao to obtain fur its execution the sanction of 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

This scheme was based on the honoured principle of taking 
advantage of the separation from each other of the 
enemy’s j>ost8 and of destroying thorn in dettiil. 
The enemy had taken up positions, as already 
stated, at Bhognipur, Akbarpur, Sheoli, and Sheordjpur. 
Between the two last-named villages at the distances of three 
miles and two miles flowed the Ganges canal. Windham 
conceived the idea of transporting twelve hundred men in the 
night by this canal, taking his guns along the towing-path, and 
fsJling upon one or other of the positions (Sheoli or Sheoriij- 
pdr), overwhelming it, always able to fall back on K^nhpur 
before the enemy from Akbarpur could reach it. 

To the request containing this plan Windham received no 
answer. The roads were closed. Meanwhile he 
nSy ha<l simply maintained his position and had sent off 

^&Un. troops, as already mentioned, to regain the Baqni 
bridge. But he had every day fresh causes for 
disquietude. The very day that he had hoard of the defeat of 


Nature 
the scheme. 
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the police force at the Hanoi bridge information reached him 
that rebels were crossing over from Oudh to swell the raiiks of 
Tdntia Topi’s force. It was necessary to take some decisive 
step. He hesitated to attempt a plan so opposed to his 
instructions as the canal-r>lan without special sanction. But 
something must be done. Windham knew, from his reading, 
from his instincts, from conversation with officers experienced 
in Indian warfare, that the most certain mode of defeating an 
Asiatic enemy is to march straight against him. At ^ 

half past 8 o’clock on the morning of the 24th, then, * 

he broke up his camp, and, marching six miles south- 
westward, took up a position close to the bridge by 
which the road to Kalpi crosses the canal. The position was 
comparatively strong, for his entire front was covered by the 
canal, and he was still nearer to the intrenchment than 
the enemy. 

The Gwdlidr troops, noting Windham’s forward movement, 
regarded it as a challenge. They accepted it. 

That very day the detachment at Akbarpur set out 22^^ m? 
for Suchandi. Between this village and the canal, challenge, 
about midway, runs the Pdndu rivulet. The rebels “ the pSdu. 
reached Suchandi on the 24th ; the banks of the 
Fdndu on the 25th. As soon as information of this movement 
reached Brigadier Carthew he despatched a special messenger 
with it to the General. Windham at once galloped to the camp, 
and reached Carthew’s tent a little after midnight — during the 
first hour of the 26th. 

Windham at once made his plans. Dividing his force into 
two brigades, ho placed Oarthew at the head of the 
first, composed of the 88th Connaught Rangers, four 
companies of the 2nd battiilion Bifle Brigade, and atu^'^ein. 
four 6-pounder guns, manned by natives. The 
second brigade, consisting of the 34th Regiment, four companies 
of the 82nd, and four 9-pounder guns, drawn by bullocks and 
manned by Eurojieans and Sikhs, he gave to Colonel Kelly 
of the 84th. Windham had also at bis disposal a hundred 
native troopers and ten men of the 9th Lancers. With thi>» 
force he determined to take the initiative the following morn- 
ing. His plan was to deal the most advanced division of 
the enemy a heavy blow ; then, returning to his base, repeat, 
should occasion offer, the same taotics on another portion of 
their force. 
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Before daylight of the 26th, Wiudham, having taken 
precautions to guard his baggage, to protect the 
canal bridge, and to observe the enemy on the 
side of Sheordjpur, rode forward to I’ocounoitre. He 
found the rebels posted beyond the Pundu rivulet, thou nearly 
dry. They numbered about two thousand five 
hundred infantry, five hundred cavalry, and they 
had six guns of large calibre. Windham at once 
sent back*orders for his troops to advance. The order was 
forthwith obeyed. 

Carthew leil forward his brigade from the right, the men of 
the Hifle Brigade leading in skirmishing order, 
^en^the The enemy wore seen ij» masses in front of a large 
enemy’s Bre, topo of trees, but as the skirmishers .approached they 
moved to their right. This movement completed, 
their guns in the tope opened a very heavy lire. The balls 
passed over the skirmishers and fell right into the 88t1i, who 
were following them, knocking over many officers and men. 
Carthew brought his guns into position as quickly as possible, 
and, opening upon the enemy, silenced their fire, 
whereupon Kelly, from the position on the loft, led 


and Kelly, 
poshing ou 
the 34th, 
captnres 
their guns. 


the 34th at the guns, ami capturt?d three of them 
[two 8-inch iren howitzcis and one 6-poundor gun). 
Such, in brief, was the story of the main fight. I 
may add that, prior to Colonel Kelly’s attack, a portion of his 
re^ment had repulsed a charge of the enemy’s cavalry. These 
did not appear again until later in the day, but it will be seen 
that they then made their presence felt. 

The capture of the guns was followed by the flight of the 
enomy, who were pursued for some distance. 
Windham then drew on his troops and marched back 
towards the city. This retrograde movement in- 
spired the enemy with courage, and thoir cavalry, 
coming to the front, became so insolent that 
Windham halted and deployed his troops. It was 
no part of the enemy’s game, however, to attack the 
British force in the o^wu, so they again drew off. Windham 
then marched his force to a now position near the 
newim^^n town across the Kalpf road, immediately in front of 
some brick-kilns. A letter from the Commandor- 
^ in-Chiefs camp had reached him to the effect 

that aU was well, and that the army was marching towards’ 


Windham 
marches back 
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K^nlipiir. Windham hoped, thou, that tho blow he had in- 
flicted that day might aorvo as a deterrent to the enemy 
at least till the Commauder-iu-Chief should arrive. Their 
loss had been severe ; his own amounted to ninety-two killed 
and wounded. 

But the leader of tho .’ebel army was no fool. The blow 
dealt by Windham, far from frightening him, had disclosed to 
his astute mind tho weakness of tho British leader. A force, 
completely victorious, does not as a rule fall back beyond the 
position it had occupied beibro the action had commenced ; nor, 
in falling back, does it allow itself to bo threatened 
with impunity by tho troops it had defeated. But TtotwTopf, 
these things had haiipencd to the little army of ^vindbra’s 
Windham. It had been victorious on tho field — a 
fact proved by the ca 2 >ture of three of the enemy’s attack wm. 
guns. But tho uecessi ties of his 2 * 08 itiou had forced 
Windham, after his victory, to fall back, threatened by the 
enemy’s hoi’se, to a j>osition nearer to the city than that he had 
occupied before tho battle. Tuutia Toj)! lead then tho 
necessities of Windham’s position as ho would have read an 
open book, and, with the instincts of a real general, he resolved 
to take advantage of them. 

Far, then, from allowing AVindluim the respite of twenty- 
four hours, which would, that General hoiiod, bring the 
Commander-in-Chiof to his aid, Tantia Topi directed 
that portion of his force which had engaged at {CS^k.”"** 
Suchandi the previous day to stand to their arms at 
daybreak, ready for a forward movement, but to withhold that 
movement until the detachments at Sheoli and Sheordjpiir, 
Avhich would march in the night, should ojien hro on the right 
flank of the British. That fire was to be tho signal for r 
general attack. 

Meanwhile, Windham, hoping much from tho blow he had 
delivered the previous day, had not tho less pre- 
pared for possible eventualitios. His troops stood to 
their arms at daybreak. But, as there were neither the defli2i^ 
signs of an enemy, nor any certain information os to 
his movements, they were dismissed, at 9 o’clock, to their 
breakfasts. The General, after partaking of his moming meal, 
ordered up two 24-})ounder guns, drawn by bullocks, and 
mEuined by seamen of the Shannon^ and then went to recon- 
noitre. The aspect of affairs evidently did not satisfy him, for 
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at 11 o’clock he sent down to the camp an order for the whole 
force to stand to their arms. An hour later, just as the British 
gun in the intrenchment fired the mid-day signal, 
he rode into camp. He had scarcely arrived when a 
heavy cannonade was opened on the right fiank of the 
Almost simultaneously a shell exploded over the trees 
front. It was evident that an attack in force had 
begun on all points. 

Cool and prompt in action, Windham at once directed 
Brigadier Cartliew, with the 34th, two companies of the 82nd, 
and four 6-poim<lcr guns, to take up and hold a position on the 
right, defending the approaches to the town by the Bithur 
rosid, Carthew at once moved ofi*, detaching the 
34th to occupy some gardens on the left of his 
position, throwing some fifty men of the 82nd into 
some ruined huts on its right, and covering the 
guns in the centre w’ith the remainder of the two 
companies of that regiment. As his brigade, so to call it, was 
marching to the points indicated, the enemy opened fire upon 
it at a long range. But so effective was the reply 
from the 6-poundcrs and Enflolds, so steady and 
continuous their fire, that the rebels ceased their 
attack on that side. 

In the front, forming; the extreme loft of his position, 
Windham had not been so fortunate. He had there 
five companies of the 2nd battalion Bifle Brigade, 
the 88th Begimcnt, two O-pounder guns, and two 
24-pounder howitzers and two 24-pounder guns 
manned by seamen of the Shannon. To the right of this posi- 
tion, in a wood midway between it and that occupied by 
Carthew, was posted the main body of the 82nd. 

Windham placed the guns in the* centre of his position, 
supporting them by the Bifle Brigade and the 88th on either 
fianK. Before the first gun had been fired, ho proceeded 
himself to the right to watch the attack in that quarter, leaving 
the left brigade in charge of Colonel Walpole^ of the Bifle 
Brigade. The 24-pounder guns wore then pushed to the front 
so within sight of the enemy.* The enemy, on sighting them, 
fired the fii-st shot from a gun they had placed on the road. 
The British guns at once replied, but they had not fired two 


Windham's 
front, or left, 
position. 


* The Shannon Brigade in India, page 38. 
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Tonnds when the rebels opened fire with grape and oannister 
from batteries in front and on the right flatik of Windham’s 
position. So superior, from their immense su- 
periority in the number of guns, was their fire, that The great 
Windham, on his return, an hour later, from the Stthe^bSa 
right brigade, found that I iS men were getting all 
the worst of it,* * The rebel leader, with great “ft 
judgment, kept back his infantry, and foOght 
Windham with his artillery alone. The advantage he derived 
from his greatly superior numbers was enormous, for those 
numbers enabled him to form a semicircle round the British 
position. Any attempt on the part of Windham to break 
through this semicircle at any point would have placed it in the 
power of the rebel leader to lap over and overwhelm his &r 
inferior force. 

Windham used all the means in his power to make head 
against the enemy. Their fianking fire he attempted 
to silence by turning upon it one of the 24-pounder8 ^ftionSS- 
worked by the men of the Shannon. But all would 
not do. The position was not tenable agninst an 
enemy sujjerior in numlwrs and who fought only ^fn^* **** 
with their guns. To add to his misfortunes, the 
bullook-drivcrs, not liking the prospect, deserted as fast as they 
could, and, as a final blow, ammunition began to run short. 
Orders wore accordingly given to fall back on the brick-kilns, 
u little to the left of the position Windham had 
taken up on the night of the 2Gth. Windham at ....lo Tdora 
the same time sent for the 34th to reinfoi'ce him, cartbewto 
and directed Carthew, by an order twice repeated, to *** * “““* 

fall back also on the brick -kilns.t 

Carthew', meanwhile, had held the position on the right, and 
with the force at his disposal he could* have con- 
tinued to hold it. But, at this moment, Windham, 
to protect his retiring movement, sent for the bulk 
of the 34th. This regiment, which had covered lea^ththe 
itself with gloty by its repulse of the enemy, was 
accordingly sent to reinforce the left brigade. It tbew. 


* The casnnltios had been severe. Amongst the officers, Lieut. Hay, B.M , 

eommandiiig the detachment of the Shannon men, hod been severely wounded. 

He wa-' afterwards killed in Now Zealand. 

t Windham stated subsequently that he afterwards oountennanded that 

order, but the oouutermaud never reached Carthew. 
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found that brigade in considerable disorder. The two big guns 
had been for the moment abandoned, and tlio men were falling 
back disheartened. The 34th came up in time to 
take the initiative in dashing at the big guns, and» 
' ■ with the aid of the sailors, in bringing them on with 
the retreating column. 

But the retiring movement had served as a signal for the 
enemy to advance. They crowded on in numbers, 
“<^“7 firing their guns. The English fell back, confused 
’and in disorder, on the brick-kilns. Hero it was 
hoped a stand might be made. It was 5 o’clock, and Windham, 
thinking the position now readied might bo held, 
and anxious for the condition of the right brigade, 
weakened bj* the withdrawal of the 34th, loft 
General Dupuis, R.A., in command, with ordeni to 
bold the brick-kilns, if possible, and galloped to the right. 

But before he could reach the right lirigade the order to 
retire, which he had sent to it, had had its fatal 
Fatal effert of effect. It is true that, weakened by the withdrawal 
of the 34th, the bri^ado could with difliculty hold 
its ground against the enemy iiressing on it. But, 
wfc. ‘ coping bravely with the difficulty, Carthow did hold 
it. So convinced was ho of the value of the pos’- 
tion, that he did not act on the first order wliieh ho roceive«l. 
The second order was imperative. lie was forced to obey his 
general, and he fell back.* 

When Carthew ’reached the brick-kilns, confusion seemed 
w'orse confounded. The cairiago cattle had been 
the** driven off, whilst the tents of the encampment had 
teick-kiina. been struck, and, with most of the heavy baggage, 
were lying in disorder on the earth. Just then, an 
order reached Dujmis to fall back on the intrcnchmcnt. Wind- 
ham, as he was riding to look after his right brigade, had 
received intelligence that the rebels, turning the extreme right 

* Captain Drury, who was Brigadier Cnrtlicw’s bri^de-major on thia 
occasioD, thus described the situation in a letter to a friend at Madras : " Ttio 
other position ” (Windham’s) ** of the force bad not fared so well, and the 
Genend sent for the 3-lth to rtrengtben the encampment Shortly ufterwords 
we were ordered to return to tho encampment and occupy some brick-kilns 
immediately in its rear. This order was repeaiod, and it was not until the 
second time that we oommenoed foiling bimk to tho place directed. This 
mder was a error. General Windham says ho sent a countermand 

afletwazds. 7%at never came.” 
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of his extended position, had occupied the lower part of the 
city, and were then attacking his last stronghold. For> 
innately, at the moment a detachment of the 2nd 
battalion Rifle Brigade arrived opportunely from 
Fathpur. Windham, plarmg himself at their head, totrench- 
drove the enemy from the lower part of the town, 
at the same time that he sent the order to Dupuis Uck. 
to fall back on the intrenohment. This movement 


had been just begun when Windham, riding towards the 
force after the exploit just recorded, personally directed 
Oarthew to take two companies of the 88th and his four 
6-pounders, to rotura to the position he had 

.1 'lx 1 V- xT- Windham orders a re- 

vacated on the right, and, on reaching the treat on the intrendb- 


Bithiir road, to fall back on and occupy the 
theatre. This building lay about a quarter 


merit, but directs Gar- 
thew to defend his right. 


of a mile south of the intrenohment, and was filled with stores 


and clothing for the troops. 

Whilst the main bodj”, abandoning tents and the soldier-s’ 
kits, fell back on the intrenohment, “imrsued by the enemy 
and harassed hy musketry,”* Carthew moved to the 
right to execute Windham’s latest order. Between 
the suburb through which he had to pass and the the right, 
Bithur road were the abandoned lines of a native 


regiment. On debouching from the suburb, he saw the enemy’s 
skirmishers feeling their way down the road toward the m- 
trenchment. They wore exposing their right flank to Carthew, 
but the moment they saw him they fell back in soldier-like 
style and occupied the abandoned lines I have spoken of. But 
Carthew, sending his men at them wdth the bayonet, 
drove them out in fine style, and as far as the 
Bithiir road. Horc ho came upon their guns, which enemy,^ 
at once unlimbered and opened fire. But Chamicr’s 
four fl-pounders were at hand. They had had to make a short 
d6tour to avoid the narrow streets, but they came up with all 
possible haste, and, worked magnificently by the swarthy 
gunners of the Madras am^, they silenced and drove l)aok the 
guns of the enemy. Had Carthew had four companies instead 
of two, he would have captured the enemy’s guns. But it was- 


* 2%« Sltannon Brigade in India, pa^ 86. A private letter ftom a 
of the 81th says: “They took all our kit and enoampmeut, which we saw 
buning daring the night.” 
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growing dark, and his few men wore dispersed in skirmishing 
order. He could not rally in time a sufiSoient number for a 
rush. 

Carthew had, however, completely fulfilled his instructions. 

I He had gained the Bithur road. Here he halted, 
alike to collect his men and show a front to the 
enemy. But the enemy had had enough of it. He 
then fell back, unmolested, on the theatre — the one officer in 
high command who had been victorious in every encounter on 
that eventful daj' ! 

The theatre constituted now the centre of a chain of outposts, 
forming a semicircle about a quarter of a mile in front of the 

. intrenchment. The left of this semicircle rested 

He halts here on the canal, the right in an outwork on the river 
Ganges. This outwork was occupied by the 64th. 
dee^nUah* Carthew’s small force, having just barricaded a 
ln*fu Sent, bridge in their front over a narrow but deep nullah, 
bivouacked on the road near the theatre. The 88th 
occupied the road leading from the canal to the town. The 
remainder of the force and the guns were withdrawn within 
the intrenchment. 

The laurels of the day rested certainly with the rebels. 

They had driven back the British force, had com* 
of ^ renounce the defence of the town. With 

theds^ a little more enterprise they might probably have 
cut it off altogether. The fact is, Windham occupied, 
with seventeen hundred men, a very extended position, and he 
attempted to defend this position against an enemy computed, 
erroneously, I think, at twenty-five thousand trained soldiers, 
but who probably numbered fourteen thousand. It is possible, 
however, that if he had been content with holding the position 
he had taken up on the night of the 26th, near the brick-kilns, 
he could have maintained it. For the right fiank of that posi- 
tion was coveted by Carthew’s brigade and by the linking 
detachments of the 82nd and 34th. But, by pushing his own 
brigade forward on the Ealpi road to a position in which its 
whole front and right filank were exposed to the enemy’s fixe^ 
he virtually invited defeat. When he at last ordered Dupuis to 
fall back on the brick-kilns it was too late. His ill-judged 
order to Carthew, resisted as long as possible by that offiomr, to 
abandon the position he had suooessfolly defended, gave an 
opening to the enemy to penetrate on his right. When, after 
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tlio evil liad m far worked its effect as to .necessitate the order 
to Dupuis to fall back, Windham attempted to repair it by 
sending back Carthew to his old position, Carthew did, indeed, 
by a display of skill and daring, prevent the mischief from 
becoming irremediable. ' ut the- position at the brick-kilns, 
which might have been maintained, had to bo abandoned and 
the town to be sacrificed. 

The night passed quietly. The British, that is to say, were 
not assailed. But the glare of the flames, and the 
tumult outside their position, proclaimed the triumph that foSuwed. 
of the rebels. A great anxiety reigned within the 
British lines. Windham j^assed the night in consultation with 
the officers ho must ’trusted. At one time he hoped to be able 
to redeem the past by a night attack on the rebels, but he 
could obtain no trustworthy information as to the locality of 
the enemy’s guns. Nothing remained to him, then, but to 
moke the best preparations to repel the renewed attack to be 
expected on the morrow. 

That night Windham issued to the senior officers of his force 
the instructions for carrying out the plan ufwn 
which, after mature consideration, ho had decided, 

To Colonel Walpole — commanding five companies of "O’nction* for 
the Bifle Brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel Woodford, * “‘“ro*. 

two companies of the 82nd Regiment under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Watson, and four guns — two 9-pounders uiannod by 
Madras gunners, and two 24-pouuder howitzers fenracn. 
manned by Sikhs, under Lieutenant Green, R.A. — wl?***!^ 

ho confided the defence of the a<lvanced portion of * 
the town on the left bank of the caiml, that is, the portion in 
the left rear of the brick-kilns separated fivun them and from 
the rest of the town by the ciinal; to Brigadier 
Carthew — having under him the 34th, commanded 
>y Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly, the flank comi)auie8 of the 82nd, 
nd the four Madras 8-poundors under Lieutenant Chamier — 
the defence of the Bithdr road, in a position more advanced 
than, and a little to the right of, that occupied the previous 
.day. The intronchment was entrusted to the care of the 64th 
under Brigadier N. Wilson, Avho was also to guard ^ wu*on 
against a turning movement on the right by 
establishing a post at the Baptist Chapel ; whilst Windham 
himself, having under him the 88th Regiment towindha 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, should 
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defend the portion of the town nearest the Ganges, on the left 
bank of the canal. 

Before the action has begun, the impartial reader cannot hnt 
he struck by the disproportionate force allotted to 
iMspropor- Brigadier Carthew. That ofBoer had to defend the 
key of the position. lie had proved his capacity 
kev'of Ae y®^ to him, occupying the post 

pMttion. which was certain to draw upon him the weight of 
the enemy’s attack, a force was assigned not larger 
than that given to "Walijole, whose position was far more 
defensible. 

At daylight on the 28th the several movements indicated 
took effect. Carthew pushed Across the bridge ho 
a^?adl’ barricaded the previous evenitjg '-ith the 34th 

yaiicinp, and guns, covering his flanks with the two 
to faif^k companies of the 82nd. He had just reached the 
andde. point at which the road turned off to the position he 

bri^e.^ was to occTipy a little to the right, when the 

Assistant Quartermaster- General, Captain M‘Crea, 
bi'ought him an order from the General to fall hack on to the 
bridge. This position, then, Carthew took up, covering his 
loft with two corni)anies, occupjnng with three the ruined 
houses in the front and on the flanks of the bridge, and keep- 
ing the remainder at the bridge. The dotsvehed party on the 
right consisted of one company of the 34th, commanded by 
Captain Stew.art. The house it occupied was a 
i^ar° lofty building with a flat roof, and from this roof 
Stewart ufiticed the advance of the enemy’s artilleiy 
to a position whence their guns could bear with decisive effect 
on the bridge. A zealous, intreiiid officer, beloved by the 
regiment, Stewart posted his men in jiositions w'honce they 
could pick off the enemy’s gunners. They succeeded in this 
task beyond their hopes, in spite of the grajio and round shot 
which came pouring upon them. Tliis state of things continued 
for more than two houre, from half-past 9 o’clock till noon, the 
enemy pouring in shot and shell, the .34th and 82nd replying 
Successful with musketry, and Chamier’s two small guns* 

offmd% doing all the mischief of which they were capable. 

The enemy made no way, but their artillery fire 

'* Tbo other two bad been witlidrawn, most mmcccssarily, to defend the 
.YUahibud road. 
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did considerable execution, and though they, too, suffered 
severely from the British fire, their immense superiority in 
numbers enabled them to fill up vacancies as tliey occurred. 

This was the state of affairs on the right at 12 o’clock. On 
the left Walpole had rei dved the attack of the 
enemy. But the enemy’s attack on the left bank of ^a^^eon 
the canal, though made in force and with great thei^t. 
resolution, was but the adjunct to his main attack 
on the right. The left advanced position was not the decisive 
point of the scene of action, yet on this point the British were 
posted in number-s sufficient to beat back the enemy ; and, 
though Windham from his post to the roar of them sent and 
brought up supports, those supports were not required 
to ensure tho repulse of the enemy, for Walpole 
had achieved that result without them.* A real conduct at 
general, having under his command in reserve a 
fine Brilish Regiment such as was tho 88th, seeing 
that Walpole was able to hold his otvn, would at once have 
huxTied to tho scene of action, which tho lay of the ground ami 
the importance of tho position to be gained them must have 
s^^own him to be tho decisive scone. Tho stores, clothing, 
and impedimeiUa of all sorts wore on the side which Car- 
thew was defending — not where Walpole was successfully 
fighting. 

But Windham did not possess the couji-d'cail of a general. 
Instead of hurrying to the support of Carthew, he 
despatched to him, at 12 o’clock, his Assistant ^wto**** 
(Juartermaster-General, Captain M‘Crea, to direct 
him to advance onco again up the road, and 
promising him that the 64th Regiment under Brigadier 
hi. Wilson would make a parallel advance on his 
right. To cover this movement of tho 64th, M'Croa *”***°'''^**®®“- 
took with him, to strengthen that regiment, forty men of a 
company of the 82nd, till then under Carthew’s orders. 

I'hat tho reader may more clearly comprehend the move- 
ments which followed, I may here state that after crossing 

“ On tho loft advance. Colonel Walpole, with the Rifles, supported by 
Captain (Ireenc’s battery, and part of the 82iid Begimcnt, achieved a cotn- 
pleto victory over tho enemy, an<l cn]>tured two 18-poander fpms. The glory 
o/ this ubdl-conteeied fight brlonge entirely to the dltove-named eompanice and 
artillery." — General Windham’s Despatch, 30th November 1857. The italics 
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the bridge the road runs up the centre of a parade-ground 
The and hundred yards long and two hundred 

ra wSch° yards wide, traversed by a watercourse, and having 
tte^were houscs On both sides of it. On the advance being 
^ ' sounded, the three companies which till then had 
occupied the ruined buildings in front and on the flanks of the 
bridge pushed across the plain in skirmishing order, 
in spite of a continual shower of grape from three guns 
posted at the further end of it. When within about 
one hundred yards of these, Captain Stewart, who was leading 
his men in splendid style, was shot through the thigh. The 
adjutant of the 34th, Leeson, at once supplied his place, but 
the fire from the front and from thS buildings on either side 
was so hot that it was impossible to reach the guns. 

To gain breath, the men lay down in the water- course of 
which 1 have spoken, whilst Carthew, mounted, in 
the middle of the parade-ground, endeavoured to 
progress collect a sufficient number of men to make a rush at 
enemy. But, crippled by the paucity of his 
numljers — a paucity caused by the necessity of 
guarding his left fiank — his efforts in this respect were fruitless. 
He was more successful, however, in his attempt to biing 
Chamier's two guns to the front. These, unlimberiiig, replied 
to the enemy’s fire; and, splendidly served by the Madras 
gunners, in the course of twenty minutes not only silenced it, 
but compelled the enemy to withdraw their pieces. Then was 
the chance if Carthew had but had one squadron of horse at his 
disposal. He had not a single trooper ; and just at the moment 
he discovered that Wilson’s attack on his right had failed, and 
that his right rear was threatened by the rebels. 

Captain M‘Crea, taking with him forty men of the 82nd, had 
directed Brigadier Wilson to move to tho front paral- 
® lei with Carthew. The two companies covered the 
advance, harassed by a fire from six guns in position 
in their immediate front.* When within about a hundred 


* General Windham writes thus in his Despatch : “ Brigader Wilson thought 
proper, promoted by his zeal for the serrioe, to load his regiment a^inst four 
guns placed in front of Brigadier Carthew.” Brigadier Wilson did nothing 
of the sort. The gnns upon which he advanced were nearly half a mile from 
the gnns in fiwnt of Carthew’s troops. TIiot were, as stated in the text, 
covering the line njwn which Windham himself had, by the month of M'Orea, 
evdeied Wilson to advance. 
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yards of these ^ns, the skirmishers charged them and for a 
few minutes had them in possession. Unfortunately the main 
body were too far behind, and the rebels, recovering 
from their first panic, came on in overwhelming 
numbers, and cut to piect many of the heroic 
band of skirmishers. There fell here Brigadier Wilson, 
Captain M‘Crea, Captain Morphy, Major Sterling, Lieutenant 
McKenna, Lieutenant Gibbins, all nobly fighting. The sup- 
ports came up only in time to cover the retreat of the few 
survivors. 

Windham had thus engaged, without sup- Criticism on Windham 
ports, his entire right wing on the decisive ***** 

point of the scene of action. The available 
supports were in his own hand on a side part of action, never 
intended by the enemy to be the decisive point. The advance 
in parallel lines on the right, ordered by himself, had, 
owing to one of those accidents always likely to occur in war, 
failed Carthew had indeed repulsed the enemy, but he had 
no men to follow him up. The 64th had been repulsed, and 
their repulse endangered Carthew’s right. Now was the 
moment when supports would have been invaluable. They 
might even have changed the face of the day. 

His right roar threatened — for the 64th had been gradually 
forced back on the intrenohment — Carthew very 
gradually, and showing a bold front to the ever- Sick*tohu'*" 
increasing enemy, fell back on the bridge. But oM position, 
how different was his position here to what it had 
been in the morning ! Then, the bridge was the centre of a 
chain of posts, both flanks being guarded, and his 
front covered. Now, the flanking parties had fallen Sefenri^*^ 
back and he was isolated. 

Still, Carthew know the importance of the 'position, and he 
resolved to hold it as long as he could. But the 
enemy's attacks became more and more furious, 
the number of his gnus increased and their fire drfends!’*^ 
became more concentrated. Still Carthew did not 
move. He had but two guns with which to reply, but the 
gallant Chamier and the sturdy Madrdsis worked them with 
a will. 

But every moment was pregnant with some new danger for 
him. The rebels, climbing to the roofs of the houses which the 
retirement of the 64th and of the detachment which connected 
VOL. IV. N 
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him with that regiment liad left empty, poured upon the gallant 
soldiers of the 34th a stream of fire. But we un- 
conquered soldiers of that splendid regiment still 
held on. Twice did they clear the streets in their 
front, twice the Church compound on their right. But the 
continuous stream of fire of which I have spoken 
"ne num^j would not allow them to hold the positions they had 
of the enemy, gained at the point of the bayonet. More than that, 
4hc enemy shifted their position so that Charaior’s 
guns could no longer bear on any vital point, whilst the fire 
from the roofs Citused the defenders to drop fast. 

A strong reinforcement might still have saved the position. 
Oarthew sent for it. Pending its arrival this gallant leader 
went amongst the men, cheering them, and keeping them to 
their work. Even when the position had become practically 
unte-nable, when the enemy had all but turned his 
hanks, and when tho jiarty ho had sent under 
spiondid Colonel Sinq^son of tho 34lh to keep open his coin- 

unacitj, mnnication.s was forcetl back, he .•‘till hold on. Still 

the reinforcements did not come. At last, when it was absolutely 
certain that unless he were to roliro he would be cut 
*o*^”uo'dto roluetantly gave tho order — to give 

fauEack. ” which when ho could no longer hold out he had the 
authority of Windham — to fall back on the in- 
trenchment.* 

All this time where was Windham ? Windham was with 
■ the victorious loft wing, where his presence was not 
Cartbow and needed. What he was precisely doing, or why he 
did not hasten to strengthen the key of his position. 


In spite of 
Carthew's 


Windham. 


♦ “ I have not the slightest hesitation,” wrote, on tlio 11th December 1857, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Simpson of the 34th to Brigadtr Carthew, “ in giving my 
opinion about the brigade retiring from tlie position >ve held on the bridge on the 
evening of the 28th November. It is my firm conviction that you had no other 
aternative — that if you had not retired the brigailo would have been cut oft*, 
as the enemy were completely outilanking us on our left. By your orders I 
sent round two companies of this regiment to check them, which they <lid for 
the moment, but could not make a stiind, as tliey in turn wore quite out* 
Hanked on tlieir left. When the tw'o officers commanding those companies 
(fiificers in whom I have the greatest confidence) came back and told mo what 
was going on, and, from, what I saw myself, 1 sj>oke to Colonel Kelly, Colonel 
Gwilt, and one or two more of the regiment, and I myself, and I think others, 
told you that if wc did not retire we should be cut off. You then, re- 
huitanthji gave tho order to rctirc.” 
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may never be known. He never attempted to explain his 
aonon. In his dispatch he endeavoured, in the most un- 
generous manner, to cast, by implication, the blame of the defeat 
on Carthew. Brigadier Carthew,” he wrote, ** of the Madras 
Native Infantry, had a mosl severe and strong contest with the 
enemy from morning to night ; but I regret to add that he felt 
himself obliged to retire at dark.” This passage conveyed to 
the mind of Sir Colin Campbell the impression that Brigadier 
Carthew had, at a critical period, retired from his post without 
orders; and, on the 9th December, he animadverted very 
severely in an official memorandum on such conduct. When 
Carthew received the memorandum he took it at once to 
Windham, who — it will scarcely be credited — advised him not 
to reply to it. But Carthew had too nice a sense of his own 
honour to act upon such advice. He not only replied to it, but 
forced from Windham an acknowledgment that he himself had 
g^ven the Brigadier authority to retire when he could no longer 
maintain his position. Upon this. Sir Colin Campbell not only 
withdrew hie censure, but expressed his regret that under an 
“ erroneous impression ” he should have given pain to a 
meritorious officer.* 

But, — ^to return to the question, — where was Windham ? I 

* Lieut. Oharlea Windham, B.N., wrote me in 1880, objecting to the 
aooount, os given in the text, of tlie events of the day, especially to the 
imputation of want of generosity on the part of General Windham towards 
Brigadier Carthew. Mr. Windham enclost'd a pamphlet which his father 
had written on the subject, tho perusal of which, before 1 had written my 
history, would, Mr. Wiudliam wrote, have caused mo to omit “all allusion to 
a circumstance which, whilst entirely beyond the control of the general in 
command, was the one which, above all others, contributed to that result,” viz. 
•‘the misfortune which befell the civil town — ^Kinhpiir.” The pamphlet sent 
me by Lieut. Windham consists mainly of an attempt to cast the blame of the 
defeat u^n an officer whose name is not mentioned. Having read it, and 
having with a view to this edition carefully re-read all the authorities upon 
which my aooount is based, I find no reason whatever to alter a single line 
of this narrative. It is supported in every partieular by evidenoe which 
oannot be controverted. Belore I published it, I sent the <mapter in proof to 
more than one of the officers engaged in the battle upon whose judgment and 
fairness I could rdy, and they testified, in letters I possess, to ito absolute 
correctness. I believe I have rendered full justice to Oenerol Windham. 
To say that he oommitted'one error is not a charge which affects his reputation 
as a gallant soldier who, on a day of great triaL did many things extremely 
welL It is pleasing to read tha^ in the pan^hlet sent me, he writes thus of 
^neial Carthew : “ No one at Oawnpoie (K&nhpdr) did better service than 
this officer,” 

N 2 
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A« he to fiat, have already stated that Oarthew had sent for 
tSew’^towi reinforcements. He received them in the shape of 
reinforce. two companies of the Bifle Brigade, as he was fsdling 
back, just in time to cover his retreat. Had Garthew 
not begun his retreat, the reinforcement was too small to be of 
much avail. Windham states that he himself took 
down this reinforcement, and, returning, ordered up 
two companies of the 82nd. But it was too late — 
the mischief* hsd been done; a strong reinforcement an hour 
earlier might have saved the position. It was not 
to be saved by sending on small supports in 
piecemeal. Under cover of the riflemen Garthew 
fell back in good order within the intrenchment. It was then 


quite dark. 

He and his officers and men had been for thirty-six hours 
almost without food and sleep. He had exposed 
toe himself to the hottest fire throughout the day. His 
cool and calm courage had been the admiration of 
** *■ every one. His oATorts had been splendidly supported 
by all under his command. In the 34th alone three officers 
had been killed and eight wounded. The total number of 
killed and wounded in Windham’s operations up to the night 
of the 28th amounted to throe hundred and fifteen. Garthew 


brought back with him all his guns. 

The plain account I have given of the day’s proceedings 
requires little comment. That Windham was justi* 
fled in deciding to make an aggressive defence 
defence pro. cannot, I think, bo questioned. It is the opinion 
of those best qualified to form an opinion that, 
regard being had to the enormous superiority of the 
rebels in artillery, a purely defensive system would have 
ensured the destruction of his force, and the occupation of 
K4nhpur by the rebels, with consoquences-y^ir Golin and the 
women and children of the Lakhnao garrison being on the 
other side of the river — the evil extent of which it would be 


difficult to exaggerate. Windham, by his military instincts, 
saved the country from this disaster, and ho is entitled to all 
the credit due to a daring initiative. That the action might 
have been more skilfully fought is certain ; but the aphorism of 
Napoleon, that in war victory is to the general who makes the 
fewest mistakes, must never be forgotten. Mistakes will be 
made : and it should be remembered that this was the first time 
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tliat Windliam had held an independent command in the 
field. 

Both wings fell back that evening into the intrenohment. 
The town of Kdnhpdr, ^he theatre and the houses, j>egtn,ction 
full of clothing and stor j, or prepared for the consequent 
reception of the Lakhnao ladies, fell into the hands British 

of the rebels. 

But before the right wing had reached the intrcnchment, 
whilst Carthew, nobly daring, was still holding on to the 
Baptist Chapel, an event full of importance had occurred. Sir 
Colin Campbell had arrived, the precursor bv a few hours of 
his army. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SIR OOLIK CAMPBELL RETRIEVES WINr>HAM*S DISASTER. 

The second chapter of this book left Sir Gulin Campbell, followed 
by his staff, crossing the bridge of boats into K.tnhphr. The 
shades of evening were falling, and the light was the short 
twilight which in India follows the setting of the sun. As he 
ascended at a gallop the road leading to the gate, some men of 
the Rifle Brigade, posted on the rampart, recognised their 
general, and their loud and repeated cheers announced his ar- 
rival alike to Windham’s soldiers and their enemy. 
Windham was within the intrenohment, and Sir 
Colin had hardly reached him when a demand for 
' reinforcements arrived from the Baptist Chapel — a 

proof that even then Carthew was still, with the small means 
at his disposal, attempting the impossible. The reinforcements 
were sent, but they arrived too late, and Carthew fell back in 
the manner already related. With his arrival within the in- 
trenchment the fighting for the night ceased. 

Sir Colin remained some time with Windham, listening to his 

Hot. 3». report and asking questions. He then communi- 
cated to him his plans. He would recross the river 
Alter oonver- to his Camp ; as soon as possible the next morning 
WtoUu^ drive the rebels with his guns from the positions 
retnnis to hie they had taken up near the bridge, and then send over 
his infantry. Sir Colin then rode back to his camp 
“ into which, all night, the guns, stores, women, and sick con- 
tinued to stream.” * 

Early the following morning Sir Colin proceeded to execute 
his plans. Peel’s heavy guns had reached the ground, from 
their, march of thirty miles, only an hour before sunrise. The 


Norman’s RtHeJ of Lwskwnt, 
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astute leader of the rebel army had noticed with the early light 
of the morning the mass of soldiers filling the plain 
on the Oudh bank of the river, and that sight had 
told him that unless he could break the bridge his breok^ 
chances of ultimate victory would melt away. But 
there was yet time to break the bridge. He had 
therefore brought down his heaviest guns to the positions on 
the banks of the river whence he had the previous day driven 
the 64th, and had opened upon it a heavy, but fortunately an 
ill>direoted, fire. Sir Oolin Campbell had foreseen 
that the reWs would try this last chance. Allowing, foreseeing the 
then, the men of the Naval Brigade but one hour 
for rest and food, he despatched them at sunrise to a 
point above the bridge of boats whence they could play on the 
enemy’s guns. The artillery fire from the intrenchment was 
directed to the same point. For some time the artillery combat 
appeared not unequal, but gradually the guns of the British 
asserted their superiority. Then commenced the passage of the 
cavalry, the horse artillery, and of Adrian Hope’s brigade. As 
they crossed, dark masses of smoke mingled with sheets of flame, 
arising from the store-laden buildings so well defended by 
Oarthew the previous day, proved that the enemy had given up 
the contest for the bridge, and that they had set fire xhe enemy 
to the stores to cover their change of position. But are the cep- 
it was yet possible that they might attempt a counter- stores, 

stroke on the weakened camp, crowded with non-combatants, 
on the Oudh bank of the river. The upper course of the river 
was in their possession ; they had numberless boats at their 
command. What could bo easier than to take advantage of the 
divided state of the British force and overwhelm the 
weaker portion ? But the contingency had entered Sr Ooiin 
into the calculations of Sir Colin. By 9 o’clock ho to mwt 
had crossed the troops I have already mentioned. 

On reaching the EAnhptir bank he directed these to eve^ sttsbk. 
take up a position facing the city, their right resting 
on a point near the intrenchment, their left stretching towards 
the grand trunk road. As soon as they had done ^ pMMga 
this, Sir Colin crossed himself and established his ofthetnx^ 
headquarters on the E&nhpfir side,. leaving Brigadier 
Inglis to protect the convoy until all the troops should 
have passed over. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon the soUk ^ 
passage of the oonvoy eommenoed. Daring that nor. so. 
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afternoon, during the ensuing night, and till 6 o’clock on the 
evening of the 30th, the passage of the convoy and of the troops 
forming the rear-guard continued. Practically it was not in- 
terrupted the rebels, and by the hour I have mentioned it 
was accomplished. The ladies and children, sick and wounded, 
were taken across the canal to a camp on the plain near the 
mouldering remains and riddled walls of the position Wheeler 
had held so long.” 

The rebels«6till continued to hold the town and the line of 
the canal passing through it to the westward. They 
were in considerable numbers, had a strong force of 
artillery, were flushed with victory, and they had as 
their leader a man of very great natural ability. They were 
evidently resolved to try conclusions with Sir Colin, and they 
had perhaps some reason for believing that even Sir Colin might 
find it a very difiicult, perhaps an impossible, task to drive them 
from the position they had occupied. 

That position was, indeed, extremely strong. Their left,” to 
Great quoto from the actor in the scene whose graphic 

atrength of journal I have so largely used,* ” was posted among 
their poBiUon. -^oo^od high grounds, intersected with nullahs, 

and thickly sprinkled with ruined bungalows and public build- 
ings, whicn lie between the town of Kdnhpdr and the Ganges. 
Their centre occupied the town itself, which was of great extent, 
and traversed only by naiTow winding streets, singularly sus- 
ceptible of defence. The portion of it facing the intronohment 
was uncover^ ; but from the camp of our army it was separated 
by the Ganges canal. . . . Their right stretched out behind 
this canal into the plain, and they held a bridge over it, and 
some lime-kilns and mounds of brick in its front. The camp of 
the Gwdlidr contingent was situated in this plain, about two 
miles in rear of the right, at the point where the Kalpi road 
comes in.” The reader will be able the better to picture to 
himself the position if he will bear in mind that the right of the 
enemy was in the position whence they had dislodged Windham 
on the 27th ; the left, that whence they had driven Carthew 
and Wilson on the 28th ; and that the town, between the two, 
and up to the Ganges canal, formed the centre. This position 
was held by an enemy whose numbers were at the time com 


* JHaekwoodTs Magauine, October 18S8. 
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pnted at twenty-five thonsand men, with forty gons. It ia 
certain that, even granting the oorreotness of this i vrir 
computation, the number of their trained soldiers nn>nii«n. 
did not exceed fourteen thousand. 

To attack a position so .trong, and so numerously guarded, 
Sir Colin felt that he would require the services of 
all the men of whom he could dispose. It was then, ^JJS***™*’ 
obviously, a main condition to despatch to Allahdb&d ^wsUng 
the ladies and children, the sick and wounded, before 
engaging in an action. Yictorions though he felt he would be, 
the presence of the convoy near the battlefield, whilst constitut- 
ing a danger to its memltors, would deprive him of the troops 
necessary to protect it against contingencies. TTia first care, 
then, was to arrange for the despatch of the convoy. 

1 have already stated that, by 6 o’clock on the evening of 
the 30th November, every man, woman, and child 
had crossed into Kanhpfir. The days of the 1st, Dan-s. 
2nd, and 3rd December wore devoted to the perfect- sirO>iin 
ing of airangements for the despatch of the convoy SSiiShtt* 
to A llah Abad. The rebels did not fail occasionally ladkT^ 
to remind the Commander-in-Chief of their presence. 

On the first they attacked the British outposts. 

Although they were not in great force, and were easily repulsed, 
they managed, nevertheless, to effect some damage. Ewart, of 
the 93rd, whose gallantry at the storming of the Sikandarb&gh 
will be remembered, had his left arm carried away by a round 
shot, his regiment being at the time under cover of the un- 
finished barracks. On the 2nd the rebels opened a ^he enemy 
very brisk cannonade, apparently pointed at the trytotntw- 
tents occupied by Sir Oolin CampWl and the head- 
quarter staff. The cannonade became so pronounced, that the 
Gommander-in-Chief detached a body of riflemen to occupy some 
houses near the canal, commanding the position occupied by the 
battery which was annoying him. This movement oompelled 
the enemy to withdraw. 

At length the arrangements for the transport of the convoy 
were completed. The communications between 
E&nhpdr and Allah&bdd, interrupted during Sir 
Colin’s absence, had been restored, and, on the night 
of the 8rd December, the convoy, composed of the 
women and children who had survived the dangers 
end trials of the siege of Lakhnao, of the wounded 
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who had shared those dangers and trials, or who had bled 
to relieve them, started for Allah&b&d, If for them war ceased 
thenceforth to be an affair of personal concern, inasmuch as 
they were no longer exposed to the fire of the enemy, the 
memory of its dread effects could not fail to accompany them. 
The sufferings of more than a lifetime had for many of that 
gentle cohort been crowded into the brief -•period of three 
mouths. There were few amongst them who had not ex* 
perienced the loss of some one near and dear to them, of a 
husband, a child, a relation; and, rescued though they were, 
many were still leaving behind to the chances of death from a 
ruthless enemy the one dear companion, without whom the 
burden of life would be indeed hard to bear. 

Believed from the anxiety which the presence of such a 
The attack convoy within his lines could not fail to produce, 
Colin Campbell prepared to attaok the enemy, 
dto^to^nt One strong reason moved him to delay still for a few 
ofdiatanoe. ^ays. For, whilst the convoy was near, it was 
always possible for the rebels, though beaten in action, to double 
round and destroy it. He wished, too, to arrange for the dis- 
position of those slightly wounded men whom it had not been 
considered necessary to despatch to Allah 4 b&d. These were 
brought within the intrenohment. 

In spite of the check given to them on the 2 nd, the rebels still 
continued their attacks on the British position. On 
^ floated down the Ganges a number of 

^rto fire-boats, which, carried by the current against the 
sir Colin. bridge of boats, should set it on fire. This attempt 
Dec. 4-6. was detected in sufficient time to cause it to be 
frustrated. On the afternoon of the 6 th, they 
opened a heavy fire of artillery on the left pickets, whilst they 
threatened, or seemed to tli^eaten, to turn that flank with 


infantry. The enemy’s artillery fire gradually extended along 
their whole front. It needed a considerable display of troops 
and a continuous fire from the British guns to force them to 
cease their attack. Sir Colin Campbell determined it should be 
their last. He would himself take the initiative the next day. 

I have already described the position held by the rebels. The 
reader will not have failed to perceive that whilst it 
was strong, and, in a military sense, unassailable in 
potaUonof tiw the centre and on the left — as, whilst that left rested 
xMa ^ Ganges, both it and the centre and part of 
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fhe right were enormously strengthened by the possession of 
buildings, bridges, narrow streets, and winding lanes — the 
extreme right was comparatively weak. It was weak because 
it rested almost without cover on a broad plain, intersected only 
by the canal. This cana^, whilst it covered the centre and 
right, could be crossed in front of the latter only by two bridges. 
Whilst assailable with difficulty in front, the right was thus 
liable to be turned and driven in on its centre. This turning 
movement promised, moreover, another advantage. The troops 
executing that movement would naturally seize tho EAlpi road 
— which formed, so to speak, a prolongation of the ground occu- 
pied by the enemy’s right wing ; and the seizure of that road, 
by depriving the Gw61iAr troops of their natural De©,# 
line of retreat, would drive them, were the execu- 
tion to correspond with the design, into tho British net. This 
idea decided Sir Colin’s plans. He resolved to mass the largest 
number of troops on his left- the decisive point — 
to attack and defeat tho enemy’s right before it 
could receive assistance from the centre ; then, 
taking possession of the Gw&li4r camp, establish himself on the 
K&lpi road, and striking at the enemy^s communications, compel 
him to renounce the strong positions occupied by his centre and 
left. 

One word as to the number and composition of the enemy’s 
force. I have already said that it has been com- 
puted at twenty-five thousand men with forty guns. 

But, 1 repeat, it is difficult to believe that more n^^ofthe 
than one half of these, or, at the outside, fourteen ^dimofu» 
thousand, were trained soldiers. Tho Gwdlidr con- enemy, 
tingent was composed of four companies of artillery, 
two regiments of cavalry, and seven regiments of infantry, a 
total of about seven thousand men. There may have been in 
addition an equal number of trained Sipahi regiments, some of 
which had attached themselves to Ndnd Sahib — who commanded 
on the left — ^in the earlier period of the mutiny, others which 
had come in from Bundelkhand and Ceptral India. The re- 
mainder of the force consisted of the adherents of the Bdni of 
Jhdnsf, attached to the Gwdlidr troops on the right ; and of the 
undisciplined and irregular followers of Naud Sdhib and of 
other discontented landowners on the left. 

Sir Colin’s Campbell’s force consisted of about five thousand 
infantry, six hundred cavalry, and thirty-five guns. His in- 
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fantrywere divided into four brigades. That called tbe Srd, 
NumiwrMid by Brigadier Greatbed, consisted of tiie 

wasted remnant of tbe 8tb, of tbe 64tb, and of tbe 
fciw! ®^**“** 2nd Fanjdb Infantry ; tbe 4ib, under Adrian Hope, 
was composed of tbe 68rd Foot, tbe 42nd and 9drd 
Highlanders, and tbe 4tb Fanj&b Biflos; tbe 5tb, commanded 
by Inglis, counted tbe 23rd Fusiliers, tbe 32nd Begiment, and 
the 82nd ; tbe 6tb, led by Walpole, was formed of tbe 2nd and 
3rd battalions Bifle Brigade, and a detachment of the 38tb Beci- 
ment. Tbe cavalry was tbe same as that which we have already 
seen doing such good service at tbe relief of Lakhnao — the 
9tb Lancers, and detachments of tbe 1st, 2nd, and 5th Fanj&b 
Cavalry, and Hodson’s Horse, commanded by tbe same gallant 
leader. Brigadier Little. The artille^ consisted of the guns 
of the Naval Brigade, led by William Feel, of the troops 
of Blunt and Bemmington, of tbe batteries of Bourohier, 
Middleton, Smith, Lougden, and Bridge, commanded in chief 
by Dupuis. Tbe engineer brigade, tbe same as that which 
b^ served in Oudb, was commanded by Colonel Harness. 
To Windham was consigned the command of the intrenob> 
ment — a command, it will bo seen, of considerable import- 
ance. Hope Grant acted, nominally, in command of tbe whole 
force, but bis real position was that of second to Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

The advanced positions of tbe British force occupied the 
suburb called Generalganj, an old bazaar of very considerable 
Poaition occn. extent along ^e canal, facing tbe centre of the 
pled by the enemy. This post bad been held since tbe SOth 
BriMeh ftwce. Q-ygathed, and upon him and bis brigade b^ 
fallen the brunt of tbe skirmishing of tbe subsequent days. 
Sir Colin’s plan of attack was simple. Whilst Greatbed should 
SirOoUn’B continue to occupy bis position facing tbe enemy, 
plan of Windham was to open on tbe enemy’s left from the 

****®^’ intrencbment a very heavy fire, so as to draw the 

attention of tbe rebel leaders to that point. Tbe rest of the 
infantry, meanwhile, were to be massed in contiguous columns 
behind, and covered from view by, the old cavalry lines, build- 
ings to the left rear of Greatbed’s position, and communicating 
ly a cross road running immediately in their rear, at a distance 
of rather less than half a mile, with tbe grand trunk road. As 
soon as Windham’s fire should produce the intended effect, 
the turning movement would be attempted. To facilitate this. 
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certain orders were given to Greathed and to the other briga- 
diers, the purport of which the narrative of the action will 
disclose. 

Early on the morning of the 6th December, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell struck his camp, and, t avoid the slightest risk 
of accident, despatched it to the river side under a 
guard. This having been accomplished, and the men *01*011 *t 9 
having breakfasted, Windham, at 9 o’clock, opened eti Decmbw 
fire. The enemy promptlpr replied, and in a few 
moments the earth shook with the noise of a terrific 
artillery combat. Under cover of this fire, the infantry were 
massed in the position I have indicated, whilst the cavalry and 
horse artillery' were held in readiness, at the same ^ 

time, to cover the turning movement and to make a 
d6tonr to the left, and, crossing the canal by an unguarded 
bridge about a mile and a half further up, to threaten the 
enemy’s rear, and to out him off or intercept him when 
defeated. 

The artillery duel continued about two hours. It then 
gradually slackened, and Greathed, in pursuance of 
his instructions, moved forward on to the canal, makes • false 
occupying the houses near it and from them opening *•** 

a severe musketry fire on the enemy’s centre. At 
the same time the main body proceeded to carry out the plan 
confided to them. 

The position assigned to each brigade may thus be stated. 
Walpole, with the sixth, immediately on Greathed’s 
left, was to cross the canal above the town, and, ad- ^**1^^* 
vancing along its face, was to mask every gate, and *>»i Wib ' 
prevent the enemy from affording assistance to their SJ^terSght, 
right wing. Meanwhile, on his left, which was the 
extreme left, Adrian Hope would debouch with the fourth bri- 
gade, suppo^d by Inglis with the fifth, and carry out the 
turning movement. 

When, then, the fire of the artillery slackened, and the rattle 
of Greathed's musketry was heard,. Walpole, assisted w«ipoie 
by Smith’s battery, dashed with his rifiemen at the crosses tbs 
bridge, crossed the canal, and moved along the out- ' 
skirts of the western face of the town. As he did this, a strong 
fire opened from the heavy guns of the Naval Brigade, and &om 
Bourchier’s and Longden’s batteries massed on the left. 

The fire had scarcely opened when Adrian Hope brought his 
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brigade into the open, supported by that of Inglis, and covered 
by the cavalry and horse artillery. The dust raised by the 
progress of the latter effectually concealed from the enemy the 
movements of the infantry. They marched to the 
left, in the direction given by the cross road already 
*^f?J®^*'** indicated. Suddenly, when they reached a point 
** "■ rather beyond a line parallel with the brick-kilns 
which played so prominent a part in Windham’s fight of the 27th, 
the infantry brigades brought forward their left shoulders — the 
cavalry and horse artillery still continuing their forward move- 
ment parallel with the canal. Hope had covered his advance 
with the Sikhs of the 4th Fanj4b Rifles in skirmishing order, 
supported by the 53rd. As these gallant men pushed forward, 
there opened upon them a very heavy fire of shot and shell 
from the enemy’s guns posted behind the canal. At the same 
time masses of the rebel infantry, protected by the brick-kilns 
and by mounds formed by the operation of brick-making, poured 
in a rattling fire of musketry. But the attacking ti-oops were 
not to be baulked. The Sikhs, splendidly supported 
53rd, rushed on at the double, and, driving 
4th . the enemy from the mounds, gained for themselves 
63 ra.**” * * a momentary shelter. Only momentary, however. 

Obeying an order conveyed to them, they rushed at 
the bridge over which the rebels had fallen back. But the 
bridge had been well cared for by the enemy. Upon it guns 
were pointed, whibt the rallying infantry of the 
enemy, recovering heart, again poured upon the 
m^yatthe skirmishers incessant volleys. For a moment the 
struggle seemed doubtful, when a rumbling sound 
was heard, and William Feel and his sailors, dragging with 
tliem a heavy 24-pounder, came up with a run, 
dashed through the skirmishers, planted the gun on 
24^/tmdM the bridge, and opened fire. The effect of this 
an upena re. deed was electric. Whilst it roused the 

assailants to the wildest enthusiasm, it completely cowed the 
enemy. Highlanders, Sikhs, and 53rd, dashing by the gun, or 
fording the canal, rushed on the enemy, and, cap- 
^l^^**** taring their guns, drove them back in the wildest 
disorder. The Gw&li&r camp was now almost within 
their grasp. But, before the infantry could reach it, the 
battery of the gallant Bourohier, always in the 
front, passed them at a gallop, and, umimbering, 
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opened fire. In a few minutes tbe infantry had repassed them, 
and the Gw&lidr camp was their own.* 

Sir Oolin Campbell joined his two left brigades at the enemy’s 
camp. His measures had been completely success- 
ful. Windham’s bombarament of the rebels’ left 
had concentrated their attention on that quarter ; 
then Greathed’s threatened attack on their centre so far im- 
posed upon them, that they made no attempt, as a really capable 
general assui-cdly would have done, to pierce that — the weakest 
point of the British lino ; Walpole had successfully prevented 
the centi*e from debouching by the western faces of the town to 
support their right. Adrian Hope and Inglis, Peel, Bourchier, 
and the gallant officers with their brigades and batteries, had 
done the rest. There was but one drawback to his complete 
satisfaction. The guide sent with the cavalry and horse artil- 
lery had misled them, and they were not on the spot 
when the camp fell into our hands. They came up 
shortly afterwards, however, in time to join in the 
pursuit which Sir Colin at once directed along the 
Kalpi road, and which was continued by Sir Colin in person to 
the fourteenth milestone.! 

It was a great victory. The most formidable portion of the 
enemy’s army, the Gwalidr contingent, had been compiet«neaa 
completely defejitcd ; their camp, with all their over 
stores, magazines, and a part of their materiel^ had OwiUUr 
been captured. In a w'ord, the right wing of the 


* <■ So complete was the surprise, so unexpected the onslaught, tiiat the 
chapdiis were found hcatiug upon the fires, the bullocks stood behind the 
hackeries, the sick and wounded were lying in the hospitals ; the smith left 
Ilia forge, and the surgeon his ward, to tly from (he avenging bayonets. 
Every tent was found exactly ns its Into occupants had sprung from it.” — 
JBhickwowVs Maginiiie, October 1858. 

t “ For two mile's without a check the pursuit was carried on by the battery 
alone” (Bourcliier’s), ** nccompanicd by Sir Hojx} Grant and his staff. Four 
times in that distance did we come into action, to clear our front and fianks, 
until General Grant, tltinking wisely we were too far from our supiwrts, deter- 
mined to wait until the cavalry arrived. A hall wiis called ; not until it was 
rojuired, for tlic horsi-s, tliough in tho condition of racers, had felt the pace. 
A small cloud coming nearer and nearer is seen on the left. Tho head of the 
cavalry column debouches from a grove. The order for a further pursuit is 
given. The cavalry spread like lightning over the plain in skirmishing order. 
Sir Colin takes the lead. Tiio pursuit is continued to the fourteonth milestone^ 
assuming all the character of a fox-hunt.” — Bourchier’s Eight Afontha’ Chin- 
paigu agaiiut the L^itgal Sepoys. 
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rebel army, its head, its brain, had been severed from the 
body. 

The centre and left of the enemy were thus out off, shut up 
The centre and leA euli in E&nhp^r. They had but one line of pos> 
ehnt np In Kdnbpfir. sible retreat, that by the Either road. 

On the Bithfir road, due north of the city, and immediately 
in rear of the enemy’s left, was a large tank, known 
to e of gg Subahddr’s Tank. As the Commandor-in- 
Chief had cut them off on the right, and Greathed 
and Windham had imposed upon them in front, the occupation 
of this position would. Sir Colin Campbell felt, force 
Sdwputsu- surrender of the entire force of the enemy. 
ingtbe^GerdT Before, then, he had started to pursue the beaten 


amdnSSe- right wing, he ordered a force to occupy it at once, 
field to occupy Whether he felt his presence more necessary with 
ttaUtaeof pursuers, or whether, in the generosity of his 


retreat. the pursuers, or whether, in the generosity of his 
heart, he desired to give a chance to one of his 
generals, I know not. But, considering the regard, almost 
amounting to affection, he felt for the officer whom he did select 
for this duty, it is, I think, probable that he was anxious to give 
him an opportunity of distinguishing himself as a commander. 
This officer was the Chief of the Staff, Major-General William 
Mansfield. 


General Mansfield was, in many respects, a remarkable man. 

Tall, and soldierly in appearance, it was impossible 
for any one to look at bis face without feeling cer- 
tain that the man before whom ho stood possessed 
more than ordinary ability. Conversation with him always 
confirmed this impression. Mansfield was a man of more than 
ordinary ability. He could write well, he could speak well, ho 
was quick in mastering details, he possessed the advocate’s 
ability of making a bad cause appear a good one. He had that 
within him to procure him eminence in any profession, except- 
ing one. He was not, and could never have become, a great 
solmer. Possessing undoubted personal courage, he was yet not 
a general at all, except in name. The fault was not altogether 
his own. Nature, kind to him in many other respects, had 
denied him the penetrating glance which enables a man to take 
in, on the instant, the exact lay of affiiirs in the field. His 
vision, indeed, was so defective that he was forced to depend 
for information regarding the most trivial movements upon the 
report of others. This was in itself a great misfortune. It 
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was, in tlie case of Mansfield, made irreparable by a haughtiness 
and innate reserve which shrank from reliance upon any one but 
himself. Ho disliked advice, and though swayed, perhaps too 
easily, by those whom he loved and trusted, he was impatient 
of even the semblance of con rol from men who were brought in 
contact with him only officially and in a subordinate position. 
Hence it was that, when in independent command, unable to 
take a clear view himself, he failed to carry out the action 
which, to so clever a man, would undoubtedly have recom- 
mended itself, had he had the leisure to study it over a map, in 
the solitude of his closet. 

General Mansfield took with him the whole of the infantry with 
which Sir Colin ha<l turned the enemy’s right wing, ^he troops 
with the exception of the 23rd and a wing of the 
38th, which he left to guard the captured camp. * ’ 

It was about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. Mansfield advanced, 
the Rifies skiimishing in front, the heavy guus fol- 
lowing, then the main body, the 9ord Highlanders w 
in reserve. The position on which Mansfield was 
ordered to march — and which, if properly occu- 
pied, would completely cut off the enemy — was one to the 
north of and close to the Subahdar’s Tank. Driving the enemy 
before him, he marched to this point, and there halted. 

He then ordered the infantry to lie dowu. He could not see, 
and would not believe, that he had placed them in a cjnswiuence 
position where they could not act, and in which, if ofhudefec- 
the enemy had had any audacity, they might easily vision, 
have been cut off from the rest of the force. But the enemy 
had but one idea, that of escaping. The troops were hold back, 
apparently to facilitate their escape. Their indignation was 
unbounded. More than one senior ofScer pointed 
out to Mansfield the golden opportunity he was uietrSo^**^ 
losing. But he could not be persuaded to do more 
than to withdraw his infantry from the false position in which 
he had placed them. He still insisted on keeping back his men, 
yrhilBt the horse and the foot and the artillery of the rebels filed 
down the road to Bithfir. 

This passive action not only rendered the movement to the 
Bubahd&r’s Tank useless, but, in accoidance with Tbememy 
the invariable rule of warfare of India, it emboldened 
the enemy to venture an artillery attack upon the and carry oir 
stationary British. This, indeed, was repelled, but 

VOL. IV. o 
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Mansfield still allowed the enemy to cany off all their guns 
without let or hindrance.* 

The left wing and centre of the enemy thus succeeded in 
making good their retreat on Bithur. Thus it came about that 
the victory, though great, was not absolutely decisive, for 
Mansfield’s inaction had made it necessary to follow it up.with 
another blow. 

Giving his men one clear day’s rest. Sir Colin detailed a body 
•of troops for this duty on the 8th. The officer he 
Sir Colin rests selected this time to command was Hope Grant — a 
bis troops, tried, daring, noble-hearted soldier. 

At 1 o’clock in the afternoon of the 8th, Hope Grant set 
out on his mission. He had with him Adrian Hope’s bri- 
then detaches gado, composed of tho 42nd and 93 rd Highlanders 
and 4th Panj&b Bifles ; five hundred and fifty-one 
cavalry ; Middleton’s field battery, Bemmin^on’s 
troop of horse artillery, and a hundred ' sappers, or 
about two thousand seven hundred men of all arms. It was 
known that the rebels had retreated by the Bithfir 
road ; but, as it was considered far from improbable 
that they might attempt to cross into Oudh by the Sarai ferry, 
about three mUes from Shcorajpfir, Grant had received discre- 
tionary power to change his route in that direction. 

In the course of his march Grant, careful to examine the 
He traces the traces of the retreat, satisfied himself that the rebels 
route they had had taken the road leading to the ferry. He there- 
takeu. continued his march, halting only at sunset for 

a light meal, direct to Sheorajptir. Ho reached that place a 
little before daylight. Leaving here, under a small guard, the 
impedimenta not absolutely necessary for combat. Grant dashed 
across the country with the bulk of his force for the ferry. 
When within about a mile of it, he galloped to the front to 


Hope Grant to 
follow op the 
escaned 
rebele. 
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* “ Their gimn might have been taken/* wrote Mansfield, in his despatch, 
but I refrained from giving the necessary order, being aware that it was con- 
trary to your Excellency’s wish to involve the troops among the enclosuros 
and houses of the new cantonments,” &c. Whethor Sir Colin Campbell 
was satisfied with this explanation may bo doubted. Let the reader contrast 
the notice in his dc: 4 patch, without comment, of Mansfield’s inaction, with his 
laudatory remarks in the same despatch on Hope Grant’s operations two days 
later. With respect to the absolute correctness of the account in the text of 
l^Iansfield’s operations, 1 appeal with confidence to the surviving officers of the 
f>3rd and of the other regiments present on the occasion. 
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'reooniioitre. Whilst thus engaged, the men of his escort were 
fortunate enough to capture alive a trooper of the rebel force. 
From this man Grant learned that he had arrived in time ; that 
the rebel guns were on -^he banks of the river, and that the 
crossing was to take place that day. Having satisfied himself 
tliat the man had told the truth, Grant sent back 
•orders for the cavalry, guns, and infantry to come on 
with all speed. The remainder of the story is best 
told in the words of the noble and gallant soldier who com- 
manded.* ** The narrow road ran sometimes parallel to, and 
sometimes through, a sort of quicksand. Under a high bank, 
und close to the river, we found the long-sought-for 24-pounder f 
embedded up to its axle-trees. We had great difficulty in 
getting our guns over this bad ground ; biit at last we reached 
sounder soil, and then we advanced rapidly. As 
soon as we came within one thousand yards of the ?£f-r ** 

enemy, a tremendous fire opened upon us ; but 
Lieutenant Warren, a fine young fellow, who commanded the 
leading guns, never stopped until within five hundred or six 
hundred yards of the rebels, when he opened fire on them. In 
a few minutes Captain Middleton joined him with the remainder 
of the battery. Captain Bemmington now galloped up with 
his troop, and came into action in an excellent position behind 
a bank, at a range of two hundred yards or less. This concen- 
trated artillery-fire told -with such terrible effect upon the 
enemy, crowded into a mass, with their guns, bullocks, baggage, 
that they gave way and retreated as fast as possible along 
the river bank, where it would have been difficult to pursue 
them in force, owing to the marshy state of the ground. How- 
ever, the irregular cavalry managed to overtake and to cut up 
some of them. My gallant regiment, the 9th Lancers, was in 
support of our batteries. We captured fifteen of 
the enemy’s guns, with the finest bullocks I ever 
saw, belonging to the Gw41idr contingent. We were 
only just in time ; for, as we came up to the ferry, we found 
the rebels preparing to embark the guns in some boats which 

* Ineideata in the Sepoy War, compiled fiNMn the inivate journals of General 
Sir Hope Grant, G.O.B. 

t This vns one of the two 24-ponndeis captured in the Kalpf road on the 
6th, but which mysterioiuly disappeared whilst our troops were nontiiming 
the pursuit. . 

O 2 
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they liad oolleoted for the purpose.” A gallant and effeotive- 
deed of arms, told in the modest language eminently 
oharaoteristio of the chief actor in the scene t But 
Hope Grant was as modest as he was daring, as care- 
less of self as no was prodigal of his zeal. His forced march of 
twenty-five miles, and the prompt movement which followed it, 
enabled him to repair to a great extent the mismanagement at 
the Subahddr’s Tank on the 6th. 

The rebel army was now utterly crushed. In the two days^ 
KMoitaofthe the 9th, it had lost thirty-two 

flriiUDKonthe guus, a Strong position, and a vast number of killed. 
efliAnasth. parts of which its army was composed had 

been for ever separated ; the one driven headlong to Kalpi ; the 
other, prevented from crossing into Oudh, had fled without its- 
guns to Bithur, there still within our roach. These great 
results had been accomplished by the British with a loss to 
them of only ninety-nine killed and wounded ! * 

The battle established the right of Sir Colin Campbell to be 
sirO>iiu regarded as a great commander. In attacking with 
CunpbeiiM five thousand men an army of fourteen thousand 
a general. regular troops, in addition to some odd thousands of 
irregulars, occupying a very strong position, it was necessary 'to 
run some rink; and there can Ixs no doubt that in leaving 
Greathed’s weak brigade, not exceeding- a thousand men, to 
guard his centre whilst he massed the rest of his army against 
the extreme right of the enemy. Sir Colin did leave an opening 
of which a Napoleon or a Frederick would have taken advan- 
tage. But the great thing for a general is to know when to 
dare. Sir Colin knew that the opponents’ general was neither 
a Napoleon nor a Frederick, and that the soldiers he commanded 
were neither Frenchmen nor Prussians. He felt that with his 
actual opponents he could take liberties which they would not 
resent. It is true that he risked his centre, but the &lse attack 
which it made reduced all danger in that quarter to a imntmttm. 
Knowing his enemy, as he did, it was a sound and daring polity, 
a policy certain to obtain the end he was aiming at — that of 
preventing an attack — to order Greathed to feign an onslaught 
on the enemy’s position at the moment he was about to hiurl the 


* The official return was : two sabaltenis, one sergeant, ten tank and file, 
killed; two field officers, three captains, four snbaltems, one staff-sergeant, 
fire sergeants, seventy-one rank and file, wounded. 
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bulk of bis forces against tbeir right wing. This movement 
would appear to the enemy the necessai^ corollary of the heavy 
■artillery fire to which they had been subjected from the intrench- 
ment. The plan succeeded, as it eminently deserved to succeed. 
Completely imposed upor the enemy’s centre and left remained 
quiet whilst their right was being destroyed. They allowed 
the centre to be hemmed in in front by Greathed’s weak brigatde, 
and on the right by Walpole — and why? Simply because 
Oreathed and Walpole played offensive and not defensive parts. 
Sir Colin understood Indian warfare well, and he knew that 
attack almost invariably made up for inferiority in numbers. 

The theoretical weakness in his plan of attack was, then, 
under the circumstances of the case, no weakness at 
all. The plan was admirably adapted to the occasion, 
and the execution was worthy of the general. It was no barren 
viotoiy. One section of the rebel army did indeed escape, 
though with heavy loss, to Kalpf, but the other, forced to eva- 
cuate the town, was pursued to the Ganges, and deprived of its 
power for mischief on the banks of that river. 

Nor did Bithtir itself escape. Sir Colin CampbeU, on receiving 
from Hope Grant a report of his success, direct^ 
that officer to march at once on the residence of Ndnd de^t^ed. 
Sdhib and destroy it. Grant set out on the 11th. 

He found the place evacuated. He carried out his orders by 
blowing up the temple and burning the palace. Amongst the 
booty discovered in a large well contiguous to the palace were 
** some curious pots, lamps which seemed of Jewish manufacture, 
and spoons of a barbaric weight. All were of the purest motah 
and all bore an appearance of antique magnificence.” 

Of the large programme Sir Colin Campbell had sketched out 
for his operations in the North-west Provinces and 
Oudh, the two first had now been accomplished. He 
had relieved Lakhnao, and he had utterly defeated ii«y« 
the rebel army threatening Eanhpdr. His way was ^Sa****' 
now clear for the performance of the third act of the 
drama — the opening communications between Ednhpdr and the 
Panjdb. This accomplished, he would be free to take vengeance 
on Lakhnao, and to reconquer Hohilkhand. 

It is necessa^ that the reader should bear in mind that, 
whilst the main action of the campaign rested Minor puts 
with the army led by the Commander-in-Chief, ofttopS? 
there were other actors who contributed effectively, 
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ihoTigli on a smaller scale, to- bring to a perfect oonolusiom 
ll^e general scheme which had been sketched out. In a pre- 
vious chapter* I have referred to the order given to Colonel 
Seaton to escort a convoy from Aligarh to the south-west. His 
movements, which would also serve to reopen comjpletely com- 
munication with the north-west, will be noticed in the next 
chapter. I shall then have to transport the reader to the east 
and north-east, to witness the other operations, conducted by 
columns under .Brigadiers Franks and Bowcroft, and by the 
Nipalese force under Jang Bahadur, having for their object to- 
co-operate in the fourth great movement contemplated by Sir 
Colin Campbell — the re-conquest of Lakhnao. 
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OHAPTEB V. 

TOBTHBtt OPERATIONS IN THE DUIBi 

After the decisive actions of the 6th and 9th December, Sir 
Colin Campbell was naturally desirous to push on- 
wards whilst the memory of the defeat of the rebels 
should be yet fresh in the minds of the combatants bampered bjr 
and their sympathisers. But there was one material 
difficulty in the way of his progress. His means of 
transport were restricted. It had tased his energies to the 
utmost to procure carriage in sufficient abundance to serve for 
the transit of the ladies and children, sick, and woimded, he 
had rescued from the Residency. These, to the number of at 
least two thousand, had been sent to Allah&bdd. In leaving 
Outram with four thousand men at the Alambagh, he had 
supplied him with the means of moving his troops in case of 
necessity. For his own entire army, forced to march rapidly a 
distance of fifty miles, he had not retained the wherewithal to 
enter upon a harassing campai^. He could equip a column, 
but not an army. The supply of camels from 
northern and central India was cut off. He was 
forced, then, to remain inactive until the carriage conveying tho 
convoy of ladies should return from Allah&bdd. 

This carriage did not reach Kdnhpfir till 23rd December, Mean- 
while Sir Colin had been maturing his plans. Fath- xhe caniag« 

f arh — the Fathgarh whose Nawab, the Nawdb of 
'arrukhdbdd, had oast in his lot with the rebels, and had aided - 
the mutinous Sipdhis in the destruction of our countrymen* — 
Fathgarh was the first point to be attacked. Tho occupation 
of this place, about midway between Allahdbdd and Dehlf, 
would complete the command over tho Dudb, which had been 
secured only partially by the reoonquest of Dehlf and the main- 


* Vide Yolumo m. pp. 230-2. 
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tenauoe of Agra and Allah&bdd. That point regained, Bohil* 
khand would still remain to be conquered and Lakhnao to be 
regained. To quench the embers of the insurrection in the 
minor places on the left bank of the Jamnah, and to the east of 
Allah&bdd, flying columns would, it was hoped, prove sufiScient. 

Sir Colin CampbcU’s movements against Fathgarh were 
planned with his usual caution. Availing himself 
of Seaton’s march from Aligarh, he directed Walpole 
wa'poie to to make a semicircular sweep by the Kalpi road vid 
^ ' Akbarpiir to It&wah and Mainpi&rf, at once threaten- 
ing the Kalpi force and clearing of rebels the districts depen- 
dent upon Agra. At Mainpuri Walpole would effect a junction 
with Seaton, who was to wait for him there. These, uniting 
their forces, were then to march on Fathgarh, upou which place 
the Commander-in-Chief would move by the airect road from 
Kanhpur. In recounting these separate movements, I propose 
to follow first Walpole, then Seaton ; then, leaving tne two 
combined, to proceed to the leader, who had the shortest distance 
to traverse, and upon whom it would devolve to fight the decisive 
battle. 

Walpole, taking with him the 2nd and 3rd battalions Biflo 
Waipoj® Brigade, a detachment 38th Foot Bourchier’s battery, 
marcbeaon Bluut’s troop of horsc artilleiy', and one company 
luwa. sappers, set out on the morning of the 18th 

December. The column marched by Akbarpfir to Itawah with- 
out adventure of any kind. Itawah had been plundered in the 
early days of the mutiny.* It was now a wreck ; the church, 
the court-house, the private residences were in ruins ; but it was 
held by the rebels. 

On learning of Walpole’s approach the majority of these' men 
A few evacuated the place. A few fanatics, however, ooenpy- 
rebeiB bar his ing a covered, square, loop-holed enclosure, deter- 
mined to hold on to the last. Few in number, armed 
only with muskets, they were animated by a spirit fiercer even 
than the spirit of despair — by a determination to die martyrs 
to their cause. Walpole reconnoitred the place. It was, for a 
plaoe to stop an army, insignificant. It could easily be stormed. 
Yet to storm it in the face of its occupants would cost valuable 
life, and it seemed that easier and less costly means were 
available. 


* Yolnme in. 106-& 
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These easy means were at first tried. Hand grenades were 
thrown in ; an attempt was made to smoke out me ^ 
occupants with burning straw. But all in vain. Oict occupy 
Tlm)ngh their loop-holes the rebels poured in a con- ** ** 
stant and effective fire o; the assailants, and for three hours 
kept them at bay. At last it was resolved to blow up the whole 
place. For this purpose Bonrchier, aided by Scratchley of the 
Engineers, made a mine, with a number of his gun cartridges. 
The explosion of this conferred on the defenders the martyrs' 
honours they coveted. It buried them in the ruins. 

This happened on the 29th December. The column marched 
without further adventure to Mainpfiri, and the fol- 
lowing day, the 3rd Februaiy, joined Brigadier leacfiw* 
Seaton’s force at Be war, fifteen miles distant, on the 
road to Fathgarh. 

Meanwhile Seaton, appointed to the command of the force 
ordered to escort to Kanhpfir a large convoy of grain coiuposiuon 
and stores,* had sot out on the 9th December for ofSeaton'u 
Aligarh. He had under him, of artillery, two huh- 
dred and thirty-three men, manning six 9-pounder guns, two 
fi-pounders, two IS-pounders, one 8-inch howitzer, and two 
fii'inch mortars ; of oavalrj’, a squadron of the Carabineers, and 
a few of the 9th Lancers, a hundred and forty in all, and Hodson’s 
Horse, five hundred and fifty strong, led by Hodson ; of infantry, 
the 1st Fusiliers, three hundred and seventy-six strong; the 
7th Panjdb Infantry, five hundred and forty strong ; of sappers, 
a hundi'od and twenty. He was joined on the march by Wale’s 
Horse and some Sikhs. 

The night before Seaton left Dehli he was informed that a 
considerable body of rebels had assembled in the 
Aligarh district, and that thej’ were threatening to 
attack the small force with which Colonel Farquhar «bei»ar«iB 
held it. With characteristic vigour, Seaton, in spite 
of his convoy, proceeded to Aligarh by forced marenes. 

Arriving there, he placed his convoy under the guns of tihe 

Aligarh fort, m^e arrangements for a field hospital, rid himself 

of every ounce of extra baggage, and, taking with 

him a small portion of the fort garrison ^ hundred 

men of the drd Europeans) under Major Eld, set out 

to join Farquhar. He found him encamped at a place called 


* FidspageSS. 
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Gangari, dose to the suspension bridge over the K&lf river. 
The enemy were believed to be some thirteen miles distant. 
•ndMnte Seaton at once, then, crossed the river, marched a 
Hodson t» mile and a half, encamped in some fields, and sent 

Noonaoitn. Hodson to the front to reconnoitre. 

Whilst Hodson, accompanied by Major Light of the Bengal 
Artillery, a very gallant and skilful soldier, were 
galloping to the front to reconnoitre, Seaton and the 
•ra brMkCuw other officers sat down to their breakfasts, whilst the 
men, hungry after their march, watched the cook- 
boys as they prepared for them the same stimulating 
meal. The officers had breakfasted, the men were about to sit 
down to their breakfasts, already placed, smoking hot, before 
them, when the alarm called them, fasting, to their posts. Half 
when the ® minute before. Light, galloping at full speed, had 
•lurmia brought the information that the rebels were ad- 
vaucing on both flanks. At once all was bustle and 
animation. The infantry, without waiting to put on their coats, 
turned out, as in the Dehli days, with their muskets and side- 
arms. The cavalry were in their saddles in less than three 
minutes. The gunners, always on the alert, were not a whit 
behindhand. In less time than it has taken to de- 
tain ootrsuw scribe it, all arms of the force, thus suddenly alarmed, 
*“*• were in their places. On the extreme right were tho 

Carabineers and Lancers ; on the extreme left Ho<lson’s Horse ; 
the Ist Fusiliers and a hundred men of the 3rd Europeans were 
in the centre behind tho guns ; on the left of the Ist Fusiliers 
were the Sikhs and Biflcs. 

Seaton moved forward to meet the enemy. He had scarcely 
Saiktoii od- troops in motion when Hodson rode up and 

TODoeaapiaat reported to the Brigadier that ho had seen the rebels 
ttMiebeia. g^me miles in front filing through a village with 
guns ; that, having watched their further proceedings, he had 
sent on Light to make his report. Hardly had he finished 
speaking when the heads of the enemy's columns appeared in 
i^ht — two large bodies, one on each flank. Their infantry 
soon followed, filling up the gap between the two. Seaton at 
onoe ordered the guns to the front. These at once opened on 
the enemy. The hostile guns replied, and though the reply 
was feeble, yet from the position they had taken up they were 
able to rake the British line. Seeing this, Wardlaw of the 
Carabineers, who had received discretionary orders, charged the 
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enemy’s battery. The guns turned at once upon the gallant 
soldiers led most gallantly. But nothing stopped 
them. Out of the nvo officers with the Carabineers, ciuu-geortiie 
three, Wardlaw, Hudson, and Vyse, fell dead ; the ®“*'‘“****> 
lieutenant of the handful of Lancers charging vrith ^bo. tn 
them, Head, w'as dangerously wounded, whilst of the 
men six were killed and eleven wounded ; but the 
guns were captured ( The cavalry were then led by the only 
surviving officer. Lieutenant Bussell, along the fields, and his- 
men, making good use of their carbines, cleared out the enemy 
without further loss. 

Whilst this was happening on the right, Hodson on the left 
had dashed with his regiment against the Hodsou overthrows um 
enemy’s horse, and had overthrown them. euemy on the right 

The infantry did not pause to receive. Throwing away their 
arms, they ran to hide themselves in the fields and ravines, or 
to continue their flight over the country. They had ^he enemy 
lost all their guns, one 9-pounder and two G-pounders, completely 
and — what was of greater importance — ^had received ‘***®***^- 
“ great discouragement.” It appeared that they had no idea 
that Seaton had come up ; they hoped to have to do 
only with Farquhar’s small force of Baluchis. The ukV 
discoveiy that a considerable European force was 
marching through the districts was a waiming to them that 
from that time forth their occupation was gone I 

This fight received from the name of the town near which it 
was fought the title of the combat of Kasganj. That town was 
occux)ied the following morning. It was a strong place, filled 
with brick houses, possessing a handsome mosque seatonoocu- 
remarkable for its curious roof and numerous mina- pies lUs- 
rets, surrounded by old gardens, encompassed with 
strong mud walls, and, if well defended, would have been hard 
to take. Seaton then pushed on to Sahawar, and 
the next day, the 17th, to Fatialf. When, however, 
passing through a village about two miles ofi' this 
place, a few shots were heard, and Hodson, who was where, heer- 
with the advanced guard, sent word that the enemy’s «beta.*he 
outposts had fired their muskets, and galloped off. sends HodMn 
On receiving this report, Seaton brought all his men noiu^' 
through the village, then halted, and served out 
bread and grog to the men, whilst Hodson and the engineers- 
went to the front to reconnoitre. 
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(n about twenty minutes Hudson returned to report that tho 
enemy had formed across the road, barring the 
entrance to Fatidli; that their right and right centre 
posiuoQ occu- were resting on some large ravines, on the right face 
and front of which earthworks had been thrown up ; 
that their left centre and loft were posted in front 
of gardens and enclosures, covered on tho extreme left by their 
csivalry, posted in an open country. In front of tho centre of 
their positibu, and about half a mile from it, was a small village, 
through which they had calculated the British force would 
advance. They had laid their plans accordingly. 

On hearing this report, Seaton dis}>osed his force for action. 

On the right he massed Hudson’s Horse, the Gara- 
wa pUn”*™* bineers and Lancers, and some light guns ; in tho 
centre the Europeans ; on the left the native infantry, 
and the heavy guns. His plan was to turn their loft flank. 

Occupying, tnen, the small village of which I have spoken 
with a few men, and thus constituting that village 
i^ie the left of his position, he brought four guns to the 

^artillery front on the extreme right, and sent four more to 
’ take up a position almost enfilading tho enemy’s 

position from left to right. But before these could unliml^r 
the enemy opened fire from a battery of twelve guns. In a few 
minutes, however, the British guns replied, and the duel com- 
menced in earnest. The artillery contest lasted about thirty 
minutes, the cavalry and infantiy meanwhile being halted. 
But, as tbe fire from tho British guns had, during those thirty 
minutes, been gradually gaining on that of tho enemy, when that 
time elapsed, Seaton could contain himself no longer. Giving 
the order to the infantry to advance, he ohargea 
ing?ga^t himself at the head of the cavalry. The enemy did 
with bi8 not await that charge. They broke and fled, and 
when tho infantry, which had advanced on receiving 
the order, reached the spot, they found that their efibrts were not 
required : they had been forestalled by their gallant Brigadier.* 


* “ On we move, and, to our surprise, without receivinn a shot ftom the 
enemy, whose guns, we found, on reaching their position, had been oaptnrcd 
by Oulonel Seaton, who had led the Stan and Iiorse artillery, with some few 
of Hodson’s Horse. In fact, seeing the enemy wavering, this bold ohanm, led 
by Seaton, decided matters, so far as the guns were ooncemed.”— -Tne Isl 
Bengal FutUiera after the fall of Delhi {Blaekwood’a Maganne). The writer 
of Um article was at the time attached to the 1st Fnsilie r s. 
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The gallant charge of Seaton.deoided the day ; but it did not 
stop the slaughter. The Carabineers, the Lancers, Hodson’s 
Horse, and the Artillery “ got in ” amon^ the fleeing 
enemy, and pursued them for seven miles, taking ai/pws^ 
blood for blood. It is computed that not less than - 
six hundred of the rebels succumbed in the pursuit. 

On the side of the British the loss was singularly small, one 
man only having been killed and three wounded. The number 
of guns taken amounted to thirteen. Amongst the trophies 
captured on this occasion were the elephant, the silver howdah, 
and the sword of the Hakim, hereditary commander- 
in-chief of the NawAb of FarrukhAbdd. The Hakim 
himself had been killed by Hodson. In the choice com- 
of an open position in front of one very defensible, ho ^3: ***** 
had clearly demonstrated that the qualities which 
go to form an efficient commander-in-chief are not hereditary. 

Seaton halted three days at Patiilli, chiefly to give time to 
the administrative officers to reorganise their estab- effect 
lishments and settle the countiy% This halt showed on the oonn- 
him the marvellous effect which his triumphant 
march had produced. On all sides the rebels were 
falling back, terrified, on Fathgarh, or endeavouring to cross 
the Ganges into Oudh. Some bodies of them, of whose move- 
ments he heard, and against whom he despatched a small force, 
fled on the appearance even of a reconnoitring i>arty I • Seaton 
thought, then, that he might fairly return for his convoy. 

Accordingly on the 21st he retraced his steps. On the 22nd, 
when within a few miles of Kasganj, he was met by 
Mr. Cocks, the Civil Commissioner of the division, poswoftwo 
with the information that a notorious rebel, named rebels. 
JowAhir Singh, who had fought against him at PatiAlf, had 
doubled round, and had returned wdth one son, wounded in that 
engagement, to KAsganj. Hodson was at once sent to the front 
to dispose of the question. He disposed of it in his OAvn manner. 
He killed the son ; the father, taken prisoner, was tried by a 
military commission and blown from a gun that evening. He 
deserved hie fate, for not only was he in receipt of a pension 

* * ** On the appearance in the distanoe of the reconnoitring; party they had 

fled predpitately. The officer went over the ground on which they had been 
encauiuca, and found their food still cooking on the fire, their pots and pans, 
and all their baggage standing 'apart. The fear of us had fallen on all the 
distriet round aTOut.”— JVom Ghost to Colond, by Sir Thomas Seaton, ILC.B. 
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from the British Government as a native ofScer, but he was 
receiving also the emoluments attaching to the Order of British 
India, of which he was a member. 

IVom Kdsganj Seaton sent Major Eld to escort the captured 
guns to Aligarh and to despatch the convoy thence 
s***®® under charge of the escort with which he furnished 
him. He then resumed his march to Itah. There 
he received information that the Bajah of Mainpiirf, 
a debauchee, named Tej Singh, had raised a force 
with the intention of barring the road to him. 
Upon Mainpiirf, then, Seaton marched, via Karaulf. 

At Karaulf, fourteen miles from Mainpiirf, Seaton learned 
iMns on hi8 from his scouts that the young Kajah had drawn up 
his little force in position across the road from 
i^ahiatn Karaulf jnst above the junction with the grand 
oppSw hte* trunk road leading to Agra ; that ho had occupied 
progress. walled gardens on either side of the road, and had 
covered the road itself with field-works. 


Seaton's plan was instantly made. When within a mile of 
the enemy’s position, he turned off from the main 
road by a path to the right, hiding his movement, 
as far as possible, by the dust made by the cavalry, 
until he had gained a position whence he could rake the enemy’s 
line from left to right. In vain did the enemy bring their guns 
to bear on him. Seaton continued his movement until he had 


reached the point ho was aiming at. The British guns then 
opened. Two rounds were sufficient. The enemy fled in dis- 
order, abandoning, on the field and in the fort, which 
^d eteata they did not attempt to defend, eight guns. Their 
loss cannot be properly estimated; it did not probably 
exceed a hundred. Seaton’s amounted to two wounded I 


The action near Mainpiirf was fought on the 27th December. 
Seaton baita Seaton halted in the vicinity of that place till the 

Hodson of Hodson’s Horse made a daring 
fuseatuo^ and most successful effort to open communications 
fiton with the Commander-in-Chief. Many gallant deeds 

comimuideF- Were performed during the mutiny, but not one 
exceeded this in cool and deliberate courage. 

My opinion of Hodson has been already recorded. He was a 
Hodaonio. free-lanCe of the Middle Ages. But, if his action 
vainabioasa towards the Unarmed and captive princes of the 
House of Taimdr proved that ^e instincts of the 
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natural savage reigned strong within him, his fearlessness, 
his contempt of danger, his joy in the battle, his ever cool 
brain, made him invaluable as a partisan leader. When a 
-risk for the general good was to be undertaken, Hodson always 
came forward to underta.^e it. In matters affecting, or likely 
to affect, him physically, he never counted the cost. He was 
invaluable to a commander. Was information regarding the 
enemy’s movements required, Hodson would get it. Was a 
delicate movement at a particular period of a battle considered 
essential, the execution of it was entrusted to Hodson. Always 
in the position where his presence was needed, always the first 
to detect a false movement, always with his life in his hand 
ready to risk it, Hodson could not fail to be the right-hand man 
of his general. “ He is indefatigable,” said Seaton, to General 
Penny, when asking for his services — “ a soldier of the highest 
class ; I have unbounded confidence in him, and would rather 
have him than five hundred more men.” 

The undertaking to which he now devoted himself was one 
requiring nerve, intelligence, and activity of the 
highest order. Seaton’s camp was at Mainpurf. The 
Oommander-in-Chief was reported to be at Gursu- hepiopo^ 
haganj, about forty miles from Mainpurf, marching 
from Fathgarh. But the country between the two 

} )lacea was the country into which the rebels, so often, beaten, 
lad been driven, and though some, doubtless, had reached 
Fathgarh, others had lingered on the road. The rebels beaten 
at Mainpurf must of necessity be there. 

Still, it was very advisable to attempt to open out communi- 
cations -tvith the Coramandor-in-Chiof, and, the task being 
difficult and dangerous, Hodson naturally volunteered 
to oxcouto it. His offer was accepted, and on the 
morning of the 30th he sot out, biking with him his start on their 
second in command, M'Dowell, a very gallant officer, 
and seventy-five of his own men. Ho canied on his 
jicrson Colonel Seaton’s despatches. 

Hod^on rode straight to Bttwar, fourteen miles distant. There 
he left all his escort except twenty-five men. With these .and 
with M‘l)oweil he continued his course to Chhibramdu, another 
fourteen miles, where he again mode halt. 

From this point he determined to push on to Gursuh4ganj 
accompanied only by M‘ Howell. The distance was 
about twelve miles. Leaving, then, the twenty-five 
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uterraMh native troopers in Chhibr&m&n, the two officers rode- 
on alone. They reached Gursuhaganj in safety, only 
^cuefstHi to find, however, that the Commander-in-Chiefs 
^rtantnom camp was at Miran-kf-sarai, some fifteen miles 
farther off. 

The situation was alarming. The villagers reported that the 
rebels, seven hundred strong with four guns, were 
''''^**^**‘ ^<^0 miles of the place. But hesitation never 
aitaauons entered into the calculations of Ilodson. ' Ho and his 

^b^and comrade continued their journey, and reached the 
^nthe headquarter camp, without adventure, at 4 o’clock 
In in the morning. They had ridden fifty-five miles in 

ten hours, without change of horses. 

It happened that on the road between Chhibramdu and 
Gursuhaganj, Hodson had bestowed alms upon a 
Sei«*the** native. A very short time after he had left the 
nadhetm- former place, it had lieen entered by a party of two 
oSn^edby thousand rebols on their way to Falhgarh. These 
the rebels. men overpowered and killed the troopers, and, having 
gathered from the villagers that Hodson and hia 
companion would return, they resolved to lay wait for them. 
Meanwhile, Hodson had been splendidly received by Sir Colin 
Campbell, had been closeted with him the greater part of the 
day, and had dined with him. At 8 o’clock in tho evening, he 
and M‘Dowell set out on their return journey. They 
proceeded without adventure till within five or six 
miles of Cbhibrainau. Here they were stopped by 
the native whom Hodson had befriended in tho 
morning, with tho information that Chhibrdtnau was 
occupied by the rebels, who were on tho look-out for 
them. It was near midnight, tho moon was bright, 
and the wind cold. It was neither tho time nor 
place for deliberation, nor did Hodson require it. He deter- 
mined to push on. Dismounting, then, from their horses, he 
and his companion led them to the soft unraaca<1amisod strip 
which forms the border of an Indian road, and, . 
teiliMiAey followed by the native, walked on. They gradually 
^pe the approached Chhibrdmdu ; they entered it : they saw 
the camp of tho enemy : they hoard the hum of 
voices: but they reached unseen the farther end of tho village. 
On emerging from it, they dismissed their guide, with a promise 
from him to join them in their camp, remounted, and rode on. 


Hodson and 
McDowell 
Btart to 
return; 

they are 
warned of 
the danger 
threatening 
them. 
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At Bewar they were met by a party which Seaton, hearing of 
the surprise at Chhibr6m&a, had sent out to look for ^ retma. 
them. 


Seaton, indeed, alarmed at the reports brought in by the 
troopers left at Bewar, had moved on to that place on 
the 31st. Here he remained with his convoy till 
the Srd January, when, as already related. Brigadier ^ 
Walpole joined him there. Seaton’s force came at once under 
the orders of that officer. 


▼ouir, 


p 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

MOVEMENTS PRELDIINARY TO THE RE-CONQUEST OP OUDH. 

It is time now to return to the Coinmander-in-Ohiof. 

The carriage necessary for the movement of *he force under 
his command returned from Allah&bad on the 23rd 
December. Sir Colin marched from K^nhpdr 
24th. Clearing the country Ij'ing between 
* ' the main road and the road by wliich ho had 

despatched Walpole with his left brigade, and stripping the 
Ganges of boats with a brigade on his right, Sir Colin reached 
Mfran-ki-sarai on the 30th. It was at this place that he met 
Hodson in the manner I have related in the preceding chapter. 
The following day he reached Gnrsuhiigauj. Ilcro a road 
branches off from the main road, and leads the traveller over the 
Kali Xadf, traversed by a suspension bridge at a distance of five 
miles from the junction of the roads to Fathgarh. 

The advance (<f the Coramander-in-Chiof had been acting on 
the various detachments of rol)els in the manner of a 
loaded net sunk in a stream, followed by men wad- 
drawn upwards by men on l)oth banks. 
JSr * * Walpole and Seaton prevented escape on one side. 
Sir Colin drove his victims up on the other. There 
was one outlet, however, which neither commanded, and for this 
the harassed tribe was now making. The outlet was Fathgarh. 

The E41i Nadi l)arrod the entrance of a hostile force into 
The 1 V Fathgarh. But I have said that it was spanned by 
mtiM.to®^* a suspension bridge. The rclxils, jammed into the 
«r^’ *th^ place from all sides, some fleeing from Seaton, some 

b^'t^over from Walpole, some from the Commander-in-Cbief, 

began, recovering from their panic, to reflect that 
their last chance of safitty lay in the removal of the 
snsx)ension bridge. But this reflection, like so many that 
occurred to them in this campaign, came just too late. 
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However, on the 31st, they sent down a party to destroy ths 
bridge. Had they worked with a will, they might Tb«7 begin 
have succeeded. But, though they effected some 
damage that night, they the piers and the main 
chains intact, hoping, it may be supposed, to deal with them on 
the morrow. 

But, for the destruction of the bridge there was to be no 
morrow. Early on the morning of the 1st January, 

Sir Colin detached Adrian Hope’s brigade, reinforced checked by 
with two 24-pounders and one 8-inch howitzer, under 
Lieutenant Vaughan of the Naval Brigade, and some engineers, 
sappers, and cavalry, to the Kdli Nadi, with orders to drive 
away the enemy and to repair the bridge in case it should be 
found damaged. On the approach of Adrian Hope ^ ^ 

the rebels fled, and the engineers and sappers, covered 
by a strong infantry picket, at once set to work to repair the 
damage done to the bridge. They laboured with so muoh 
earnestness that day and through the night, that by half-past 
7 o’clock the next morning the bridge was in a fit state to be 
traversed. 


The labours of the British troops had but just been completed, 
and the sailors, who had helped in the work, were 
on the river-bank washing their garments, when the sirOoiin 
Gommander-in-Chief and Ids staff arrived to examine 
the position. Halting, Sir Colin noticed a large teySS’S* 
village, facing the bridge, at a distance of about bridge, 
three hundred yards, flanked on its right by some 
tall trees. In front of the village was a small square building, 
which proved afterwards to be a toll-house. The road from the 
river-bank gradually ascended to a point beyond the village, 
which it intersected. 


Sir Colin had had barely time to make these observations 
when the rebels, who till then had kept out of sight, t],, nbda 
poured into the village, and opened a heavy mus- «p«» ^ 
ketry fire upon the group of which the Commander- 
in-Chief was the centre. Under cover of this fusiUade, they 
brought up two guns, and opened fire on the pickets sent across 
to guard the bridge-head, and on the bridge itself. Sir Colin 
at once sent orders to the main body of his troops, then about 
four miles in rear, to push on. Till they could come up, he 
directed Adrian Hope to hold the bridge, but on no account to 
attack the enemy. 

p 2 
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Adrian Hope at once detached the 53rd ncroes the bridge to 
Adrian Hope reinforce the pickets, directing them to extend 
keqMthem under cover of the hank, and to keep up thence a 
***' brisk mnsketrj* fire. One wing of the 93rd he kept 
Jan. a. hand, ready, if necessary, to support the skir- 

mishers. The other wing had been detached to guard the ford, 
three miles lower down the stream. 

The 53rd, grossing the bridge, found a paitial, though inade- 
Tha 63 rd lie cover from the mounds and ridges of earth 

^rab^nd and the tall grass covering the bank. Lying down 
^ ^®re, they opened on the enemy a very effective fire. 

Meanwhile, Vaughan’s three guns crossed the bridge, 
and, taking up a position close to a yellow bungalow near its 
northern end, opened fire on the village. 

Still the rebels continued their fusillade ; and their leader, 
hM dte- placed under cover of the toll- 

memnt^ne** house would swoep the bridge, brought up one of his 
rt^*”**"^* that position between 2 and 3 o’clock, and 

opened from it. The effect was most damaging to 
the British, one shot .alone killing or wounding eight men. 
This practice continued for some time, when the guns of the 
Naval Brigade, splendidly directed by Vaughan, succeeded in 
dismounting the piece and blowing up the tumbril.* 

The gun which had caused so much destruction had scarcely 
Tiie 63 ni been dismounted wh(;n the 53rd, disregarding their 
nishtothe orders to remain where they were, made a simul- 
tnneoua rush to the front on the toll-house, clearing 
out the enemy. Sir Colin was furious at this disobedience, and 
vainly tried to chock it.'j’ The men of the 63rd had heard 


* The manner in which this work was done reflects so much credit on all 
who were concerned in it, that it merits a notice more detailed than that which 
I have given in the text. “ Lieutenant Yaughan now pointed and flred one of 
our gnns at the small gun of the enemy, which was concealed behind the 
comer of a house, and annoying us much. His first shot stiuck the roof of 
the house ; his second strack the angle of the wall about half-way down ; and 
a third dismounted the gim and destroyed the carriage. Captain Peel, who 
was standing by, said : ‘ Thank you, Mr. Vaughan ; perhaps you will now be 
so good as to blow np the tumbril.’ Lieutenant Vanghan fired a fourth shot, 
wmCh passed near it ; and a fifth, which blew it up and killed several of the 
enemy. ' Thtmk yon,’ said Captain Peel, in his blandest and most oourteous 
toDSB ; *I will now go and report to Sir Colin.* "'—TAe 8hatmon'$ Brigade in 
JMia. E. H. Yemey. 

t " The Ckmtmander-in-Chief was terribly annoyed, and, riding np to the 
legbnent, pitched into it welL But these wild Itislimen were incorrigible 
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that they were to be relieved, and they were determined to be 
in the front. There was nothing for it but to support them. 
Fortunately, the heads of the main eolumn wore now at hand. 
The 93rd crossed the bridge in support of the 53rd, whilst 
Qreathod’s brigade, following, advanced up the slope to the left, 
flanked on the extreme left by the cavalry led by ITope Grant. 
As the infantry advanced on the village, the enemy abandoned 
it. Upon this, Hope Grant, taking on his men round at a trot, 
canght the enemy as they were emerging from the complete 
other end, and. charging in echelon of squadrons, ^J^®**** 
completely broke them. Then despair seiised upon ** 
the reliel mass ; breaking their ranks, throwing aside their 
arras, they fled in wild confu.'ion ; but the horsemen were upon 
them and amongst them, and the slaughter was terrible ; for 
several miles they rode along, spearing and cutting down at 
every step ; and the progress of their swdft advance might be 
marked by the smoke of exploded tumbrils curling up amidst 
the dark-green trees.” * 

The rout of the enemy was complete. Eight guns, several 
colours, palanquins, and ammunition waggons fell into the 
.hands of the victors. The rebels did not cease their They aee lute 
flight even when they reached the fort of Fathgarh, Rowikhwid. 
but, hastily seizing on all that was portable in their camp out- 
side that fort, hurried in panic and dismay across the same 
river which many of them had crossed but six short months 
before, arrogant with the pride of revolt, thirsting for the 
blood of the officers whom whilom they had sworn to obey! 
They fled into Bohilkhand. 

The ovation the Commander-in-Chief received from his 
soldiers that evening is thus described by an eye- ^ 

witness, one of the gallant actors in that stirring 
scene : ** Their return from this ” (the return of the 
cavalry from Ihe pursuit) “ was a stirring sight of 
war. In front came the 9th Lancers, with three captured 
standards at their head; the wild-looking Sikh horsemen rode 
in the rear. As they passed the Commandcr-in-Chief he took 
off bis hat to them, with some words of praise and thanks. The 
Lancers shook their lances in the air and cheered ; the Sikhs 

Whenever he began to speak, a lot of them exclaimed, os loud as they could, 
* Three clieers fur the Commander-in-Ghief, boys I ' until at length he himself 
was obliged to go away, laughing.” — Hope Orant’s IncidetiU. 

* JtlaekuoodU Magatine, October 185tC 
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took up the ory, waving their sabres above their heads. The 
men carrying the standards gave them to the wind ; the High- 
land brigade, who were encamping oloso by, ran down and 
cheered both the victorious cavalry and the veteran Chief, 
waving their bonnets^ in the air. It was a fair sight, and 
reminded one of the old days of chivalry. When Sir Colin rode 
back through the camp of the Highlanders, the enthusiasm of 
the men exceeded description.” * 

Sir Colin’s losses amounted to four men killed, two officers 
and eight men wounded. Those of the enemy were naturally 
much greater. 

I have mentioned the skilful conduct of Vaughan of the 
Naval Bi'igade at this action, but I canr'.ot quit the 
subject without referring to the gallantry of Huberts, 
the same Boberts who at a later jicriod won so much 
honour and distinction in Afghanistan, and who, at tho time I 
am writing, holds the high office of Commandor-in-Chief in 
India. In pursuing the rebels, this officer, then a lieutenant, 
came suddenly upon and engaged two sipahis with a standard, 
cut one of them down, and captured the standard. Continuing 
his onward course, he cut down another sip&hi, who was 
keeping a trooper at bay. For these acts, succeeding many 
otiiers of a similar character, Roberts received the Victoria Cross. 


Sir Colin halted for the night some twelve miles from Fath- 
garh. Early the next morning he marched for that 
**^'*ie8 pl®K!©. blew open the gate of the fort, and entered 

without opposition. So great had been tho previous 
confidence, and so complete the present panic of tho 
rebels, that they had left in the fort uninjured a valuable stock 
of timber, stored for the puryHise of making gun-carriages ; 
steam-engines ; guns of all sorts ; and a largo quantity of sol- 
diers’ clothing. They had oven neglected to cut the bridge of 
boats communicating across the Ganges with tho opposite bank. 
This bridge was at once secured. 

The next day Walixde’s column, strengthened by Seaton’s, 
and escorting the convoy previously mentioned, 
marched into Fathgarh. The army thus conoen- 
btofiTiDg trated amounted to more than ten thousand men, 
ooiamns. suppijgd with Camp equipage and means of 

Jut 4 . transport. 


* BlaekwooiPs Magazine, October 1858. 
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Thus was accomplished successfully the third portion of Idle 
original programme of the Oommander-in-Chief. 
Communication with the north-west had been re- ^tic^bia 
established : the Dudb had been cleared of rebels, prognmme 
Those rebels had escaped into Bohilkhand. That ^iSi. 
province and the province of Oiidh still remained in 
open revolt. The dealing with them was to constitute the 
fourth scene of the drama. 

It was the opinion of Sir Colin Campbell that the three 
months of cold weather which yet remained to him 
might be most profitably employed by following the 
enemy into Bohilkhand. By stamping out the tn favour of 
rebellion in that province he would, he believed, 
assure the more easily the submission of the whole of befon le-oon- 
the north-west. The separate forces then operating, 
as will be hereafter described, in wrestem and central 
India, in Bijpiitdnd and in Bundelkhand, would at the same 
time restore order and tranquillity throughout those parts of 
India. Oudh alone would remain; and Sir Colin was of 
opinion that Oudh, hemmed in by the Gurkh&s in one ex- 
tremity, and by troops whom he would dispose in summer 
quarters from that extremity to the further border, might wait 
his pleasure — might remain, that is to say, for some months 
longer in the hands of the rebels, until the ensuing cold season 
would permit his troops to operate more effectually in that 
country. Bightly regarding his European troops as the main- 
stay, the backbone of his army, he was unwilling, if it could be 
avoided, to expose them to the exhaustion and loss inseparable 
from a hot-weather campaign — a campaign carried on under 
circumstances which would often require the employment of 
small detachments, hurried and forced marches, exposure to the 
mid-day sun, and possibly to the heavy autumnal rains. 

But, in the opinion of the Council of the Government of 
India, the political exigencies of the -time were so 
pressing, that they overbore considerations which, 
if prompted partly by sound rules of military science, 
were dictated in the main by regard for the health 
and preservation of the European soldier. Lord 
Canning and the members of his Council were 
guided in the views they pro^unded by two great principles : 
the one, that no rest should m given to the rebels — ^that they 
must ^ attacked and pursued tmtil they should submit; the 
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other, that the main ohjeot of the next movement shonld he the 
re-capture of Lalchnao. These were cardinal points with the 
Qovemment. Fitting in with them, too, was another conside- 
ration, which, if of a less pressing chai'aoter, was yet not unim- 
portant. I allude to the co-operation of the Gurkhas, led by 
the Prime Minister of Nipdl, Jan^ Bahddur. These troops, ten 
thousand in number, were occupying a position from which they 
could co-operate effectively with the Ihitish in Oudh. Were Sir 
Colin to deal immediately with Oudh, they would join in the 
action. But it could not be expected, if the Oudh campaign were 
adjourned, that these men, natives of the Ilim&layas, would 
remain during the hot and rainy seasons in the plains exposed 
to a climate with which they were naturally unfitted to cope. 

There are few, I think, who would bo disposed now to ques- 
tion the wisdom of the course recommended by the 
Go'^emment of India. It seems to me that every 
itecoam'' consideration favoured its adoption. Alike in war 
and in politics, it is always advisable to strike a 
Ding. decisive blow at the most important of the 'exposed 

points of an enemy. In this case Lakhnao was that 
point. Lakhnao taken, the heart of the rebels would be broken. 
No other great rallying-2>lace would remain to them. So long, 
on the other hand, as that regal city should remain in their 
2>08ses8ion, their adherents would continue to nourish hope, and 
it would require more than ordinary tact and care to prevent 
the renewal of uprisings in parts which had been already overrun. 

Again, of the two provinces, Hohilkhand and Oudh, the latter 
was by far the most formidable, the most important. The paci- 
fication of Bohilkhand would produce little or no effect on the 
men of Oudh. On the contrary, the re-conquest of TAk hTum 
would be felt in every village and in every corner of Bohil- 
khand. To this must be added the important consideration 
that whilst Outram was, with some difficulty, holding the 
Alambdgh with nearly four thousand men, rebels from all parts 
of India were daily crowding into Lakhnao. This fact alone 
would ^ow that the ease of Lakhnao was the more pressing. 

The necessity of dealing in the first instance a deadly blow at 
Lakhnao was insisted upon Mrith so much force by 
Lord Canning that it became a law to the Com- 
It devolved, then, upon him to 
olng'ft Ytewft. make his preparations to carry into effect the settl^ 
plan. 
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At Fathgarh, situated on the Ganges, at the south-western 
extremity of the horder-line between Oudh and 
Bohilkhaiul, Sir Colin was occupying a position of 
no small advantage. It c^^ ctually barred the on- ptHu™ 
trance into the re-conquered districts of mutineers 
from the capital of Bohilkhand — Bareli — seventy- Fathgwb. 
seven miles distant; from the north-western divi- 
sion of Oudh ; and from Lakhnao. The river-line between 
Fathgarii and Kdnhplir was strongly held, there being inter- 
niodiate posts at Bithur and Mirun-ki-sarai. It was impossible 
for Sir Colin Campbell to undertake the contemplated measures 
against Lakhnao without the aid of a siege-train. Kow, the 
siege-train was at Agra. The distance between Agra 
and Kunhpur, the point whence the advance on 
Lakhnao must be made, is a hundred and seventy- Kiinbpfir«iid 
nine miles. The road passed through Itawah, whence 
Waliwdo had but recently expc;lled the rebels, and lea flank, 
in the vicinity of districts cleared liy Seaton. The 
victory near Fathgarh and the tKJcupation of that place by Sir 
Colin had made the road safe against attacks from the left 
whilst the siege-train should be on its way. 

Scarcely less sectiro was it from danger on the right. For, 
although the broken remnant of the Gw£liar con- 
tingent was siipposcd to bo at Kalpi or in its 
vicinity, the mcix forming it could scarcely have 
recovered from the heavy blow and sore discouragement in- 
flicted upon them on the 6th December. It seemed almost cer- 
tain, too, that they would feel in their rear the effects of the 
superhuman efforts which it was known wore being made by 
the British troops in Central India and in Bundelkhand to get 
at them ; whilst the fact that Ednhpur was guarded by a 
brigade under Inglis, that the communications with Allah&b£d 
were preserved by a Madras brigade under Carthow, and that 
those between that place and Bau&ras were protected by another 
brigade under Franks, left them, in reality, but one line upoa 
which they could act against the siege-train — the line by 
Akbarp&r, and that was the line which Walpole had but very 
recently cleared, and along which no force could march from 
EAlpi without exposing its right to Kanhpfir and Bithiir. 

The siege-train was then ordered from Agra. W'hilst it was 
<m its way. Sir Colin hail time to organise the measures he 
oonsidered necessary to secure his conquests and to facilitate 
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his movements. To guard the position at Fnthgarh and the 
SirOoiin districts to the west and south-west of it, including 
makes pre- Itiwah, Mainpdri, and Miran-ki-sarai, ho required 

an officer of more than ordinary intelligence and 
decision, well acquainted with the natives, and 
capable of arriving at and acting on a decision. For this com- 
mand he selected Colonel Seaton. What Seaton was may be 
gathered froqgi the account I have given of his march from 
Dehlf to Bewar. A gallant soldier, shrinking from no respon- 
sibility, alwaj's ready to give his life for his country, ho was 
just the man to hold a position full of difficTilty and danger. 
The post that was offered him came emphatically within that 
category. For, to hold Fathgarh and the districts which Fath- 
garh covered, Sir Colin proposed to leave him only two weak 
Fnglish regiments, — t>ne of which only, the 82nd, was at Fath- 
garh — the 7th Panjab Infantry, a 9-pounder field battery, and 
three hundred and fifty newly raisid native horsemen ; this, 
too, when fifteen thousand rebels were within seven miles of 
Fathgarh ! But, difficult as was the task, Seaton was equal 
to it. 

Meanwhile, Sir Colin endeavotired to amuse the Bohilkhand 
rebels. His great object was to mislead them — to 
nui^avres impress them with the idea that Bareli was the 
yoe*"i)Sief attack. Immediately after occupying 

u£uK<*ii- Fathgarh, he had sent A«lrian Hope’s brigade to 
** ***" scour the country in the vicinity. On Hope’s return, 
learning that a force of fifteen thousand men had 
assembled at the town of Allahganj on the banks of the R&m- 
ganga river, some seven or eight miles distant, Sir Colin sent 
Walpole’s brigade, with guns, cavalry, and sappers, to make a 
demonstration against them. Walpole’s orders wore to make as 
much display as possible, but not to commit himself to an en- 
gagement across the river. He carried out these orders to the 
letter ; he made as though he would repair the bridge, which 
the rebels had broken down, across the B&mgang& ; and, to add 
to the delusion. Sir Colin rode out himself and made a careful 
reconnaissance of the spot. The ruse succeeded admirably, for 
the rebels were completely deceived, and, for a time, bMame 
rooted to tiie left bank of the river. 

Whether suspicion gradually dawned upon them, or whether 
they were well served by their spies, I do not know. But it is 
certain that, after remaining in this position ten or twelve days. 
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they detached a body of five thousand men to attempt an incur- 
sion into the re-conquered districts. These men, 
crossing the R&mgang& at a point above that watched 
Tt^ Walpole, marched to a ferry on the Ganges, 
called Surajgb&t, about twelve miles above Fath- 
garh, crossed that river, and occupied the village of Shams&hdd. 

. At ten o’clock on the evening of the 26th January, Adrian 

' H(^’s brigade, consisting of the 42nd, the 93rd, the 4th Panj4ib 
Hines, Bemmington’s and Blunt’s troops of Bengal Horse Artil- 
lery, two squadrons of the 0th Lancers, and half of Hodson’s 
Horse, was sent to attack them. Marching all night, Adrian 
Hope found the enemy at 8 o’clock in the morning posted at 
the village of Sutid, half a mil^from Shamsdhdd. As soon as 
the rebels saw the English their guns opened fire. Hope did 
not reply till well within distance ; but, when he did reply, it 
was witn considerable effect. At the fifth discharge the rebels 
broke and fled. Ilodson and the 9th Lancer squadrons were 
amongst them at once, and, though the rebel cavalry fought 
well, the slaughter of them was great. The British loss did not 
exceed five or six killed and about twenty wounded. Amongst 
those wounded mortally was McDowell, the gallant second in 
command of Hodson’s Horse, the companion of Hodson in many 
a daring enterprise. Hodson himself was wounded in two 
places. The enemy were pursued eight or nine miles. Those 
who escaped re-crossed the Ganges into Bohilkhand, leaving 
four guns in the hands of the victors. 

Meanwhile, in order the better to relieve pressure on Seaton’s 
small brigade, Sir Colin Campbell had arranged with 
the Chief Commissioner of the Panj&b, Sir John SSHSionT 
Lawrence, that a force should be organised at Burki Mfore 
for the purpose of entering Bohilkhand from the 
north-west. This column, he had reason to believe, 
would be ready to set out on this expedition on the 1st Febru- 
aiy. It was now approaching that date ; Hope’s victory at 
Sutid had been severe enough to impose prudence on the rebels 
for a few days ; the siege-train was well on its way to KdnhpiSr ; 
Seaton had had a week to examine the lay of the districts com- 
mitted to his care and prudence ; there was no reason for further 
delay. Sir Colin was anxious to return to the place which was 
to be his base in the now campaign, to see how the works he 
had ordered to cover the bridges were progressing, to be pre- 
sent there to receive the siege-train, and to despatch it across 
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the Ganges to the first advanced position on the Lakhuao road— • 
the station of Unio. He left Fathgarh, then, on the let Febra> 
ary, followed by the cavalry and the horse artillery, and, making 
forced marches, reached Kdnhpdr on the 4th. Hope’s brigade 
and the artillery park started the same day by regular marches, 
whilst Walpole’s brigade, strengthened by a portion of that 
which Seaton had brought down, stayed a few days longer, to 
cover to the last the communications with Agra. But by the 
23rd February all had crossed the Gauges into Qudh. On the 
sandy plains between Unuo and Banni were massed engineers, 
artillery, horse, foot, commissariat waggons, camp-followers, 
the most efficient Furopean army ever ranged in the plains of 
India. It counted seventeen battalions of infaatry, fifteen of 
which were British ; twenty-eight squadrons of cavalry, in- 
cluding four English regiments; fifty-four light and eighty 
heavy guns and mortars. They are there on the eve of weir 
departure. The morrow will see them start for the rebellious 
■city, the capture of which will be so fatal to many among them. 
I must leave them for the moment ; for before I describe their 
deeds it is fitting that 1 should narrate the manner in which 
Jang BahAlur and Franks had been co-operating, from the 
south-east, and how Outram and his gallant companions were 
-bearing up in the Alamb&gh. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE ADVANCE INTO EASTERN OUDH. 

Auono the offers of assistance which, in the early days of the 
revolt, had been made to the Governor-General 
was one of peculiar significance. Jang Bahadur, ©i^reat a?” 
the virtual ruler of the independent Hill State wiydateto 
which, touching the British teiTitory at Kum4un, 
extends * all along the north-east border of Oudh, 
then rejoining British territory at a point in the Gor&khpur 
district due north of the station of the same name, continues 
the touch to within a few miles of Ddrjiling— Jang Bahddar 
had, in the month of May, placed the whole military resources 
of NipAl at the disposal of the Governor-General. The in- 
dependent position occupied ^ Nipal, the known ability of 
the man, who, though only I^me Minister, wielded all real 
authority in the country, the certainty that the overthrow of 
ilie British could scarcely fail to offer great opportunities to an 
able general commanding a compact and well-disciplined army, 
^ave to Jang Bahadur’s proposal the appearance of being 
mspired by a pure and generous friendship. Few untravelled 
independent rulers would have acted in a similar manner. But 
Jang Bahadur had but a few years previously visited Europe. 
This visit had enlightened him on many points, and on one 
point in particular. It had convinced him that, under all 
droumstances, England would be able to maintain her hold on 
India. It became therefore with him a matter of interest to 
support the stronger combatant. 

^rd Canning thanked Jang Bahddur for his offer, but it was 
not till some time in the month of June that TbeoSw alter 
he accepted it. In pursuance of the agreement aome dei^, la 
between the contracting parties, Jang Bahddur in 
Jnty despatched three thousand Gurkh&s from EhAtm&ndn. 
^ese, entering the British territory at a point north of 
Gor&Uipur, marched on that place, and reached it at the end 
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of the month. Their arrival was tlie signal for the disarming 
of the Sip&his stationed there (1st Angus^. The neighbouring 
stations of Azamgarh and Jaunpfir were then in 
^kiAtoooM throes of anarchy. Vainly had the heroic 

an srnt Venables, the indigo-planter, who had been stead- 
fast among the faint-hearted, straggled and fought 
for order. It is true that on the 1 6th J uly, after a 
gallant fight of the few against many, he had repulsed the 
rebels in an attack on Azamgarh. But, after the victory, his 
own followers had shown symptoms of mutiny, and he and the 
few Europeans who followed him had been forced, on the 
30th July, to retreat on Ghazipur. To restore order, then, 
in Azamgarh and its vicinity, the arrival of the Nip&lese troops 
was opportune. They occupied Azamgarh on the 13 th August, 
and Jaunpur on the 15th. Meanwhile, on their evacuating it, 
Gordkhpur was taken possession of by rebels from Oudh, com- 
manded by one Muhammad Huson. 

The Government of India, to ensure concert between these 
allies and its own troops, had transmitted orders 
military authorities at Banaras to appoint 
the (ioverament Certain officers, left unemployed by the mutiny of 
wj^heNipii tiieir regiments, to join and act with the Nip&lese. 

In obedience to these orders. Captain Boileau and 
Lieutenants Miles, Hall, and Campbell came to Jaunpfir and 
took up the duties assigned to them. Two or three weeks 
elapsed before an opportunity offered of testing the quality of 
the allied troops, but in the third week of September the 
approach to Azamgarh of a large body of rebels gave an occasion 
of which they eagerly availed themselves. 

Azamgarh was the point threatened. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wronghton, commanding at Jaunp6r, deemed it 
Xsamsarh advisable then to detach the Sh5r regiment of 
Omened. Nipdlese, twelve hundred strong, and two guns, to 
reinforce that station. 

The Nip&lese left Jaunpur at 10 a.m. on the 18th September, 
marched forty miles that day, and reached Azamgarh at 6 o’clock 
in the evening. It had transpired, meanwhile, that the rebels 
were encamped at or near a '^lage called Manduri, ten miles 
distant ; and, it being surmised that they were ignozant of the 
mrival of the Nip41 reinforcement, it was determined to surprise 
them. Accordingly, at half past 1 o’clock the next morning, the 
Sh6r regiment again set out, accompanied by Captain Boileau as 
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English officer in cliarge of the force, by lifr. Wynyard the judge, 
by Mr. Venables, the gallant planter, whose recent 
services I have just referred to, and by three 
other officers. Manduri w-'s reached a littte after M??VeMbia 
sunrise. The rebels were found strongly posted, defeat ttewbeh. 
their centre covered by the village, and their 
flanks protected by fields of sugar-cane, then at their full 
height. Nothing diiunted, the Nipal colonel, ShamshSr Singh, 
formed his men up in five columns, and dashed at that strong 
position. Their onslaught was so fierce, that in ten minutes 
the rebels were in full fiight, leaving on the field three brass 

g uns. They lost about two hundred men killed and wounded. 

n the side of the Nipalese two were killed and twenty-six 
wounded. Mr. Wynyard, in his report of the action to his civil 
superiors, alluded in the highest terms to the conduct of the 
NipAl troops. Regarding Mr. Venables, who commanded the 
cavahy, he wrote ; “ He was always where fighting was hardest ; 
he was first up at the first gun taken, and killed three men with 
his own hand.” * 

This victory had an excellent effect. Up to that time the British 
authorities had felt some hesitation in employing 
their allies against the rebels, but with the victory 
of Manduri all uncertainty vanished. To march 
fifty miles in two days, and then to win a battle in an unknown 
countrj”, would have reflected credit on veteran soldiers. The 
success obtained on this occasion not only filled the English 
officers with confidence, it emboldened them to follow up the 
step already taken. On the 27th September, Colonel Wroughton, 
accompanied by the civil officers of the district, marched with 
another j)arty of Nipdl troops from Jaunpur against, and 
occupied, Mubarakpiir — the stronghold of a rel)el Rtijah, Iradat 
Khdn ; took that chieftain prisoner ; tried, and hanged him. 
Proceeding onwards, Wroughton and the Nipdl troops pacified 
the entire district. On the 29th, the authorities at Azamgarh 
made a similar demonstration from that place, and with similar 
success. Atrdolia, the stronghold of the rebel leader Bdni 
Mddhu, was occupied, its fortifications were destroyed; and, 
although Beni Mddhu escaped, he quitted the district. Up to 
the borders of Oudh order was thus for the time restored. 

* So sensible wore the rebels of the immense service rendered by Mr. 
Venables to his country that they offered a reward of five hundred rupees for 
his head. 
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To support the Nipdl troops, the Government had, in 
September, directed the despatch from Bandras of 
^ small force, cousistinpf of three hundred and 
2nt from””* * ” twenty men of the 10th Foot, two 9-pounder guns, 
Lo^M.*"*****^ a small detochmont of European artillery, and a 
hundred and seventy of the 17th Madras Native 
Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Longdeii of 
the 10th Foot.. But, before this small foroe could reach the 
scene of action, the Oiidh rebels had again crossed the frontier, 
and had encountered and been beaten by the Nipdlese at Kudya 
on the 19th October, and at Chandd on the 30th of the same 
month.* The last-named action was severe enough to merit 
a separate record. The rebels, numbering from f ur to five 
thousand men, were strongly posted and had seven guns. The 
Nip&l troops counted only eleven hundred men with two guns. 
The battle, obstinately contested, terminated in the complete 
defeat of the rebels, with a loss on their side of three hundred 
killed. Four of their guns were taken. But the victory was 
dearly purchased. Lieutenant-Colonel Madan Mdn Singh and 
eleven men were killed, and fifty-nine were wounded. The 
gallantry of the Nipal troops had been conspicuous. Of one of 
them. Lieutenant Gambhir Singh, it is related in the official 
account of the action that, “ single-handed, he took a gun, cutting 
down five of the artillerymen, and woiinding and driving away 
two others.” This gallant ally was covered with wounds, but 
eventually recovered. 

Longden reached Jaunpfir just after the action of Chand4. 

Three days after his arrival (4th November) the 
Oudh rebels, to the number of one thousand, with 
two guns, again crossed the Oudh frontier, and 
seized the fort of Atr&olia. The attention of Longden was at 
once called to the fact. Uniting his force to that of the Nipdlese, 
he marched out at once, and, on the ninth, cannonaded the 
place so vigorously, that the enemy evacuated it during the 
ni^t. 

But the fact that the British territory was still liable to 
invasion, and that the British troops, though strong enough to 
repel an isolated attack, were not strong enough to defend the 
whole frontier, and might be forced, under certain oircam- 

* Kudya is a yillaga twelve miles to the west of Azamgarh ; Ohandi is in 

the Snlt&npur district of Oudh, tiiirty-six miles from Jaunpifr. 
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stancoB, to fall back on Banaras, induced the Government of 

India to conclude with the Nipal Government a ^ 

hew arrangement. In virtue of this, it was ar- craciudeBM**” 

ranged that Jang Bah&dur -.hould proceed him- 

self to the scene of action with a force of nine BaiuiduMor 

thousand picked troops, and that to this force £y hi^St*** 

Colonel MacGregor should be attached with tlte 

rank of Brigadier-General. At the same time measures were 

taken greatly to increase the British force on the eastern frontier 

of Oudh. Large reinforcements were sent to the Jaunpur force, 

and that force so strengthened was placed under the command 

of one of the ablest oflicers in the British Army, Brigadier- 

General Franks, C.B. Similarly, another mixed 

force was organised in western BihAr by Colonel Jhe British 

Boweroft to move from Tirhut along the Gan dak gte^gthened. 

towards Gorakhpur. Those three separate corps 

d’armee had but one primary object, — to clear the British 

districts to the north of Banaras and east of Oudh ; as soon as 


The British 
force is likewise 
strengthened. 


these districts should be cleared, one corps would remain in 
olmervatiou, whilst the other two would march to co-operate 
with Sir Colin Campbell in his attack on Lakhnao. It will bo 
necessary, then, to deal with the three separately. 

Koweroft’s force was composed of thirty men of the Boyal 
Marinos, a hundred and thirty of the Pearl Naval 
Brigade under Sotheby, three hundred and fifty 
KipAl troops, fifty men of the Bengal Police 
Battalion, and four 12-pounder howitzers, two of which were 
mountain-train guns. 1 1 occupied an intrenched camp at Mirwa, 
about forty-nine miles from Chapra. Seven miles distant, at 
Sobanpfir on the west bank of the little Gandak,* lay a small 
rebel army, computed to consist of twelve hundred regular 
SipAhis, and four thousand armed adventurers, of whom a 
hundred were mounted, with four guns. On the 
morning of the 26th December, Boweroft, who had 
waited for the arrival of the GoraknAth NipAl 
regiment from SigAuli, marched to attack the rebel force. 


* There are three riven called “Gandak”— the great, the lesser, and the 

little. The last rises on the northern boundary of Ihe ChaprA district 
(western BihAr), flows in a south-easterly direction for about a hundred ami 
twenty milos, then leaves the district of ChaprA and entere that of Tirhut. 
which it traverses in the some direction for about seventy miles, when it joina 
the BAghmatl. The united streams subsequently fidl into the great Gandak. 

▼OL. IV. Q 
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Their position 'was strong on t-wo out of its three ohjeotive 
points. They occupied a village, covered in front by a tank 
'with high banks, and on the right by a tope of trees ; the left 
was comparatively uncovered. Eoweroft halted within half a 
mile of the place and rode forward to reconnoitre. He resolved 
to render useless the enemy’s strong positions in the centre and 
on the right by turning his left. He did this 'with great 
coolness and success. The Nipiil troops behaved splendidly 
under fire. Sotheby of the Naval Brigade managed the 
artillery 'with great skill. The Minie rifles of the Bo^al 
Marines, directed by Lieutenant Pym, produced a striking 
effect. The result was that the enemy, attacked a little after 
10 o’clock, were completely beaten by half past 1, forced back 
from Sobanpiir, and followed six miles further to Majauli, and 
thence driven across the Gandak, with the loss of ono large iron 
gun. Eoweroft followed ’ up his victory the next day by 
crossing the river and destroying the homesteads of the loading 
^ L .w rebels. Then, in pursuance of instructions ho had 
GbfigiiFii fur received from Brigadior-Gciieral MacGregor, under 
t-rde’s. whose orders ho had been placed, ho marched to 

Burhat Ghat oh the river Ghtighra, there to await further 
instructions. 

Jung Bahadur’s little army, meanwhile, setting out from 
Nipdl, had crossed the British frontier. On tho 
jangi^dJuT 23rd December, it reached Bhetia, eighty-two 
territory, miles east of Gorakhpur, Hero it was joined by 
MacGregor. Continuing its march, it crossed tho 
river Gandak on tho 30th, and arrived in tho vicinity of Gorakh- 
pur on the 5th January’, Gorakhpur was occupied by the rebels, 
but by rebels disheartened, divided in purpose, and hopeless of 
and beau tbe s^cccss. When attacked, then, the following 
rebeia at ' moming by the Nipul army, they made but a feeble 
Qorfikhpnr. resistance, but fled across the Eapti,* leaving seven 
guns in the possession of tho conquerors. These lost but two 
men killed. Seven were wounded. The loss of the rebels 
amounted to about two hundred. 


* The B£ptt takes its rise in the sob-Himlilayan ranges of Nip6I, and, 
flowing nmnd a long spur of mountains, enters the plains of Oudh, which it 
traverses in a south-easterly direction 'for ninety miles, passing through the 
BahrAich and Gondah districts ; it Anally joiiu the Gh&gbx& after a course of 
four himdred miles. 
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The civil administration was at once re-established in Gordkh- 
pnr. The British districts were cleared of rebels. 

At the same time, awaiting the time when the csth admtotfftr*- 
Nip&l force at Azamga.h should cross the Oudh 
frontier in co-opeiation with that under General 
Franks, MacGregor transmitted orders to Boworoft to embark 
his little force in boats and ascend the river. 

Before Rowcroft came up, the moment referred to had arrived, 
and Jang Bahddur, starting from Gorakhpur on the 
14th February, reached Barari, on the left bank of 
the Ghaghra * on the 19th. On the evening of g e Ntph 
that day, Koweroft anchored within four miles of 
that place, and landed on the j-ight bank. There, on the 
morning of the 20th, he was joined by a brigade of the Nipdl 
force, with six guns. Rowcroft then received orders to bring 
up his boats to Phulpiir, so as to allow of their being used for 
the passage of the remainder of the Nipal force at that place. 
But, before he could carry out this order, information reached 
Rowcroft that Phulpiir was occupied by the rebels. Accordingly 
he marched on that place, drove the rebels from it 
and captured three of their guns. Then, bringing 
up his boats, he made of them a bridge spanning 
the stream, and allowed the Nipdl troo])s to cross, 
arranged that Rowcroft, with the Pearl Brigade, the Yeomanry 
Cavalry, which had joined him, and two Nipal regiments, should 
occupy Gorakhjiur, to keep open the communications, whilst 
Jang Bahddur should miirch via Sultunpur on Lakhnao. 

Crossing the Ghaghra, Jang Bahddur marched to Ambarpur 
on the 2oth February. The road to that place was 
commanded by a small fort, having a triple line of j*"*^**^ 
defence within a bamboo jungle, and delended by bS^!***** 
thirty-four mon. It was necessary to storm this 
post, for, though it might bo turned, its continued occupation by 
the rebels would enable them to act on the communications of 
the advancing force. The Nipdl troops, then, were sent against 
it. It was defended with so much vigour and 
resolution, that the assailants lost seven men killed SSwaglSt.* 
and forty-three wounded before they gained posses- 
siun of it. The defenders died, all, at their posts. 

* The Ghiighrd is tlio chief river of Oudh. It rises in the sub-Himdlaysa 

ranges of Ni(>al, traverses Oiulh and vrostem Bilidr, and falls into the 


and defeats 
the rtbels at 
Phdiinir. 

It was then 


Ganges at Chapid after a course of about six hundred miles. 


Q 2 
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his force ; 


The efft-ct of this capture was great, for two days later th» 
rebels ovacuateil a lai gor fort occupied by two hundred men, 
towards whicli the Nipaleso were advancing. Neither their 
passage across the Giimti near Sultaiipur, nor their further 
progress to Lakhnao, was disturbed by the enenty. They 
Mwrch 10 - 11 , reached the vicinity of tliat city on the 10th March, 
1858 and moved into line with the British army on the 
11th, in full tkue to take part in the capturo of that city. 

I propose now to turn to General Franks. On the 29tb 
November that ollicer liad been ajipoiiited to oom- 
mand the troops in the Azaingarh and Jaunpur dis- 
tricts. The force at his disposal consisted of about 
five thousand five hundred men — of whom three thousand 
two hundred were Nipaleso — and tw-enty guns. His own 
brigade was com]> 08 ed of the 10th, 20th, and 97th 
Foot, the (Uii company loth battalion, and 8th com- 
pany 2nd battalion Koyal Artillery ; detachments of the 3rd 
rottalion Madras, and of the fifth battalion Bengal, Artillery, 
hi A I » ® detail of native artillery. The Assistant 

A^uunt-*” Adjutant -General of the force was Captain H. 
ueneni ; Havclock, son of tlio famous general, and who had 
served under Franks, as Adjutant of the 10th Kegiment, for six 
years. This gallant uflicer, on learning the nomination of his 
old colonel to the command of the force, ha<l at once applied to 
serve writh it ; and on the application being granted, though 
still snfiering from severe wounds, had hastened to join. 
Franks was officially informed that his main duties would 
consist in protecting Banaras against attack, in pre- 
bu itMtroctions. rebels from crossing the Ganges into 

Bihdr, in recovering British districts occupied by them. It 
was at the same time impressed upon him, in a momoiandum, 
that the safety of Biinuras was the prime, the main consideration, 
to which every other was to be subordinated.* 

Nevertheless, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Central Provinces, 
Mr. J. P. firant, in communicating this memoran- 
to Colonel Fran ks, wisely supplemented it with 
^ventobimtgr description of the state of the frontier, of the 
r. Urant. rel)el chiefs, of their following, of the positions 
they had taken up, as wxdl as of the probable iin-ahs of offence 


* Lord Canning's Mentorandum, dated 29th November, 1857, addressed to 
Colonel Franks. 
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ftnd defence at their dieposal. This memorandum, written 
'Clearly and with accurate knowledge, proved of inestimable 
value. 

By the end of December, Franks had organized his force, and 
had placed it in strong uefensive positions, show- HeBhow»*boid 
ing a bold front to the invader. His right front to tb* 
column was near Azamgarh. His centre some 
miles in front of Jaunpflr, and his left at Badlap^r. Though 
the attitude taken up imposed on the rebels so far as to prevent 
them from hazai'ding an attack, it did not hinder them from 
pillaging and plundering the districts about a hundred and 
twenty miles to the west of Jaunptkr. 

The leader of the rebels was called Mebndi Husen. He called 


himself Nazim of Sultan pur. Like many men 

who rise to the surface in a period of riot and dis- Sde?*** 

order, he was an adventurer, whose main object 

in life was to secure for himself something tangible out of the 

general wreck. He had under him about fifteen 

thousand men, mostly matchlock-men, of whom *“ 

not more than a third could be do]>endcd upon to fight. The 

rebel leader had his headquarters at Chanda, a town thirty-six 

miles from Jaunpur, on the direct road from that station to 

Sultiinpur ; but his lieutenant, Fazal Azim, occupied a strong 

position at 8ar»iun, just fourteen miles north of Allah&b4£ 

His outposts were within four miles of that place. 

Flunks had no regular cavalry. He had, indeed, thirty-eight 
mounted policemen, knov^'n as the Bandras Horse, 
commanded by Captain Matheson. I’o compon- How rtanif'b 
sate as far as possible for the deficiency, he had ^^017 
inounte<l twenty-five men of tlic 10th Foot, and 
placed them under the command of Lieutenant Tucker of the 


Bengal Cavalry. The services rendered by these men can 
scsirccly be exaggerated, but their numbers were insufficient to 
effectively follow uj) a victory. It would have been easy for 
him, with the force at his disposal, to beat the pseudo Ndzim or 
his lieutenant; but a barren victory — a victory which could 
not be efficiently followed up — would be useless. The Govern- 
ment and the Commandor-in-Chief were equally alive to the 
necessity that Franks should be supplied with horsemen in suf- 
fiicient numbers, and they did all that seemed to wu fn^ 1 Tl I^^N l 
them possible under the circumstances. But the tAtenppiM. 
supply could only proceed fay detachments. The first of these^ 
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composed of tvro squadrons of the Bays, and four horse artillery 
guns, was despatched from Allah^b&d on tlio 20th of January 
to reinforce him. 

As soon as he heard that cavalry were on their way to join 
him, Franks (21 st January) moved forward with 
^w*^™*^** his left column, numltcring fourteen hundred men, 
of whom eight hundred wore Nipdlese, and six 
guns, to Sikandni, seven miles from Sardun. He found that 
Fazal Azim, with ei}(ht thousand men and fourteen guns, waS' 
still at that place. Fazal Azim hoard at the same time of the 
arrival at Sikandrtl of General Franks. The country all about 
Saraon being open, he broke up his camp that night and 
advanced to Nasratpur, a very' strong position. 
The enemy hold thcu by an ally, an influential talukdar, 
sfmng'^aion. Beni Bahadur Singh. In this position, extremely 
strong by nature, and the approach to which had 
been rendered more difficult by art, the two friends hoped 
to be able to give a good account of any assailant, oven though 
that assiiilant should be British. 

Franks learned next morning of the retreat of the rebels. 

He could not attack them at once, for his cavalry 
»uiks waiu for come up, and ho had directed them 

bu cavalry. to join him at Sikandra. The day of the 22ud, then, 
was devoted to preparing for the move, which 
he thought would scarcely lie delayed beyond the morrow. 
Franks meanwhile gathered all the information possible regard- 
ing the enemy’s position, and, whilst receiving this, he erected 
a kind of stockade, or fortified enchjsuro, there to leave hia 
baggage whilst he should inarch on the enemy. 

In this way the day passed, anxiously towards the closing 
hours, for the sun sot, and no cavalry appoated. 
which urives. At last, about eight o’clock, they arrived, accom- 
panied by four horse artillery guns. There was 
no more hesitation. Next morning Franks sent his men in two 
columns against the enemy. The strength of the position did 
not stop them; Nip&lcse rivalled Euroiican. With the loss 
of only six men slightly wounded, the stronghold 
Fnmics attMks was capturcd ; the rebels hxistily fleeing to save as 
rebiis. many of their guns as possible. Two of these 

were captured ; but the density of the jungle, in 
the first instance, and the difficult nature of the gpround bevond 
the jungle, in the second, greatly im|)eded the action of the 
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cavalry, and tHe rebels, acquainted with the by-paths, were 
able to carry the remainder across the Oudh frontier. 

After the action, Franks was forced, in obedience 

to orders, to his regret, to r-^nd back the cavalry wt 
toAllah&bad. bwktoAiUhfii^ 

Having destroyed the rebel stronghold, Franks moved to 
Sar&un, re-established the civil authorities in the 
districts bordering on Allahabad, and then re- *** 

turned to Badlaptir, preparatory to an advance by at salgranu^ * 
Snltdnpur on Lakhuao. Thence he moved eight 
miles in advance to Singramau, close to the frontier, there to 
await the action of Jang Bahadur, on his right, at Gordkhpnr. 

We have seen how tlie arrival of Koweroft at Gordkhpur 
on the 19th February had loosened the hands of the and advance# 
Nip&l Maharajah. Franks set out the same day for ‘® sdititupiir. 
Sultunpur. The distance was thirty-three miles, but the greater 
portion of it was ocenpiod by the rebels. Their advanced post, 
Chanda, thirteen miles from Singramau, was guarded by eight 
thousand men, of whom two thousand five hundred were Sip&his 
trained by Briti^h ofTioers; and another stroug corps of ten 
thousaml men lay wil.hin a few miles of them. 

Franks, I have said, marched on the 19th from Singramau. 
His plan was to move rapidly and defetit the 
enemy’s forces in detail, and ho carried out his SfaJJ^**** 
programme to the letter. Reaching Chandsi about 
eight o’clock in the morning, he found the place occupied by 
the rebel corps I have already mentioned. This corps, eight 
thousand strong, had eight guns, a good position, and every 
incentive to make a sturdy resistance. Its com- 
mander, a civil officer, naiued Banda liusen, had des- 
patched very early that morning express luesscugers 
to his chief, the pseudo-Ndzim, Mehndi liusen, informing him 
of the approach of the British, and begging him to move up 
with his following of ten thousand men to his support. Could 
ho resist but for three hours, that supjiort was assured to him. 

But the impetuous onslaught of tho British and Nipdlese 
was not to be withstood oven for three hours. Sipahis 
from four traineil regiments wore there, but they 
were there only to give way, almost without a serious <ief> «ui Brads 
effort. After a contest, wliich did not cost the allies 
a single man, Ohaudd was oconpie«l, and the enemy were pur- 
sued three miles further to Kdmpdrd. 
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At Raiuinira Franks halted — only for two hours. He had 
hecome aware that the reinforcements under Mchndi Husen 
were on their way, and he had made up his mind to deal with 
them before they should recover from the panic which the 
defeat of the Chanda force would certainly inspire. He took 
ground, then, to the left, and occupied the villa^ 
M^ebndi Hamirpur. Mchndi Husen was in full march ror 
Clkaiuld when he learned from some fugitives of the 
defeat of his lieutenant. Surprised as ho was, ho still hoped to 
retrieve the day. After a short halt for reflection, he made a 
circuit, and, as the shades of evening wore falling, ho appeared 
on the left rear of Franks’s position. But Franks Avas not so 
to he caught. At once changing front, he dashed u,t the rebels. 
Surj>rised, when they had hoped to surprise, they mhde but the 
semblance of resistance, and then fled in disorder. Owing to 
the lateness of the hour, Franks pursued them but a short 
distance : ho then bivouacked oii the ground he had occupied 
before the action. 

The loss of the allies in these two actions amounted to only 
eleven Avounded — a proof of the slightness of the re- 
b^Bidw. sistance. That of the enemy cannot l)o accurately 
computed ; but the speed of their flight and the 
paucity of caA-alry Avith the A'iotors AA’ould induce the belief that 
it was not consiilerable. 


The pseudo-Nilzim rallied hi.s foi’ces at Wiirf, intent on re- 
ueA\-ing the struggle. Between the contending 
armies and Sultaiipur Avas a A'cry strong fort, sur- 
roumled by a jungle, and completely commanding 
“ ' the approaches to that town — the fort of Bndhayan. 

The Nazim AA’as thoroughly Avell aAvare of the importance 
of this position, and ho resolved to secure it. But Franks 
possessed a knowledge not inferior and a determination 
at least equal. He poasossed, too, this advantage, that at 
Hamfrpur he occupied a position from which ho could deal a 
blow at any enemy Avho should attempt to attack Bndhayan from 
"Warf. The Naziin did, nevertheless, make the attempt, and in 
a manner which entitled him to some consideration as a general. 
It was far from his desire to encounter the English in the plain. 
The recollection of the battle of the previous day was strong 
Asithin him. But he was anxious to mislead his enemy, ana 
gain a post from AA'hich ho could defy him. 

But he failed. Do what he would, Franks always put himself 
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in his way. After a long day of manoeuvring, it came to 

this, — that the army which was ready to fight a 

battle would gain Btidhuyan. The Nazim would do FrwikBoat- 

every thing but that. Fr aks would do everything 

including that. The greater daring gained the day, 

and on tlie afternoon of the 2l8t Franks occupied the strong 

fortress. The ^'azim, baffled, though not discouraged, made a 

long detour, and turning the town of Snltanpur, took up a 

position at Budsliahgauj, two miles beyond it, ready 

there to dispute the further progress of the allies; whotakM np 

on this point, he rallied all his scattered partisans, S,Si3onne«r 

and the troops of Banda Ilusen. Here, too, he was SnUtfopnr. 

joined by Mirza Gafffir Beg, a general of artillery 

under the ex-king of Oudh, who had been sent from Lakhnao 

fur the ex}>reBS ]>urjKise of assuming the command and of driving 

back Franks. He assumed the command, but he did not drive 

back Franks. 

Franks had halted at Budhayan on the 22nd to await the 
arrival of the Luhor Light Horse and the Pathan 
cavalry, urgently re<piired and anxiously expected. Pnnksta 
But, as these had nut arrived on the early morning 
of the 23rd, ho felt constrained to act wthout them, ont cavalry. 
He set out, then, at 6 o’clock in the morning of that 
day, to attack the enemy. 

The position which Gaffur Beg occupied was very formidable. 
It may thus bo desei-ibed. His whole front was 
protected by a deep and winding nullah, which ran The position 
into the Gumti. The main borly extended in a atsuiub^:. 
line, a mile and a half in length, in the plain behind 
that nullah, the left resting on the Sultanpur bazaar, the centre 
placed behind the ruined lines of the ^)olice battalion ; the right 
covered by a range of low hillocks in advance of the village 
and strong masonry buildings of Budshdhganj. The nullah 
which covered his front was crossed by the road leading to 
Lakhnao, and w'hicli Franks must traverse. To prevent such e 
movement, Gaffur Beg placed his princi))al battery on this road. 

. The rest of his guns were distributed along his front, three 
being posted in the village near the bazaar on his extreme left, 
six in the masonry buildings of Badshahganj on his right. 

Formidablo though the position was, it had ono great fault. 
It could be turned on its right. The road from 
Allah&bdd to Lakhnao, to the south-west, crossed ** 
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the nullah at a point out of reach of the enemy’s fire» and led 
to ground behind their right. Gaffur Beg had forgotten this^ 
for he had pushed neither cavalry nor scouts in that direction. 

Franks marched, as I have said, at 6 o’clock in the morning. 

At about 9 o’clock, or a few minutes after, his 
mnka de- advance guard, composed of the twenty-five mounted 

10th Foot, and thirtj^-eight men of the 
thereKei?^^ Baiiaras Horse, wliich constituted his only cavalrv^ 
poeitiDu. caught sight of the enemy’s outposts on the nullan. 

Franks at once halted his force. He had detected 
the weak point in the position of the enemy, and had resolved 
to profit by it. 

Feigning a front attack, occupying the enemy oy a demon- 
stration which had all the appearance of being real, 

Sni^pur moved his infantry and light gtnis obliquely to 

the left, and* seized the Allahabad imd. The feigned 
attack so completely concentrated upon it all the attention of 
the enemy, that they heeded not the movement of the infantry 
brigades, and those brigades liad reached a position completely* 
in rear of the enemy’s right before the latter had the smallest 
suspicion that they were not in front of them. Their surprise, 
when the Anglo-Indian force deployed ami attacked, may bo 
surmised. In vain did they attempt to rcc.-tify the error, to 
bring their guns round to the iu?w front : — it was too late. The 
Fuglish pushed forward with a decision that allowed no time to 
repair mistakes. In advance oven of the skirmishers, a gallant 
offioer of Engineers, who had during the siege of Lakhnao 
rendered the most splendid service, Macleod Xnnes, 
secured the first hostile gun, as the rebels were 
abandoning it. Failing back from this, the rebels 
rallied round another gun further back, from which the shot 
would, in another instant, have ploughed through the advancing 
columns. Macleod Innes noticed the danger. He never stopped 
to consider, but galloping up, alone and unsupported, ho shot 
the gunner as ho was about to apply the match, and remaining 
undaunted at his post, the mark for a hundred match- 
lockmen who were sheltered in some adjoining huts, 
kept the artilleiymeii nt l>fiy till assistance reached 
him.* The British line then swept on, and its left soon reached the 


* For this splcD<Hd act Machiod Innea 
received the Victoria Cross. 


-who, happily, still aunrivea 
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bigli road to Lakhnao. A minute later and it had captured the 
central battery. Franks himself, cap in hand.lod the skirmishers 
of the lOth Foot right up to the guns, which the enemy’s gunners 
served to the last, dying at their posts. After this, the battle 
was over. Fugitives in vast numhcvK, who had left 
behind them twenty guns (one 32-pounder, two The enemy 
24-poundor8, two 18-2)Ounders, four 12-poundei's, one 
9-poundcr, and ten smaller pieces), their camp, their 
baggage, and their ammunition, covered the plains, followed by 
the British horsemen and the infantry. How many of them 
were killed or wounded it is impossible to record. “ Had the 
L4hor Light Horse and Pathans reached mo six 
hours sooner,” wrote Franks, “ when the whole plain tnitnoteiB- 
was covered with fuffitives, whom the titmost etforts 
of my infantry could not overtake, their loss would of cavalry, 
have been considerably heavier.” The casualties on 
the side of the British amounted to two killed and five wounded. 
The cavalry referred .to — augmenting the cavalry force under 
Franks to six hundred sabres — arrived on the ground shortly 
after the action was over. 


The next morning Franks was joined by the Jdlandhar 
Cavalry.* This body of horse, raised on the Guide 
principle under tho auspices of Colonel Lake, Deputj' who^arrive 
Commissioner of Jalandhar, only a few months 
before, and ei][uippud and drilled by Lieutenant 
Aikman, had marched from tho Satlaj to join Franks in an 
incredibly short space of time — tho last march cover- 


ing forty miles. “I did not expect you for a fort- 
night,” e.vclaimcd Franks, as he welcomed Aikman : 
** had I knoAvn you would have been hero, I would 


Aikinao Join* 
with the 
J&landhar 
cAvalry. 


at any cost liavo postponed tho action.” It will bo 
seen that, though too late to share in tho battle of Sultanpur, 
Aikman was to inaugurate tho arrival of his now levies by an 
action not yielding in brilliancy to any jierformod in the 
Champaign. 

Tho road to Lakhnao wa-; now’ apiiarcntly open, and there 
seemed little chance of any further opposition licing 
offered. But on the early morning of tho Ist March, Sr*Aiknii^ ' 
Aikman, who had boon posted for tho night throe 
miles in advance of the camp w'ith a hundred of his men. 


* This regiment was subsequently absorbed into tho 8id Sikh Oavalry. 
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learned that a body of five hundred rebel infantry, two 
hundred cavalry, ana two guns, under a noted rebel chief, 
Mansab All, who had long evaded pursuit, occupied a position 
three miles off the high road, on the banks of the G6mti. This 
was quite enough for Aikman. Despatching a trooper to Franks, 
begging him to send up in support the cavalry and the guns, 
he led his men to the spot, charged the enemy, totally defeated 
them, killed more than a hundred of them, and drove the 
survivors into and across the Giimti, capturing the two guns. 
This gallant and successful charge was made under every dis- 
advantage of broken ground, and partially under the fianking 
fire of a hostile fort. Nothing could exceed the splendid daring 
displayed by Aikman on this occasion. For some time he was 
at sword's point with several rebels at the same time, and from 
one of them he received a severe sabre-cut across the face. The 
cool and resolute courage with which he continued to fight 
in.spired his men with the supreme resolution which caused the 
combat to terminate in the successful manner I have described.* 
The cavalry and the guns arrived after the fight was over. 

After this crowning event of his victorious march, Franks 
pushed on, and, on the morning of the 4th, reached a inost^ue a 
mile beyond the tow'n of Anmthi, eight miles from Lakhnao. 
Ho had received orders from the Commander-in-f’hief to advance. 
Learning, however, that the fort of iMurani, two miles to the 
right of the road, was occupied by a largo iKxly of the rebels 
with two guns, Franks, apprehensive that that body, if un- 
molested, might annoy his long train of baggage, resolved to 
drive them out. 

The resolution in itself was perfectly sound, but the mode in 
which it was carried out left much to be desired. 
-A-gainst the fort Franks detached, with a body of 
cavalry, only two horse artillery guns. In vain did 
Havelock protest, as far as he could protest, urging the general 
to use the two 24-pounder howitzers which were available. 
Franks was obstinate. The result was that the two horse 
artillery guns, moved up successively to four hundred, three 
hundred, and even two hundred yards of the fort, failed to 
breach ^e walls or to silence the matchlock fire of the rebels. 
Subsequently the 24-pounder howitzers were brought up, the 


* Ideutenant, afterward Lieutenant-Ctelonel, Aikman leoeiTed the motoria 
CroM f<» this gallant act He died in the automn of 188& 
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outer defences ■were forced, and the hostile guns were captured ; 
but the rebels barricaded themselves in a house guarded by a 
massive gate, and still bade defiance to the British. The shot 
from one of their own guns /Itich had been turned against this 
making no impression upon it, and a fire kindled againt it pro- 
ducing no effect, and tlie only engine<T officer, Macleod Innos, 
having been severely wounded while tr^'ing to burst the gate 
open, Franks determined to ^\ ithdraw. Tlic force then resumed 
its march and joined Sir Colin the same evening.* 

This was the last action which signalised Franks’s successful 
march from the borders of eastern to central Oudh. 
lie joined Sir Colin on the night of the 4th March, 
having, in thirteen da^'s, marched a hundred and cam^igii. 
thirty miles, beaten an enemy immensedy superior in 
four general actions, and cajituretl thirty -four pieces of ordnance, 
with the small loss of thirty-seven officers and men killed and 
wounded. Such leading needs no conunent. Franks was known 
as one of the best regimental officers in the British army. This 
short campaign stam[ied him as qualified to take very high 
rank among its generals. The repulse at DaurarA was little 
more than an accident, arising fnjm over-confidence. 

It is triie ho was well supiwrted. In Captain, now Sir Henry, 
Havelock, he had an Assistant Adjutant-General, 
who combined to a vigorous frame an ardent love of • 

his profession and a ck‘ur head, able to detect the weak points 
of an enemy’s position, and to devise the means of profiting by 
his faults. Havclwk was a Iwm genei-al, and, possessing as he 
did the entire confidence of Franks, his intuition may be dis- 
cerned in every uetioii but one of this short campaign. That 
one was the last. Against the attack with insufficient means, 
when sufficient means were available, Havelock protested with 
all the energy of his na1\ire. Had his advice been followed, the 
great opportunity which had been in the grasp of Franks would 
not have l>oon denied him. 

But there was another gentleman attached to Franks’s staff, 
whose services dcsorv'e spt'cial mention. I allude to 
Mr. Patrick Carnegj", of the imcovcnanted service, caruegy. 

♦ It wa« heliovocl t]»at tins? rlirck had inifKirt.int coiKNcqtiences for Franks. 
He had licon Fclcotcd by Sir Colin to eoiimiand the corps d^aroue which was 
to act on the left bank of the Gdmti ; but wbon, it is aiuih Sir Colin ht^aid of 
the slap oil the face he had received at Daur&ra, he struck his name out and 
aubstituti d that of Outram. 
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The son of a general officer in the service of the Company, 
Patrick Gamegy had wanted the interest which in those days 
was required to obtain for a man a commission in the military 
service. Forced to become a ci\’ilian in the uncovenant^ 
grade, Caruegy had brought to the performance of his duties 
an intelligence, an industry, and a zeal which would have 
won his spurs in any profession. He worked his way up 
steadily. He gained the confidence of the Government and the 
affection of the people. His tact and judgment enabled him to 
steer clear through every crisis. In Franks’s camp he had charge 
of the intelligence department, and in this office his knowledge 
of the people, their language and their customs, made him 
invaluable. Brought constantly into connection with Havelock, 
who was scarcely less distinguished as a linguist, a desire to 
attain the same ends in the same plain straightforward manner 
brought about an intimate friendship, in itself most advan- 
tageous to the public service.* “ llis information regarding the 
enemy has proved so correct,” wrote General Franks, “ that on 
it alone the whole of my operations might have been planned : 
he has always accompanied mo in the field, and as.sisted in 
oariy'ing ordcT.s under the heaviest fire.” Another non -military 
v nmbies gentleman, Mr. Venables, whose services will bo 
more specially referred to further on, rendered 
splendid service in thl.s cami>aign. Colonel Longdeu, of the 
10th Foot, showed, too, special qualifications for the 
seiwice in which he w'as employed, tliat of com- 
manding the advanced guards of marksmen and light guns. 

The trcHjps led by these men from the eastern siile of the 
province have at last been brought to the scene of action, their 
part in which is to be so 1>rilliaut. But before I narrate their 
deeds, or the dc'cds of their comrades now marching from 
Kunhpur, it is fit that I should briefly tell how 
Tbe story Outram had borne his part in the period which had 
ela])scd since the Commander-in-Cnief, on the 26th 
November, had entrusted to his untiring energy the 
safe keeping of the Alambugh, and to his watchful eye a super- 
vision over Lakhnao. 


* In subaeqnent years Mr. Carney rose as high in the servloe as it was 
possible for an uncovciianted oflicur to rise Ila<t he bud a comtuission, w 
had he entcroil ttie Oivil Serviev, there is scarcely any position iu India to 
which he might not have attained. He died about four yean ago. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OUTRA.M AT TUB ALAMBAGH. 

In the Bccond chapter of this book,* I stated that on the 26th 
November Sir Coliu Campbell, marcliiug with his large convoy 
to Kanhpur, had left to occupy the Alamb»lgh and to threaten 
Lakhnao, until he should return, Major-General Sir James 
Outrani, with a force of between three and four thousand men 
of all arms, and twenty-five guns and howitzers, f As the 
period of Sir Colin Campbell's return is now approaching, it 
is fit that I should relate how Outrsim and his gallant warriors 
had comjrorted themselves during the more than three months 
which intervened between the departure and the return of the 
Oommander-iu-Chiof. 

The Alambdgh, “ the Garden of the World,” was one of the 
royal gardens, being a square of five hundred yards, 
enclosed by a wall about nine feet high, and entered xhe ium- 
handsome gateway. In the centre was a *»«*>• 
double-storied garden-house of masonry. The 

f arden had been full of fruit trees; but these had been cut 
own, and all traces of them had disappeared. The wall, on 
the city shle, had been strengthened by a strong ramp of earth ; 
and an interior earthen ramp or traverse had been thrown all 
round the centre building to protect it from the enemy’s fire. 
Well-formed earthen bastions uad been erected at each angle. 


• Page 155. 

t The European force consisted of three hundred and thirty-two artillery- 
men, two hundivd and ninety-two cavalry, two thousand si-ven hundred and 
eevonty-ono infantry; the Native, of a hundrotl and ciglit artillerymen, 
Bovciity-feovt’n cavalry, and eight htindred and sixty-two infantry, or in all 
four thousand four hundred and forty-two. But, of these, five hundred and 
forty were dotachcil to tho Bannf bridge. The infantry regiments were the 
5th, tho 9.5th, tho 84tli, the 98th, tho 90(h, the Ist Madras Fusiliers, the 
Firiixptir Begiment, the 27th Madras Native lufointry, and the Madras 
Sappers. 
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and the face of the enclosure next the road was protected by a 
ditch. It lay on the right of the high road coming from 
Kdnhpur, at a distance of about two miles from the outskirts of 
the city of Lakhuao. 

Outram did not occupy the Alambugh with his main force. 

Holding it with a small detachment and a few gun8>. 
b pitched his camp in the open, about half a mile 

OuuraP ^ behind it. He thus occupied a position across the 
road, extending to the right and left on either side ; 
on the right as far as the fort of Julaiabdd, and covered on all 
points by batteries, trenches, and abattis ; on one or two by 
some happily situated swamps. 

The artificial defences I have indicated were not thrown up 


at once, tliey were developed as the energy of the 
PM«*v*«usl showed them to bo retjuired. But that enemy 

bLirtened hy had received a lesson so severe in the storming of 
the Sikandarbiigh and of the Shah Najaf, and in the 
bombardment of the Kaisarhagh, that several dajs 
elapsed ere he ventured to sliow himself on the track of the 
conqueror who had robbed liim of his prey. Nor was it till 
the early days of December that any indications of life or 
movement whatever were visible on his part. But on the 2nd 
December it became apparent that ho had rccovoreil heart, and 
that he was preparing an attempt to dislodge Outram. 

The British right, resting on the fort of Jalaldbud, was 
tolerably secure. The leader of the rclnds, the 
famous Maulavi, known as Ahmad Shah, far from 
meditating an attack in that quarter, had devised a 
plan, not at all despicable had it been carried out 
with sufficient force and with energy, whereby, 
amusing the whole front of the British, he should suddenly turn 
their left, and, pouncing on the Banui bridge, hem them in 
between two fires. 

K«corering manner in which the Maulavi prepared to 

confideDcc, executo this plan indicated a return of coufidenoe. 

began, in the first week of December, to 
throw up batteries in front of the British loft. 
When these were completed, thej^ proceeded to extend them 
towards their proper left, opposite the right centre of the 
British. Whilst these works were in progress, they threatened 
the British position, skirmishing up to within grape distance, 
but always making their attacks in front. They repeated these 


Tbeir leader 
devises a 
skilful plan 
to expel 
Ontram. 
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attacks until the gunners of Outram’s force came to look for- 
ward to a daily visitation as a matter of course. 

At length, on the 22nd l>ecembor, the rebels threw off the 
mask, and attempted to c ’.ry out the programme 
they had drawn up. I’liey sent a detachment of There^to 
four thousand infantrj”, four hundred uavaliy, and 
four guns, to niarch by the villages of Gaili and 
Badriip to lianni, and there, in the rear of the British force, 
to intrench themselves, severing the communications with 
Kduhpiir. 

The plan was skilful, and, had it been as skilfully executed, 
it might have greatly embarrassed the British. But, 
two days before it was executed, it had been l)etrayed 
to Outran! by his spies. I’ossessing thus the inesti- betrayed to 
mablo advantage of complete actpiaintanco with his 
enemy’s designs, Outram determined to j'lay their own game 
against them ; jtnd, tvhereas they were trying to sever his com- 
munications with Kanhpur, ho determined to see if he could cut 
them off from Lakhnao. 

The rebels set out on the night of the 2l8t December, reached 
the village of Gjiili, and, occupying a position 
botween that village ainl Badriip, encamped for the 
night. In that j)osition they were not »juite cut off oiitram’s 
from Lakhnao, for the left of their position was but 
half a mile from the Dilkusha, which lia<l, since 
Sir Colin’s <lcparture, been strongly re-occupied by the in- 
surgents. 

Agiiinst the rebels so encanipol}, Outram started very early 
on the moming of the 22nd, with a three consisting 
of twelve humlred and twt>nty-seveu infantry, upder «"“^fheni 
Brigadier iStiste*!, a hundred and ninety cavaliy, 
under Major Jlobortson, and .six 9-ponndor guns, under Captain 
01i>herts. At tlaybreak he c<‘i.me upon them. Sending his centre 
against their main position, with his left he drove them from 
Gaili, doubling them back on Badriip. Surjtrised, the rebels 
sctircely attemple<l resistance as these mametivros w'cro being 
carried out. 'I'boy lost their lour guns and an ele- 
phant. At Badrup Stistod again attacked them, and and drive* 
forced them to i-elinquish their hold. They then 
changed th(‘ir line of retreat, and fell back on the 
Dilkushii. The pursuit then ceased, and in sufficient time. 
For the detachments from the uuun rebel army, hearing the 

VOL. IV. n 
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uproar, were crowding from the Dilknsha to rotriovo the day. 
They arrived iu time only to receive their beaten comrades. 
The*^ loss of the rebels oxcoodod fifty killed. That of Outram 
amounted to two killed and some eight or ton wounded. 

This repulse considerably checked the enemy’s ardour, and 
\fK>r three during the thi'ce wei'ks that f(.)llowod they but once 
weeks’ com- made a mtinifestittion of attack. On this occasion 
tberoiira^*^’ tlmy coiifinod thcuisolves to a long cannonade, in- 
ofthereiiels effoctivo ugaiiist the Ilritish position, but too suc- 
returns ccssful in killing a mo.st prominent ju’tillery officer. 
Lieutenant D. (xordon. Nothing further occurred till the 12th 
January. But on that day the reluds made a supreme effort 
for victoiy. 

Circumstances seemed to favour them. '^I’hey wore well 
served ly tlicir spies, and th<!y Inal leariu’d that t»n 
onieamini? tho Htli ,'jannarv Outram hail weaki-ned his force by 
that Outram Imiidred and fifty infantry, eighty cavalr\', and 

hi9 force. four guiis, (.letnciiea to protect a convoy ot empty 
carts — to be latlon and returned — ho wai» sending 
into Kuhnpiir. ^ 

A rebel partisan, named Man.>iab .\h', was at this time in the 
district, iu commnnieation with the main body of 
ivea«'-n-. fi.r tlio Lakhiuio relicls. The task had been assigned to 
the'furto.'*' him to htiver about the main line of British eomnnx- 
nication, and tf.t hara.ss and, wln.-n possible, to cut off 
small detachments and convoys. It had liecoine known to 
Outram tliaf early in .January this man had received con.>>iiler- 
able I’eititun.’emcnts from Lakliuiio. lli.-nec it wjvs that ho 
had detached a largo covering party with the convoy 1 have 
alluded to. 

The Laklinao rebels waited till they believed that the convoy 
and its escort had readied Kunlipiir. They then, on tla.> morn- 
ing of the 12th .btiinary', made tlicir lung-moditat«d attack. 
They came out in force — to tin* numl«>r, it in estimated, of 
thirty thousand. Massing this large, body opposite 
mak^oicir extreme left of Outram’s position, they gradually 

enort'"' extended so as to face his front and his left flank, 
* ‘ thus covering nearly six miles of gi’onnd. Threaten- 

ing -with their left, their right centre and right advanced to tho 
real attack. 

Ontram waited till the enemy’s movement should take some 
ascertainable form. Ho allowed them, thoreforo, to extend — 
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even round liis loft flank. But the moment their advance was 
sufficiently pronounced ho dealt, witli rapidity, tho 
counter blow ho kept ready 'or delivery. Forming Ontram 
up his two l)rigadc8, the one consisting of seven plane, 
hundred and thirteen, the other of seven hundred and 
thirty-throe European troops, to face the front attack of tho 
enemy, lie <lir<iote(l the ever-daring Olpherts to take four horse 
artillery guns, and, supported hy a detichment of the Military 
Train, to dash at the overlapping right of the enemy. Tho 
jiruteetion of tho roar of the position in case it should be 
threatentHb was confided to the volunteer and native cavalry. 

With tho dash and energy eminently chaiaeteristic of the 
man, Olpherts took out his guns at a gallop, 
and, juishing to the front, opened lire on the rebel oiphort^ foils 
masses just us llioy had begun tho second overlapping 
movement, to gain tho rear <d’ the British po>itioii. 

I'ho vigonnis assault made* by 01j>horts eoinplercly disconcerted 
them. Itenouneing their turning eflbrts, they fled in confusion 
and dismay. 

Whilst 01i>herts was thus delivering a decisive blow on the 
extreme right, a rei)ulso, scarcely less signal, had 
been intli<itod upon tho rebel troops opposed to tho 
British h'ft centre. Those advanced with considerable 
spirit into a grove of trees in front of the picket commanded by 
Captain Down, of the Jladras Fusiliers, and usually oocuiued by 
him. l)i>wii allowed tlicju to come rather near; then, dashing 
at them with llio l.)uyonet, drove them back with loss. Whilst 
the enemy were thus beijig repulsed in their attacks on the left 
and the h.‘ft c^entre, they had not l.>een idle on the British right. 
This part of ihe liritish lino was covered l»y the fort of Jala- 
labiitl, u])on which somorougli repairs had been exccTited, and it 
was considered ct^iuparativoly unassailable. Knowing this, and 
dooming it ]>robable that because tho fort was considered strong 
it wouhl bo thorefore weakly garrisoned, the rebel leader, whilst 
threatening, as wo have seen, the left, and making on tliat side 
a noisy demonstration, had quietly massed a largo body of 
infantry against tho picket connecting tho right with Jala- 
labad, and, In'inging their three guns to tho front, opened upon 
that picket a heavy fire. But here, too, Outram was etjual to 
the occasion. Bringing to tho front, from tho left of the right 
brigade, detachments of tho 5th Fusiliers and Brasyer^s Sikhs^ 
and two guns of MoiFs hullock battery, ho took up a position which 

R 2 
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gave him the right flank of the enemy, and then opened upon 
that flank. The effect 'was instantaneous. The rebels 
abandoned the advanced position, evacuated the vil- 
* ’ lage they had occupied, and, though for a time they 

continued the Are from their guns, their practice was bad, and 
caused no damage. 

Simultaneously 'with the attack just dcscrilxtd, the enemy 
advanced against the Alambtlgh, and established 
Swen*bac^ themsclves in a thick cover close to that enclosure. 

From this, about 12 o’clock, they advanced into the 
* ’ open. Here, however, they l)ecame exposed to a 
heavy fire from Maude's guns and riflemen, and were soon 
driven back. 

By 4 o’clock in the afternoon the rebels wore in full retreat 
and the rebels sidcS. Their ItlSSes mUSt have Ijccn con- 

fall back. siderablo. Outram’s amounted, on that day, to only 
three wounded. 

The serious manner in which the rebels were affected by 
their repulse and their losses was manifested in a 
influent vcrj’ curioiis manner. The natives of India are 
aCFKting the peculiarly influenced by religious influences. They 
natvea. bolidve iu fortunato days and periotls — days and 

E eriuds peculiarly auspicious for producing certain rc^sults. It 
appened that the most learned pandit in Lakhnao had declared 
on the 12th January that, unless the British were driven from 
their position -within eight days from that period, they never 
would be expelled ; and, moreover, thnj the jieriod in question, 
from the 12th to the 20th inclusive, was peculiarly favourable 
to effecting their expulsion. In consequence of this prophecy, 
it had been resolved by the rebels to give the British no rest 
throughout the period indicated. 

But, when the attack, prepared with so much foresight, and 
delivered with all the skill of which they were capable, failed, 
their spirits sank to zero ; and, in spite of the pandit, they 
remained quiescent on the 13th and two following days. Nor 
was it till the ICth that they made their second attempt. 

But though they made no attack on the British position, they 
did attempt to intenjopt the convoy. The active 
and determined Maulavi had sworn that he would 
capture the convoy and ride back into Lakhnao 
through the British camp. He loft Lakhnao with a considerable 
force without baggage, on -the night of the 14th, turned the 
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British camp, and took up a position from which he could 
advantageously pounce on the convoy. Everything seemed to 
favour him. A violent dust-storm was blowing towards the 
direction whence the con' <y was approaching, and its leader 
had no warning. But again did Outium’s prescience baffle him. 
Reports as to the Manlavi’s movements had reached that general, 
and he, noting how the weather seemed to favour an attack, 
ordered out Olphorts with two guns and a detachment of the 
Military Train, on the road to Banni. IIo subsequently sup- 
ported this small body with the re^t of tlio battery and the 
Military Train, a detachment of Wale’s Horse, and the 90th 
Light Infantry. 

Olphorts revelled in danger. Ho posso.ssod the coup-d'oeil of a 
dashing leader, was ready in rc.source, and quick to 
act as circnmsbinces might require. He waited for oipiierts’s 
the enemy till he came in the open, and then opened 
on them and killed or disjiei'sed them. The Maulavi was 
wounded and mirrowly escaped captui'e. 

Early on the moniing of the 16th, between 1 and 3 o’clock, 
the convoy returned with snpjdies to the camp. The 
force was thus increased again by about f»mr hundred ^,nv*y'Mfciy 
men. No attack was anticij>uted, and many officers arrives in 
were about to tinpack and di.stribute some of the 
private st».»rcs arrived, when, about 9 o’clock, the enemy made 
a sudden si ml very formidable attack on a picket guarding a 
battery in the process of erection, between Jalalabad and the 
camp. No guns were mountetl here, Jind the picket 
hud to fiill back on the intrcnchment ; but the ^cr'gut'u* 
alarm had n^) sooner been given than Brasyer’s repnii^jijy 
Sikhs, rcad 3 ’- for an^* emorgencj', rushed to the front, 
and, rall^'ing the picket, put the enemy' to flight 
and Ciiptured their leader, attired in the imaginary' costume of 
the god Ilan liman.* He turned out to bo a Brahman, very 
influential with his countrymen. The enemy’s loss was severe. 

On the left the rebels confined themselves for several hours 
to a cannonade on the position. Their attack, though 
it ranged along the whole front, seemed siiocially 
directed against the picket occupying a village on 
the exti'cme left. Their gitipo and round shot came in very 
thick at this point, but beyond sending their cavalry within 


* Ilnmimdu,” the deity <vho takes the form of the monkey. 
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a thousand yards of the British front, only to be driven hack, 
they made no demonstration with the other arms 
driven evening had set in. But as soon as it was dark 

they pushed forward masses of infantry against the 
village. The itflieer coiumnnding at this point was lilajor Gordon, 
Toth Kegimeiit. Gtuxlon allowed tlie enemy’s masses 
Tnd oulhcrts. t*’ approach within eighty yai-ds, and then opened 
up(jn them with tliree guns and musketry, an •! drove 
them off immediately. Tln> left rear was gnardeil hy Olphorts 
with four horse haitcry guns and a detachment of the Military 
Train. With these he boat hack the cavalry demonstration 
aixtve indicated. Tlio British loss from the enemy on this 
occasion amounted to one killed and stwon Avtmnded. 

The failure on this occasion ciuupleted the discouragement of 
the rebels. From that time forth until the loth 
^rd'tin Uie Fehruary they confined themselves to demonstrations, 
''***the*' attempts to excite alarm — and to incessant hngling. 

eSfiny tease Outraiu’s spies announced attacks for given (lates, 
datos ]Kissed hy and the attacks were not 
made. Meanwhile tin- conviction seemed to Iw 
stealing into tJicir minds that they were liound t«» a losing 
cause. They heartl of tlio loss of Fatligarh, and rnnioiir.s 
even reached them of the captiire of" Ban'-li. Tliis convietiou 
was not slow in pr<Hln«;ing discord in their councils, 
Contentioiu and blows betw««‘n rival ehiel'tjiiiis. On the 221^1 
.January the tr«Kt]»s h-d l<y tlie Moulavi, and tlnise 
olHjying tlie orders of the Hcgam came to a sharp 
encounter, res’ilting in the slaying of alsiut a hunilre<l men. 
All this time the advance portion <if Sir Colin’s force was 
approaching, and on the 2;{rd January Otttmm 
Ontrom received a n.’inforceniont of ten gnus escorte*! by a 
fwc^monte*.'* part of the o4th Ih-gimeiit. 'roeoiinterbahiiiee tliis, 
the remnants of the heroic T.ath, of Debit renown, 
left on the 1 4th February for the (limahiyas. 

At last, goaded by the Maulavi, who, after a brief imprison- 
ment by the Bcgtim’s party, had escaped and ro-assumod his 
ascendancy in the rclsd councils, the enemy hazarded 
T^Moniavt an attack on the l.itli. They attempted their 
favourite plan of turning the left. But Outram was 
ready for them. The JMtth turned out, and Olphorts, 
always full of zeal, galloped to the front with his guns, accom- 
panied by the cavaliy of the Military Train. When within 
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four hundred yards of the rebels, Olpherts unlimbered and 
poured in round after round. The rebels could 
not stand it, but broke and fled. The British '*^’^** 

lost one man killed and onr wounded. 

On the morning of the 16th the rebels threatened to renew 
the attack, but, after a groat deal of show, they further vain 
retired. In the evening, however, they came on manifesu- 
against the whole British front as though they were reb3«”^**** 
in earnest. They made four sepamte advances, and 
retii-cd as often, coming under musketry fire only on one point, 
the extreme left of the British. But, finding the picket on the 
alert, they made no serious attack even hero. Their advances 
wore acc(jmpanied by yells and shouts and the clang of brass 
instruments. This day they admitted to a loss of sixty killed 
and wounded. 

Stores were now coming in daily from Kanhpur, and the 
movements of the various brigailes of Sir (.’olin , , 

Campbell’s force ha4l Iwcomo 8i> pronounced as to •ict<^niiine to 
spread conviction amongst the rebel loaders that 
anless they could, within the next five or six days, 

•ucceed in their projects against Outram, they would be for 
ever baflled. They determined, tlierefore, to ti'y one last grand 
assault — an assaull. better planned, on a larger scale, and more 
sustained than !iny of its pru-lotO'-soi’s. Having ascertained 
from their spies that it M'as the custtmi of the (ioneral and a 
large proportion of officers and men to attend church-parade 
early on {Sunday morning, they fixed upon an early hour on the 
following Sunday, lilst February, for their great blow. 

They had caleiilatcd correctly. The men of the right brigade 
were attending a church )>aradc, tlie General being 
-vith them, when masses of the enemy began to i-on- 
sentrato op|)osite the cxiremo right and left of the 
British position. Caj>tain Gt»rdon, whom wc have known 
us aido-de-camp to General Neill, and who was now on 
the staff, noticed the movements of the enemy from No. 2 
battery, and rode down to report tho fact to the General. 
Outram at once sent down the Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Oaidain Dodgson, to turn out tho left brigade, whilst the 
batteries openwl all along tho lino. For the enemy, originally 
massing thoir forces on both flanks, had gradually extended 
inwards, and wore threatening the whole position. They had 
advanced, in fact, to within fivo hundred yards of the British 
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positioii before the troops were turned out ready to receive him. 
But then the old story was repeated. On the right the enemy, 
advancing against Jaldldbdd, were checked by an artillery fire, 
whilst Captain Barrow, with two hundred and fifty of the 
volunteer cavalry and two giins, coming up from behind that 
fort, dashed upon a part^ sent to turn the British position, and 
drove them back to their main body. On the left, Olpherts and 
a squadron of the Military Mounted Train, under Major Bobort- 
flon, carried out the same plan, with the samo success. Forced 
now to make a front attack, and threatened in turn on their 
left, the enemy did not long iiersovore. Once indeed they 
made as though they would try and overwhelm the loft turning 
party, but at the decisive moment some well-directed rounds of 
shrapnel and round shot induced them to pause. “ He who 
hesitates is lost” is a truth more a[>plicablo even to warfare 
than to the onlinarj'’ affairs of life. They did not 
The reWs renew their design, but, at a «iuarter past 1 0 o’clock, 
fell back, beaten, baffled, and humiliated, to the 
city. They admitted to a loss of three hundred 
and forty men killed and wounded. That of the British 
amounted to nine men wounded. 

The last, the most des];)crate, and tho best-fought attack was 
made on the 25th February. During the few days 
Ootr^ immediately preceding, troops from Ktinhptir hjid 
IteSnwnu."* been graduiilly pouring in, and up to that date the 
force under Outram’s orders had been strengthened 
by the arrival of Remmington’s troop of horse artillery, of tho 
7th Hussars, of II<xlson’s Horse, and of tho 1st Bengal Fusiliers. 
Hence he was now able, should ho think fit, to retaliate more 
effectively on tho enemy in tho oj*en plain. 

The despairing attack of the rebels was made with all the 
pomp and circumstance of war. For tho first time 
fflokcafiMi royal Begam, mounted on an elephant, attended 
attack In; by tho Prime Minister and principal nobles, simi* 
deration, larly mounted, accompanied tho assailants. The 
pr^eedings began by a violent cannonade directed 
against tho Alambagh at 7 o’clock in the morning. This 
lasted an hour. A little later, about 10 o’clock, a strong 
force was sent to threaten the British left, while the main 
hody began to march along the right front, to the right, 
and out of the range of the guns. Of this force, wmeh 
consisted of between twenty and thirty thousand men, a 
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moiety, after passing the extreme point of the British right, 
made a sharp tnrn to the right again, and continued this until 
they had gained a position, sheltered by trees, in the right 
rear of the fort of Jalalabud. The other moiety, with which 
was the Bogam, halted at the turning angle, so as to support 
the attack, or to maintain communications with the main 
posts, as might bo required. The advanced portion began at 
once to sliell the fort of Jalalabad. 

The movement of the rebels to the right rear of the British 
position had been so pronounced that, at last, Outram 
thought ho had them. Taking adth him his right to 

infant^ brigade, four of Olpherts’s guns, four of 
Kemmington’s, a squadron of the 7th Hussars, the tbdriw^ 
Military Train, and detachments of Hodsou’s Ilorse 
and Graham’s Horse, he started, a little before 10 o’clock, to the 
right, to <jut off' the advanced moiety of the' rebels, whilst 
Barrow’s Volunteers and Wale’s Horse, making a detour, should 
take them in roar. 

The lino t.iken by Outram naturally brought him in sharp 
contaut with the second or reserve moiety of the 
rebel army. The cavalry with this reserve, num- drive«t«ck 
bering nearly a thousand, supported by infantry, Sipports. 
came up to within seven hundred yards of Outram’s 
left flank, and threatened to come nearer. But the ubiquitous 
Olpherts, always ready, at once wheeled his four guns to 
Uie loft, and, advancing a short distance, unlimbered and 
opened fire. The efi'ect was remarkalde. The Bogam left 
the field, the Prime Minister followed in attendance, and the 
courtiers accompanied to guard the Prime Minister. The 
consternation caused by the fire of Olphcrts’s guns had not 
abated — for the •■nemy had Iwgnn to fall back — when Rem- 
mington came up at full gallop, and, taking up a position about 
four hundred yards to the left and in advance of Olpherts, 
opened fire on the retreating enemy; the squadron of the 
7th Hussars and Brasyer’s iSikhs advanced with them, and 
kept the rebel cavalry in check. 

Made secure of his loft by the actibn of these gallant men, 
Outram pushed forward with the remainder 
of his force to deal with the first or advanced 
moiety of the enemy’s army. Acting under 
his orders. Brigadier Gampbell of the Bays took 
srith him the Military Train and detachments of Hodson’o 
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Hotbo and Graham’s Horse, and advanced beyond Jal&l&b&d. 
Turning then to the right, he came in full view of the 
enemy. Alarmed by the sound of Olpherts’s and Remining- 
tou’s guns, the rebels, sensible of the presence of danger, were 
forming up hurriedly when they caught sight of Campbell’s 
horsemen. Cnmpltell gave them no time for reflection, but at 
once charged the two guns which had been playing on the fort. 
The Sipahis, surprised as they were, did not flinch. They met 
the charge with courage, and though, us its result, the two 
guns remained in the hands of the Military Train, fifty' corpses 
about them testified to the desperate valour of the defenders. 

The enemy’s infantry meanwhile had fallen back on a tope 
of trees, from the upper branches of which some of 
The rebel* their inarkstiieii kept a constant firt' on Ontram’s 
force as it appnmched. The defence of this tt»pe W'as 
so sustained as to give time for the main iKaly of the 
rebels to fall back and recover their line of retn^at. They oven 
once again threatened the fort, but gave way before the jicr- 
suusive powers of Olphorts and lleinmington. 

It was now half-past 2. The fighting for tlie day was 
ajipareiitly over. I’ut the rebels wisro resolved to 
final eftbrf. Strengthening tlieir right 
pffort, with the tr(X)p.H who had fought in the morning, 

they made u desptaate attack, about .5 o’clock, on 
the village forming the left front <.»f the llriti.sh jHisition. Never 
had they fought with greater deterinination. Tliey took pos- 
session of the tope <if tree.s in front of the vill;igo. ainl then 
pressed on, encouraged by the fac't that the I’riiish picket, just 
then short of ainniunition, wa.s falling baek, 15ut. their triumph 
was short. A rcinftjrcement. came up, and forced them to 
retire. All that night, In.twever, they continued 
their cndcavom-s to takcj that village, threatening 
at the sunie time the entire loft fomt of the position. 
Nor wa.s it till the dawn of the following day that they gave uj) 
the task as hopeless. 

With this attack the defence of the Alamhagh may be said to 
merge intoiho more exciting ilrnnui of I.iikhnao. 
I* howcver, impossible to leave the gallant 
defenders of that iin][K>rtant position without endea- 
tho''luunU^. vouring, however inadequately, to indicate the 
groat service which their prolonged occtipation of 
it had rendered to the country. For more than throe months 
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Outram, with a force originally nearly four thousand strong, 
and subsccincntly f>fton sinuller, luid kcjit in check the mam 
army of the rebels. That army, known in November to 
count thirty thousanrl mca, most of them trained soldiers, 
under its 1>auners, had lieen gradually augmented after the 
fail of Dehli to more than treble that strength.* Between 
that augmented army and fhe Ganges lay Ontrain and his four 
thousand men — his J'ight, hi.s left, his rear, e<|ually exposed. 
His nearest base was the Ganges; Imt lictween him and that 
Iwise lay forty mil(‘.s of road, guarded only at one point, the 
llanni bridge*, and which, if sometimes occujiied b\’ the British, 
was occn])ied only by long <,*onvoyK. Ho was, so to speak, in 
the air, liable to meet attack.s on all sMes. In ]>oint of fact, he 
was attacked on all sides —in front, on his flanks, and in his 
rear. If there be any wlnj might be inclimrd to make light of 
the service i-end<*red by his sncct-ssful defence, I would ask 
them to cmisider what the state of allairs would have been had 
t tutram sni'eiimlu;*! to tin* attacks made upon him on all sides. 
Ho had no line of retreat but that leading to the Ganges. Driven 
from the .llumbagh, he would have fallen back, hotly pursued, 
on that river. In the face of su**h jmrsuit, could he have crossed 
by the frail bridge of lioats ? No one will afiirm that to have 
Ixieii j»o.«isible; ho would have been lost; Kauhpiir would have 
been reocen])icd ; Sir ( Vilin’s communications would have been 
severed; the rebels might have captured Allahabad, and — ^the 
Azamgai’h district and Bihar being in revolt — they could then 
have penetrated to C'alcxitta. All this would have l)eeu iwssible, 
hut all this Outiaiu and his gallant followers jtrovented by their 
gall.ant defence. 

* (hitniin nsciTlaiiud, on the 27th jHUUury, that the strength of the 
<‘iicuiy on tiint date was as follows : — 


iV7 traiiiid rrj^inn'nfrt (ir.-'ipahis 
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Tin# computation did not include artilli*rymon. the number of whom was 
unknown, nor the armed foihiwcrs of the taiukdurs, estiuintcd at 20,000. 
Altngt'tlicr tlicro <‘ouUl not have been loa# than 120,000 armed men in 
Lokhuau on ttuit dale. 
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Of Outram himself I have often spoken ; but who were his 
followers? First, deserving a largo meed of praise, 
comes Colonel Berkeley, of the 32nd Begiinent,. 
occupying virtually the position of chief of his staff. 
Than Berkeley it would have been difficult to find 
a more competent officer. To gimt activity of body ho joined a 
head to devise the most complicated movements, and skill and 
coolness to edrry them into execution. “ Ho possesses,” wrote 
Outram, after bearing testiunmy to his services, “ to an extent 
1 have rarely seen equalled, the jiowcr of securing the confidence, 
acquiring the respect, and winning the personal regard of those 
with whom ho is thrown in contact.” Ho was, in very tnith, 
the right hand of his chief; and the relations Iwtween them, 
founded on mutual lespect, were of the mc>8t cordial character,* 
Fit to 1)6 bracketed with Berkeley may bo mentioned Vincent 
Eyre, Brigadier of the artillery force, wh<» sustained to the full 
the reputation he had gained at Arab. In ( >lphert8 and Maude 
he had lieutenants of more than ordinary skill .nud daring, always 
to the front, and always full of fight. Dodgson, the Assistant 
Adjutant-General — the Uiost modest, the least pushing, but the 
bravest of men ; always cool, calm, self-possessed, and yet always 
in the place whore his son'ices were most reriuirod ; Macl)can, 
the able and energetic commissariat oflii-er, without whoso 
fertility of resource the army could not have been fed ; Moorsora, 
the Assistant Qnartcrmaster-Gencrul, uniting to the finest 
qualities of a fighting soldier the skill of the accomplished 
draughtsman; — it was to his skill, indeed, that Outram and 
Havelock were indebted for the plan which «-nablcd them to 
penetrate so skilfully to the Kesidcncy ; Gould Weston, who 
had served throughout the long eefcnco of that Besidoncy in 
command of Fayrer’s horse, and of whom, now attached to the 
Intelligence Department, Out rain wrote in the despatch ho 
penned after the capture of Lakhnao, that “ho has signalr/od him- 
self by the spirit and gallantry which he displ.aycd on several 
occasions, and has, been of much use to me ” ; Chaiuier and 
Hargood, most efficient as staff officers; Alexander Orr and 
Bun bury, useful from their knowetlgo of the country and the 
people; Burrow and Wale, daring cavalry leaders; Brasyor, of 
Brasyer’s tjikhs — whose name in those stirring times was a 

* This most mllant officer did not long sttnrive the cain|«ign in which he 
was 80 gloriously engaged. 
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household word; Nicholson, of the Boyal Engineers, unsur- 
passed in his profession ; — these arc but a few names amongst 
the many of the gallant men who contributed to that splendid 
defence. 

But it has l)ecome a thing of the past. On the 1st March the 
Ooiumander-in-Cliief visited the Alamhdgh, and on the 3rd his 
troops were seen marching past that post. To the Commander- 
iu-Chief, then, I must now return. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TIIK STOHMIXG OF LAKHNAO. 

The total force at th**. disposal of Sir Colin CamiiLoll for tlio 
Thef.>rc«at J^aklinao amounted to twenty thousand men 

sirColirrd ainl a liiuiiln d and eighty guns. Wirli sneli an 
dusposai. army Sir Colin was al»le to act on a scion tilic plan, 
at once effective and sparing of the lives of his soldiers. 

The plan to he carrie»l out had hoeii the suhjeet of many con- 
sirC>im versatioiis l>ftween Sir (.’olin Cumphell and the Cliief 
canmii?! EngiiuH'r, llrigadier Napier — ih)\v Lord Najuor of 
Magdala — wh<» liad heeii his guest for some time at 
Kanhpur. From tlu^se con vcTsat ions a tht>rough 
understanding had been arrived at as to the general direction 
of the attack.’* 


* The statement, in tljo text, mutl*‘ hy mo in tlio first o<litioii ef this 
volume, rcgimling tho |»?irt taki n by nriuM<Uor Xiipim* in the ]>ian f*>r the 
attai'k on Laklmno, ]i;tvinLr bt.Mi takt ii to. I tirew uttmtion in the 

second edition to the olUeial on tin* fnbjt f't extracted from Volume X. 

of Vrofe^aiimal Pupem f*/ ih*' Porpi* of li opil ICntjiu* t rri. I now att.je*li extract 
from a letter, dated the ttli of Fi bniary, is.’iS, a»lflre>sed hy Ilri^^rtdiel• Xaph r 
to Sir Colin Campbell, containing' his pro|»o»als for the athick — all of which 
wen- accept d and carri» d out, 

*‘My deau Siu (joMX,— 

I am afraid you will be dir-apjiriinted at not n'coivin" the projects, 
but our people have been biin^'ini' a considerable amount of intoUi^'cncu to 
All up our plans, whhdi have tcriiphnl me to enter into details. 1 may, how* 
ever, briefly state tliut, notwit li^tanding tlie enemy 1ms macle a gorwl many 
defences, and thrown up a «liicb and rampart round the north niilo of tho 
Kuisarl)dgh, and has endeavoured to cut away ail tho passages across tho 
canal, 1 do not apprehend any ;:reat diflioulty. 

“ 1 would propose to encamp the force sutliciently far behind tlio Dtlkiiahd 
to be out of Are; to establish a bridge on tho Gutiitl to pass over artillery 
and cavalry, to cut otf the eiiemy^s supping, and b) deter them from bringing 
out guns on the north side of tlm river to annoy us. 

** To cross the canal in the flrst instance at Banks’ll bouse, under cover of our 
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March 1. 
The canal. 


Tho city of Lakhnao Htretches in an irregular form on the 
right bank of the Gumti, for a length from east to 
west of nearly five miles, ami an cixtreme width at 
the west side of one and a -xalf mile ; the east side diminishes 
in width to less than one mile. 

Two bridges, one of iron and the other of masonry, span the 
Giimti, loading tlio traffic of tho country from tho north of the 
Giiiutf into tljo heart of tho city. 

A canal of deep and rugged section, enclosing the city on the 
east and staitli sides, bears away to tho south-west, 
leaving the ajiproach to the west side of tlie city 
open, but intersected with ravines; towards the 
north-east, where tln^ canal joins the Gumti, its banks are 
naturally shelving and passable. 

The important positions within tho city at the time of the 
siege were tlie Kaisarbagh, a palace about four 
hundred yards s^iuare, conttiining several tomKs or of ih* strong 
rang(5S buildings ; not originally fortified, but 
strengtlnuied sinet* the November preceding; tlie 
Farhatbaksh pala<*e, and the palaces adjoining it ; the Bcsidency ; 
the ruins of the Ma<‘liohi Illiawan, commanding the masonry 
bridge and on tin' south side of it; a series of str<»ng buildings, 
tho (Jreat imambarali, the JaiuMiiia-bagh, the Sbesh-Mahall, 


firtillrrj', and to in j)«»sition to \tvar on tiioninss of bnilclings which 

llAtik tiu’ Kiiroptaii iuraiilry barracks, the* hospital, tilt- Ih cram’s house, and 
tho ffazrat.L^anj • tlio jilaccs which n*mlcrcd tlu* Knropean barracks so liarely 
tonabh — aihl to take that ina.-s of buiUlings with the barracks. 

‘^This ])o>ition takes in Hank all the d» fenc'cs of tho north side of the 
Kaisarl«i;:li. and from them Wr may penetrate ^nidually to the Kaisarbagh 
with the ai*l ef tin; sapjxT and gunpn\\dt*r, at t!ic* .same time that we will 
occupy vtMir <»ld gmnial hrtwi'cn the Kais;irl>agh a?i<l tin* (iu'iidi, to Imre 
positions for fair artiliiry of all kinds to play on tho Kaisarbagli and iU 
auritmnding buildiuirs. We shall, during this time, lx* steadily \)enctr;\ting 
through the buildings on the left of tlu* Kuropc;m barracks, making irresist- 
ible progress until wr reaeh the Kaisarbagh. 

‘•Ihitil we lake that i»lace we shall have as little street-fighting ns is 

r sible, and I hardly 4*xpi ef they will await an assault. But if they should 
M), and (ioft'nd tin* ntiuaimler of the city, wo mu.st advance, under cover of 
our mi»rtar.s, until we oi eiipy the bridges, whicii will certainly clear off the 
remainder, or they will starve. 

‘‘Julfibibiid will be our de pit, and when wc have got tho enemy’s guns 
driven \\i* may bring our park up to the Dilkushd. 

•• I shcmld have chosen your old passage across the eanal, but the enemy 
have eut a new one across the neck of a hnni, and have put guns behind 
it, so that, as far as tho intelligence guides us, Banks’s house will be easier.** 
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and Alf Naki Kli&n’s house, extending to the west along the 
hanka of the river, and more or l^s surrounded by streets and 
houses; the Mdsab&gh, a miloi and a half beyond it; the 
Im&mbdrah and a range of palaces stretching from the Kaisar- 
bdgh towards the canal. Beyond the canal on the east side of 
the city was the Martinidre, a fine range of buildings ; and 
overlooHng this sind the eastern suburbs, on the brow of a table- 
land, stood the JDilkushii.* 

The enemy, profiting by experience, had strengthened their 
Tbeenem defences by works exhibiting prodigioiis labour, 
lud^n^- Sir Colin Campbell’s former route across the canal, 
where its banks shelved, was now intercepted by a 
new line of canal of very formidable section, fiauked 
by strong bastions. This lino of defence was continued up the 
canal beyond the Chiirbagh bridge, more or loss conij»leto, and 
the banks of the canal had been scarped and rendered impassable. 
The enemy had three linos of defence. A strong battery of 
Thetr three fhreo guns, resting against a mass of buildings 
lines of called the Huzratganj, supported the outer line, at 
defence. junction of three main roads. A second lino of 

bastioned rampart and parapet rested with its right on the 
Imambarah, a strong and lofty building; thence, embracing 
the Mess House, it joined the river bank near the Moti Mahall. 
A third lino covered the front of the Kaisarbagh. 

These defences were protected by a hundred guns. In 
fuidition, all the main streets were protected l)y bastions and 
barricades, and every building of importance, Ijesidos being 
loop-holed, had an outer work protecting its entrance. 

Brigadier Napier recommended that the cast side should bo 
attacked. His reasons were that that side offered 
SmmenSan tho smallest front, and would therefore be more 
Msterarid?* onvelojiod by the attack; that it possessed 

™ *■ ground for planting tho artillery — a ^idition not 

possessed by the western side ; that it gave ^e shortest 


"■ ^isorMf^h, “ the Imperial Garflcn,” Jam*&iiin>bnj^h, “ the giinlen of 
meeting.” Bhcalia-Miihall, ** the psilncc of mirrors.” Maehchi>Uhawaii, “the 
house of fish.” Imuinharah, “the building of tlio Imams.” Farliatlniksh 
Palace was tho royal piJacu till the last King of Omlh built tho Kaisarbagh. 
Tho Hartiniere, a building 2.500 yards B.8.E. of the Hikandurbtigh, was built 
and endowed^ by the famous Claude Martin. For a full dcsoription of these and 
other places in Lakhnao, tho rca<lor is referred to the excellent description by 
Captain Eastwick in Murray’s JJuntUmok to Bengal 
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approaiAi to the Eaisarb&gh ; and that the positions in it weite 
better known. The west side^ moreover, presented a great 
breadth of dense, {dmost ' openetrable, city, resting on the 
strong buildings on the river bank. Even were these obstaolee 
to be overcome, the Eaisarbdgh and the prinMpal defences 
would still remain to be reduced.* This reasoning pre> 
vailed, and it was decided to attack Lakhnao on the eastern 
side. 

I have not alluded to the northern side. Why the rebels 
should have neglected to throw up defences on that 
side seems, at the first glance, most strange. The tbe northern 
real reason affords an addition^ proof to the many ^,2^ 
already cited of the absence of original thinking 
power from their ranks. The natives of India are essentiallv 
creatures of habit, of custom. When set to repeat a tasK 
already once accomplished, they follow implicitly the lines 
previously trodden. So it was now. Havelock and Outram, in 
their attempt to relieve Lakhnao, had advanced by the Ch&r- 
b8gh bridge ; Sir Colin Campbell, in hTovember, had crossed 
canal and attacked the Sikandarbdgh. Neither the one nor the 
'other. had approached the Giimti. Hence, drawing the con- 
clusion that the courses pursued before would be followed 
again, the rebels neglected the Gdmti, and concentrated idl 
< their energies on the lines previously attacked. 

Sir Colin Campbell detected at a glance the error they had 
committed, and he resolved to profit by it. He had gj, 
men eno^h at his disposal to risk a division of his «ietecMiiw 
forces. He determined, then, to send across the ■*®^p*‘“** 
Gdmti a division of all arms, which, marching up that river, 
should take the enemy’s position in reverse, and, by the fire^ of 
artillery, render it untenable. At the same time, advancing 
with his main force across the canal, he would turn the enemy’s 
position, and move by the Hazratranj on the Kaisarb&gh. 
whilst a strong force should hold &e base of the 
triangle, Outram’s force would occupy one side of ^.R*y ** 
it. Bather more than one half of the opposite 
side would be held by the Alamb6gh force and the NipilesOr 


A The foregoing — oommencing from the pantneph headed " LaUiiMo"— is 
■ ' Jaet a literal transcript horn the report of too Ohief Engineer, Brigadier 
>(apier, dat^ Slst Matoh, 1898— a report addressed to ^ Gldef of ihs 
0tafl^ hot puhlUhed by Lord ^ - ''toT. 17th, 1858. 

▼OL. IV. S 
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Neither the remaining part of that side nor the western side 
oonld, with, the troops at his disposal, be hemmed in, bnt it was 
to be hoped that as Sir Colin advanced his base, Outram might 
move round the angle on one side, whilst the Alambagh force 
and the Nip&lese might dose up round the corresponding angle 
on the other. Should the execution equal the design, the entire 
rebel force would be reduced to extremities. 


Early on the morning of the 2nd March, Sir Colin Campbell 
ifarch 2 . began to execute his plan. Taking with him the 
Mr CoUn headquarters of the Artillery Division (Sir A. 
•dTances "Wilson and Colonel Wood, C.B.) and three troops of 
horse artillery (D’ Aguilar’s, Tombs’s, and Bishop’s), two 24- 
pounders and two 8-inoh howitzers of the Naval Brigade, and 
two companies of sappers and miners ; the headquai'ters of the 
Cavalry Division (Hope Grant), and Little’s Cavalry Brigade 
(9th Lancers, 2nd Panjab Cavalry, detachment 5th Fanj&b 
Cavalry, 1st Sikh Irregulars) ; and the 2nd Division of 
Infantry (Sir E. Lugard), comprising the 3rd and 4th 
Brigades; 3rd Brigade (Guy), 34th, 38th, and 53rd; 4th 
Brigade (Adrian Hope), 42nd and 93rd Highlanders and 4th 
Panjab Bifles) ; he marched on the Dilkusha park. Passing 
the fort of Jaldldbad within sight of the Alamb&gh force. Sir 


n the DU dri ve in the advanced pickets of the enemy, 

and captured a gun. The palace was then seizM 
StSurw* and occupied as an advanced picket on the right — a 
’ small garden, known as Miihammad-b4gh, fulfilling 
the same purpose on the left. It was found impossible to bring 
up the main body of the infantry, for the enemy’s giins, in 
position along the canal, completely commanded the Dilkush4 
plateau. Sir Colin therefore drew back his infantry as far as 
•aderecia practicable, while he issued orders to ereot 

iwtteri<« batteries with all convenient haste at the Dilkushd 
and the Muhammad- bdgh to play on the enemy and 
the rebels, [^eep down their fire. Until the batteries could be 
established — and they were not established till late on the 
night of the 2nd — ^the British troops were greatly annoyed by 
an unremitting fire, directed with precision on a point the 
range to which was thoroughly well known. 

But when, on the molming of the 3rd, the batteries 
established at the Dilkushd and Muhammad-b4gh 
Tiff^iUni their fire, that of the rebels began peroeplimy 

•SSoT”" slacken. They were, in fact, foroMKl to withdraw 
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their guns, and though, from the further distance whence they 
directed a new fire, the shot occasionally ranged up 
to and into the British oa'^p, it caused but a trifling th« enemy’s 
loss. On that day and the day following, then, the 
remainder of the siege-train, together with the 3rd Division 
fWalpole’s), comprising the 5th and 6th Brigades, 5th Brigade 
^onglas), 23rd Fusiliers, 7dth Highlanders, 1st Matdis. 
Bengal Fusiliers; 6th Brigade (Horsford), 2nd and More troops 
3rd battalions Kifle Brigade, 2nd Panj&b Infantry; SnAeoS 
closed up on the DilknshA. ku«M. 

The lino now occupied by the British force touched the 
Gdmtf on its right at the village of Bibiapdr, then, i,n, 
stretching towards the left, intersected the Dilkush4, occnptedby 
and, proceeding towards Jalalabad, stopped at a **“ '^‘****' 
point about two miles from that fort. The interval was 


occupied by one native regiment of cavalry, Ilodson’s Horse, 
nearly sixteen hundred strong. Outram’s force, from which 
three regiments had been withdrawn, still occupied its old 


position. 

To complete the formation necessary if the complete success 
at which Sir Colin Campbell aimed were to be insured, another 
strong division of troops was yet required. This want was 
supplied on the morning of the 5th by the arrival of 
Brigadier-General Franks with the gallant force of 
Europeans and Nipalese whose gallant deeds have wrive. 
already been imperfectly recorded. 

But before complete communication with Franks had been 


established, that is, on the evening of the 4th, Sir sirOoUn 
Colin had directed that two pontoon bridges should 
be thrown across the Gumti near Bibiapdr. It was 
across those bridges that he would despatch the ®***“**- 
division of the army intended to march up the Giimti and take 
the enemy’s position in reverse. 

The engineers worked at the bridges all that night with so 
much energy and oflfect, that before the morning of ^ 
the 6th dawned they had completed one of them, is thrown 
Across this was at onco despatched a strong picket, 
which began without a second’s delay to throw 
up a small earthwork to defend the bridge-heads. * 

As the enemy showed shortly in some force in a village 
at a distance of about a thousand yards, some guns were 
brought down to the river-bank close to the bridges to silence 
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the enemy's fire whenever it should become annoying. The 
precaTition enabled the engineers to continue their work through^ 
out that day and during the following night. 

By midnight on the 5th the two bridges and the embank- 
ments connecting them with the level on both sides 
the were completed. Sir Colin, having counted on this, 
had directed Outram t<> cross to the left bank with a 
stlbng division at 2 o’clock in the morning to carry 
out the plan I have already detailed. Outram had with him 
Marche Walpole’s division of infantry, the 2nd Dragoon 
Outram to Guards, the 9tli Lancers, the 2nd Panj4b Cavalry, 
ordered to detachments from the Ist and 5th Panjdb Cavalry, 
croM. D’ Aguilar’s, Remmington’s, and Mackinnon’s troops 
of horse artillery, and Gibbons’s light field liattery. Hope 
Grant accompanied him as second in command. It hod been 
intended that he should cross at 2 o’clock in the morning ; but 
the night was dark, the ground was broken and full of water- 
courses, and the troops had much difSculty in finding their 
Thediffl Outram, who had ridden on in front to the 

^les^the bridges, dismounted, and, knowing that nothing 
|rraDd(toto 7 he could do would hasten the arrival of his 

corps, sat on the ground and lighted a cigar. It 
was close upon 4 o’clock when the 2nd PanjAb Cavalry, leading 
the way, reached the ground. Then the crossing began. Sir 
sira>iin’a Oolin, angry at the delay, anxious that the troops 
sDxtotyfOT should cros.s before the dawn should discover them 
to the enemy, came down to stimulate their move- 
ments.* His presence, due to a natural anxiety, 
really added nothing to the effect. The staff oflicers wore in 
their places, doing their work calmly and efficiently, and before 
the day broke the whole force had crnnjdoted the passage of the 
Gfimti. The place which it had left vacant on the right bank 
was at once occupied by Fr^inks’s division, the fourth. 

The reader will not fail to sec that Outram, on the left bank 
river, was in a position to execute the first 
move in the game. He was to push up the left 
of tlio Gdmti, and turn and render untenable 
the river. the strong position of the enemy on the other side 

* “ Sir Colin, being anxioiia to get his men across before the enemy eould 
discover our intention and open upon us, rode down to the river*s!de and 

C ed into everybody most handsomely, I catching the principal share.**— 
Grant 
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of it. When it ehonld become apparent that he had tamed the 
first line of those works, then, bat not till then, wonld the 
second move be made by Sir Oolin himself with the troops 
waiting for Ou tram’s si- cess in the position of which tne 
DilkusM may be called the centre. 

In pursuance of this plan, Outram, drawing up his force in 
three lines, marched up the left bank of the river for about a 
mile. The river there made a turn ; so Outram, throwing 
forward his right, and leaving the sinuosities of the river, 
moved straight on in the direction of the city. A ontnm 
party of the enemy’s cavalry which shortly after- 
wards appeared on his left was charged, routed, and K«i»U)tfd 
pursued, though with the loss of Major Percy Smith 
of the Queen’s Bays, described as an excellent officer. No 
further interruption to the progress of the force was offered, 
and it encamped that evening about four miles from the city, 
which it faced, its left resting on the Faizabdd road, about half 
a mile in advance of the village of Chinhat. 

The following day and the 8th were spent mainly in 
skirmishing — the enemy advancing and being 
invariably repulsed. Outram, whilst maintaining HeadvancM 
his position, threw his pickets gradually much more 
forward. On the 8th, in obedience to instructions stmets 
from Sir Colin, he hont back D’Aguilar’s troop of *’“*‘*'^**' 
horse artillery and the 9th Lancers, receiving in exchange 
twenty-two siege guns. That night he constructed two 
batteries, armed with heavy guns, within six hundred yards of 
the enemy’s works, on the old racecourse. 

At daybreak the following morning, the 9th, he made his 
attack. Preluding it with a heavy fire from the Hwpunof 
newly constructed batteries, he detached a column attack on the 
of infantry under Walpole to attack the enemy’s 
left, and, after forcing it back, to wheel to the left and take 
them in the rear. He designed, meanwhile, to lead in person 
the left column across the Kokrail stream to a point whence, on 
the success of the right column being pronounced, it could 
attack and occupy a strong building known as the Yellow 
House — the Chdkar Eothi — the key of the position of the 
rebels, and the occupation of which would turn and render 
useless the strong line of intrenohments erected by them on the 
ri^t bank of the GdmtL 

The result corresponded entirely to Outram’s soundly baaed 
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hopes. Walpole drove the enemy's left through the jungles 
Walpole villages covering their position, and, uen 

beatftbe bringing his right forward, debouched on the Faiz4- 
cnenv’BieA. road, in rear of their most efficient batte^, 
which, however, was found empty. The left oolumn, meanwhile, 
which had marched at 2 o'clock in the morning to take up the 
position assigned to it, as soon as it learned that Walpole had 
reached the Faiz&b&d road, attacked the Yellow House. The 
rebels were there in numbers, but, with the ex- 
c®ption of nine, they did not show light, but made 
so rapid a flight along the banks of the river that 
before the guns could open upon them they were out of reach. 
The “nine,” however, clung to the building, ana killed or 
wounded more than their own number. Amongst them were 
Anderson of the Sikhs, and St. George of the 1st Fusiliers. It 
was only by firing salvoes from the horse-artillery guns that 
they were eventually dislodged.* The success of the column 
was notified to Sir Colin Campbell by the hoisting of the 
colours of the 1st Fusiliers on the roof of a small room erected 


on the second story of the Yellow House. 


The oolumn then pressed forward, following the rebels, and 
drove them rapidly through the old irregular cavalry 
lines and subui bs to the Budshuh-b6gh, and thence to 
the river, where they eftVeted a junction with the 
right wing. The whole line then halted, and, occupying the 
houses and breastworks on the banks of the stream, opened and 
maintained a heavy fire on the rebels who lined the walls and 
Ontramea- oco^pied the gardens. Under cover of this fire 
utdiatiM* three heavy guns and a howitzer were placed in 
position to enfilade the works in rear of the 
theraemy’s Martini^re. Another battery of two 24-pounder 
’ guns and two 8-inch howitzers was likewise erected 
near the river to kera down the fire from the town. 

The first battery I have mentioned — that composed of three 
The extreme ^^“^7 and a howitzer — occupied the extreme 
left of left of Outram’s line. It was commanded by Major 
Nicholson, B.E., of whose services at the Alamb4gh 
1 have already spoken, and protecting the guns was 
ai^ty of the 1st Fusiliers imder a very gallant and capable 
offioer, Captain Salusbury. The guns had been unlimbered 


* Hope Grant. They killed or wounded three oflBoers and nine men. 
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when Nicholson remarked that the hostile lines seemed 
abandoned by the rebels. Salusbury proposed to cross with a 
party of his men and ascertain the fact, but biicholson 
considered it would be too .azardous to leave the guns without 
protection. At this conjecture a young lieutenant of the 1st 
Fusiliers, named U'homas Butler, and four privates, volunteered 
to go down to the river-bank and signal their presence to the 
Iliglilandei’s of Adrian Hope’s brigtjde, who were Butler voinn- 
discerned at a distance of about six hundred yards teersto 
on the other side of the river. They ran down 
accordingly ; but shouting and signalling were on the right 
alike useless — they could attract no attention. 

It was very important to open the communication, and, all 
other means having failed, Butler did nut hesitate an instant to 
try the last and the most hazardous. It was about 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon ; the river was some sixty yards wide, its depth 
was considerable, the stream was strong. But Butler, caring 
for no consequences, heedless of the chance that the unaUeto 
batteries on the other side might be occupied, took 
on his coat and swam acros-s. He lauded in rear of umier swims 
the batteries, which ho found unoccupied. Mounting 
the parapet of one of the works, he quickly attracted attention, 
and after some delay, caused by the stupidity of a andauracis 
staff officer, who cousidorc'd it would not bo correct the attention 
to occupy the abandoned works -without special 
orders, the Highlanders and-tho 4th I’anjab Bides relieved him. 
During the time that Butler, wet, cold, and unarmed, occupied 
the works, he was twice fired at by the distant enemy, but he 
did not leave them to swim back until he had made them over 
to the men of Adrian Hope’s brigade. For his cool gallantry 
on this occasion Butler received the Victoria Cross. 

Ou tram’s movement on the 9th had thus answered every 
expect itiou. He occupied the left bank of the Gumti as far as 
the Baidshdh-bugh ; the hostile batteries ou the other side 
of the river were enfiladed. The enemy were com- ^ 

E letely taken in reverse. I propose now to show oatrnm's 
ow on that same day, the 9th, Sir Colin Campb.;ll 
profited by Outram’s manoeuvres. 

The Commander-iu-Chiof had waited patiently in his position 
at the Dilkushd whilst Outram, on the 6th, the 7th, 
and the 8th, was executing the manceuvres 
which were the necessary preliminaries of the advMMw, 
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attack on the 9th, just described. Early on the momins of 
that day, the guns and mortars, which, by Sir Colin’s orders, 
been placed in position on the Dilkush& plateau during the 
preceding night, opened a very heavy fire on the Martinidre. 
This fire was maintained until, about 2 p.m., the hoisting of the 
British ensign on the roof of the little room on the second stoiy 
of the Yellow House, made it clear to Sir Colin that Ontramu 
attack had silcceeded. 'i'hen, without the slightest delay, he 
launched Adrian Hope’s brigade (the 4th), supported by the 
63rd and 90th Regiments, the whole commanded by Lugard, 
against the. Martiuidre. The effect of Outram’s work that 
and carries afternoon then became quickly apparent. The 
theMar- enfilading fire from the batteries which he had 

ttniere. erected had caused the abandonment of a post which 
otherwise would have offered a strenuous resistance. It fell, 
BO to speak, without a blow. The rebels, who had withdrawn 
their guns, fled precipitately across the river. The British lom 
was extremely small ; and, but for the fact that the returns 
record a dangerous wound inflicted by a musket ball on the 
gallant William Peel,* they would l)e too slight to be specially 
recorded. 


Not content with the capture of the Martini^rc, Adrian 
Adrian Hope Hope’s brigade pushed onwards. The 4th Fnnj4b 
octuple ibo Rifles, gallantly led by Wylde, supported by the 42nd 
work* Highlanders, climbed up the intrenchiitcnt abutting 
on the Giimti, and proceeded to sweep down the whole line of 
hostile works till close to the vicinity of Banks’s house. It 
was to this brigade that the men bidoiiged who occupied the 
fortified place which the gallant Butler had stormed single- 
from the handed. This and the works forming a lino from 
GdteUtotbe the Giimti to a point not far from llanks’s house 
honor, occupied during the night by Adrian Hope’s 
‘brigade and the 53rd Regiment. 

The work of the tith had, then, resulted in success on both 


Total icsnit the linos of operation. Outrain, establishing himself 
(tfuie on one side of the parallelogram, had made it pos- 
tb?^*^** sible for Sir Colin to pusli up the other side of it — 
and this he had effectively ‘done. 

The next day, the lOth, Outram intended to he a day of pte- 


* '*He vent out vith his usual nonohalanne to And a snitable place for 

some gnus to be posted to brraeli thu outer walls of the MarUniire, whoa be 
vas snot in the thigh b; a musket balL” — 77ie Shannon*$ ^rigadt in India. 
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paration rather than of conflict. The rebels being in consider- 
able force in the suburbs in his front, he wished to ontnia 
strengthen the position he had already gained. But 
the rebels, fully aware now of the danger threaten- 
ing them from across the Giimti, came on in 
considerable force and attacked a picket held by the 79th 
Highlanders. They were, however, repulsed with loss, and 
the work designed by Out ram proceeded thenceforward un- 
disturbed. To ensure its rapid execution, the cavalry under 
Hope Grant patrolled the vicinity of the camp. This patrolling 
produced occttsioual conflicts with detached jjarties of the rebels, 
and in one of these Alajor Sandford, of the 5th Irregular 
Cavalry, an officer of much promise, was killed. Throughout 
this day Outram’s batteries at the mosque west of the Ch&kar 
Kothi played on Hazratganj and the Kaisarbagh. 

The same day the Cuinmander-in-Chief was content to com- 
plete the work of the previous evening by the 
storming and occupation of Banks’s house. This 
was accomplished by Liigard with the troops already Bankrt 
indicated, and w-ith but trifling loss. 

By the evening of the 10th two sides of the parallelograin were 
all but completely occupied. The attempt to pierce xouimnii 
its centre — to force the line stretching from Banks’s of the 
house to a point beyond the Kaisarbagh — was 
now to be made. Strong as "were the buildings 
w'hich constituted the value of that inner line, the position of 
Outram on the opiiosite bank of the Gumti, and of 
Sir Colin Campbell now firmly established across oftbe 
tho canal, having in Banks’s house a post strong for 
attack, ettusod tho chances to bo very much in favour of the 
assailants. For, whilst Outram enfiladed tho enemy’s works on 
one side. Sir Colin wim notv able to turn them on the other. 

In pursuance of the plan already indicated, Outram was 
directed t*» employ tho evening and night of the M«n-hio-u. 

1 0th in establishing batteries which should rake outrwato 
the enemy’s works, and anno.y the defenders of the 
Kaisarl)agh with a fire vertical and direct. He was pmttioiu 
also instructed to roMime his offensive movement on 
the morning of tho 11th by attacking the positions 
covering tho iron and stone bridges — the former leading to the 
Kesidcncy, the latter to tho Machohf Bhawan — and, bv oanring 
them, to oomnumd the iron bridge from the left bank of the river. 
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Ontram oanied out these instructions to the letter. He 
He ewriee ©stabUshod, during the night, batteries which bore, 
^e potion* in the manner proscribed, on the Mess-house and on 
the Kaisarb4gh. On the 11th, shortly after day- 
light, he led Walpole’s column — the right — (79th 
Highlanders, 2nd and 3rd battalions liiflo Brigade, 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, Gibbons’s light field battery, and two 24-poundoi's) to 
gain a position commanding the iron bridge. The column, 
covered by the Bifles, worked its way through the suburbs till 
it reached a mosque within an enclosure at the point whore the 
road from the Bddshdh-bagh joins the main road to cantonments, 
about half a mile from the iron bridge. The place l>eing very 
defensible, "W’alpole left there the 1st Fusiliers, and proceeded 
towards the stone bridge. On his way to this bridge ho 
surprised and captured the camp of Hashmat .\li', ('’haudharf * 
of Saudila, with that of the mutinous 15th Irregulars, took two 
guns and their standards, and killed many of those soldiers 
faithless to their salt. Sending Gould W eston with a troop of 
the Bays to cut off the fugitives from MakhangunJ — a service 
which Weston performed veiy efficiently — Outram pushed on, 
without serious opposition, to the head of the stone bridge. 
Finding, however, that it was commanded by the enemy’s 
guns, as well as by musketry fire from several high and strmo- 
built houses from the opposite side of the river, ho doomed it 
more prudent to retire to the mosque at the cross roads, there to 
remain till the operations I am about to record had Ixien com- 
pleted. He then fell back on his camp behind the Badshah-bdgh. 
Meanwhile the left column (23r.] Fusilieis, 2nd Paiijdb 
Infantry, two 24-poundor guns, and three field 
MtabiiataM battery guns), commanded by Iiieutenant-< 'olonol 
Pratt, starting twenty miinites after the right 
Iron bridge, coluiim, had met with considerable op]iosition, and, 
being exposed to the fire of a hostile batteiy from the right side 
of the river, had suffered considerable loss. It 8uecee<led, how- 
ever, in occupying all the houses down to the river's bank and 
the head of the iron bridge, tf> the right of which Pmtt placed 
in battery the two 24- pounder guns. It was a difficult and 
dangerous operation, and, though it succeeded, it cost Outram 
the lives of two of his most gallant officeis. Captain Thynne of 
the Bifle Brigade, and Lieutenant Moori^om, Ileputy Assistant 

* Chaudhthrf, n village churf. Sainlilu is an important town in the iiatdul 
district, tbirtj-two miles n(nrtb-west of Lakhnoo. 
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Qaartermaater-Genera^ a soldier of remarkable talent and 
promise. He was guiding the column, and was killed while 
leoonnoitring in front of it. 

It may be convenient, foi the sake of dearness, here to add 
that the positions taken up by Outram on the 11th continued 
to be occupied by him on the 12th, 13th, 14tii, and „ 

15th. During those days he carried out, with 
vigour and accuracy, the purpose he had in view — the mainten- 
ance of an enfilading fire, raking the positions which the 
Commander*in-Ghief was assailing on the other side of the 
river. Having been reinforced on the 12th by four 18- pounder 
guns, two 10-inch howitzers, and five 10-inch and four 5^inch 
mortars, he erected, in addition to the lotteries already 
enumerated, three mtjre to play on the Kaisarbagh ; and when 
, that strong place fell, as I am about to recount, on the morning 
of the 14th, he turned the fire of those batteries against the 
Besidency and the buildings to the right of the bridge. It can 
easily be conceived the enormous assistance rendered to the main 
attaw by this heavy enfilading fire, maintained without the 
slightest intermission. It had K'on possible to do even more, but 
Outram was hampered, as I shall show in its proper place, by 
restrictions t*) action placed on him by the (’ommander-in-Chief. 

I now return to Sir (i'olin. I left him, on the evening of the 
10th, established on the city side of the canal on a 10 

line stretching from the Giimtf to Banks’s house. 

Whilst the Chief Engineer, Brigadier Bobert Napier, main- 
tained a heavy fire from Banks’s house on the works in front — 
especially on the block of palaces known as the Begam Eothf — 
Lugard, bringing forward his right, occupied, without opposi- 
tion, the Sikandarbagh — famous in Sir Colin’s first suandu. 
advance for the splendid gallantry’ of Ewart, Cooper, ugb 
Lumsden, and their dozen followers. Highlanders 
and Sikhs — and then prepared to work his way to the Sh&h 
Najaf. His operations were greatly facilitated by the noble 
daring of three eng^eer officers attached to his column. Medley, 
Lang, and Camegy. 

From three to four hundred yards to the right front of the 
Sikandarbigh stood an isolated building high on a mound over- 
looking the river, called the Eadam Rasfil.* Beyond this again, 
Irat in <do8e vicinity to it, was the Sh&h Najaf, the buildings 


* Idteially, ** The foot of the Prophet" 
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'which, in Sir Colin's first advance, had almost made him 
fiJter, and the capture of which was duo to l^e 
J^acu^ keen observation and happy audacity of Sergeant 

Adrian Hope. Both these posts were 
immediately outside the enemy’s second line of 
works, which ran in front of the Motf Mahall, the old Mess- 
house, and the T4ra Kothi. Lang, noticing that the two posts 
I have referred to, the Kadam Basfil and the Shdh Nnjaf, were 
very quiet, proposed to his companions that they should re- 
connoitre, and possibly occupy, them. 'I'he three officers at once 
set out, followed by four native sappers. Creeping quietly up to 
Mini Um Kadam Basul, they found it abandoned. Ehiter- 
Had«iB ing it and ascending the little winding staircase, 

**“• * *** they looked down into the garden of the Shah Najaf. 

This seemed also abandoned. But not liking to make, with 
four men, an attack, which, if the interior of the place were 
occupied, would certainly fail, the engineers, leaving the four 
sappers to guard their conquest, returned to the Sikandarbdgh 
to ask for men to take the Shah Najaf. The officer commanding 
at that post declined, however, to take upon himself a responsi- 
bility not greater than that from which, in the case of the 
Kadam Basul, the engineers hud not flhiehcd, whereupon 
Medley rode to Banks’s house to obtain an order from Lugard. 

Lugard gave it at once, and Medley, returning, had 
pl®o®d at his dis]x>sal one hundred men. With 
these and fifty sappers, the engineers entered tibie 
Shah Najaf and found it al>audoncd. As it was but two 
hundred yards from the lino of intrenchments already s^ken 
-of, the engineers at once set to work tf> make it defensible on 
the side nearest the enemy, and, at Medley’s suggestion, a 
hundred men were thrown into the place. f 

Whilst this operation was successfully conducted on the 
‘ right, the guns from the heavy batteries on the left 

eff^u « were pouring shot and shell on the Begam Kothf. 

The contiguous palaces known under this de«g- 
“ nation were extremely strong, capable, if wwl 
defended, of resisting for a very long time even the fighting 


The happy 
audacity of 
three engi- 
neer offleera 


and the 
Sbih Ni^Jaf. 


Lngard 
effects a 


• Vide p. 187. 

t This deed of happy audadty waa not mentioned in the desnatohsa ft 

was, however, well known in oamp. My aoooont of it is tasm ahnesi 
•erboftm firom the statement of one of the aoton, to whom it is nnneosflaij 
fiuther to refer. 
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power sent against them by Sir Colin Campbell. But, in 
warring against Asiatics, the immense moral suiteriui ity which 
assault gives to an assaulting party is an element which no 
general can leave out of consideration. The truth of the 
maxim was well exemplified on this occasion. About half-past 
3 o’clock in the afternoon, a breach was efiected which ox>ened 
a way to stormers. The breach, indeed, was so narrow, and the 
defences behind it were so strong, that, if the men who lined 
them had been animated by a spirit similar to that which 
inspired the assailants, no general would have dared to attempt 
an assault. But Lugard, believing in the overpowering 
influence of an assault made by British troops on Asiatics, on 
the breach being pronounced, gave, without hesitation, the 
order to storm. It is possible that, had he been aware of the 
extreme strength of the mine defences,* he might have held 
lutck for a while, but even that is doubtful. 

The storming party consisted of those companions in glory, 
the 93rd Highlanders and the 4th Panjab Kifles. u,daea<u 
It was indeed fitting that to the men who, in tho Adrian 
previous Novemlior, had stormed tho Sikandarbagh 
and carried tho Sbiih Najaf, should be intrusted the >*• 
first difticult enterprise of Sir Colin’s second movement on 
Lakhnao. Fortunate in their splendid discipline, in their tried 
oomradoship, in their confidence each in the other, tho 4th 
Panjdb Kifles and the 93rd ITighlanders enjoyed tho additional 
privilege of having as their leader one of tho noblest men who 
ever wore the British uniform, the bravest of soldieis, and the 
most gallant of gentlemen. Those who had the privilege of 
intimate acquaintance with Adrian Hope will recognise the 
accuracy of tho description. 

The block of buildings to ho stormed consisted of a number 
of palaces and courtyards, ono within the other, |v»criptton 
surrounded by a breastwork and deep ditch. The nfuic&gam 
artillery fire had breached tho breastwork and the 
wall of the outer court^'ard, but some of the inner walls had not 
been seriously injured. They were occupied by a considerable 
body of Sipdhis, probably exceeding five thousand in number. 


* **At tho Begam's palace the dufonecs wero found, after the capture of 
the place, so mucli struii^r tlian could bo observed or had been believed, 
that the General said that hail ho kiiowit what lay before the ossanlting 
oolnmn he should have hesitated to give tho order finr advance.”— Tieslve 

Fears oj a Soldiet^t Lift in IndiOf p. ^3, note. 
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At 4 o’clock in the afternoon Adrian Hope led his men to tho 
_ 1 assault, the 93rd leading, the 4th Panjdb Rifles in 

msau g^ipport. The Sipdhis, not yet daunted, met their 
assailants in the breach, and for a short time their greatly 
superior number offered an obshicle difSoult to overcome. But 
individual valour, inspired by a determination to conquer, was 
not to be withstood. The Adjutant of the 93rd, William 
McBean, cut or shot down eleven of tho enemy with his own 
hand. Many of the men emulated, if they did, not equal, 
the example set them by their adjutant. Tho Panjdbis, 
pressing on from behind, added to the weight of the attack. 
Their behaviour excited tho admiration of every one. When a 
Highlander chanced to fall, liis native comrades rushed forward 
to cover hie body and avenge his death. Tho splendid rivalry 
of the two soon made itself felt. Forced back from tho breach. 


the Sip4his scarcely attempted to defend the strong positions 
The y®* remaining to them. They seemed to have but 

KotM is one object — to save themselves for a future (Xx;asion. 

But the Highlanders and tho Panjdbis pressed them 
hard. Quarter was neither asked fur nor given, and, when the 
Begam Kothi was evacuated by the last survivor of the garrison, 
be left behind him, within the S 2 >ace surrounded by the deep 
ditch of which 1 have spoken, six hundred corpses of his 
comrades! It was “the sternest struggle which occurred 
during the siege,”* 

The capture of the Begam Kothi opened to the Chief 
Enjpneer, Brigadier Napier, tho means of dealing 
Kspierpr^ destructive blows against tho remaining positions of 
■■pend the enemy, it brought him inside the enemy s 
heavy gans. works, and tho enclasures the assailants had stormed 


now served as a cover from the enemy’s fire. “ Thenceforward,” 
says Sir Colin, in his report, “ ho pushed his approach, with 
the greatest judgment, through tho enclosures by tno aid of tho 


sappers and of heavy guns, tho trixips immediately occupying 
the ground as he advanced, and the mortars being moved from 
one position to another as ground was won on which they 
could be placed.” 

The storming had lieon effected with comparatively small 
X)e*ih of British. But amongst those 

Hodma. who fell Was one who had made a name for him* 


Sir Oolin Campbell’s Official Bepmt. 
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self as a most daring and able soldier. Hodson, of Hodson’s 
Horse, was mortally wounded on this day. He bad joined 
the storming party, had entered the breach with j^bert 
Napier, and had been separated from him in the miUe. He 
was not wounded during the storm ; but, after the breach had 
been gained, he rushed forward to hunt for Sip&his who might 
be concealed in the dark rooms and recesses of the palace. 
Coming suddenly upon a party of these, he was fired at and 
mortally wounded. The lligUanders avenged his death, for 
they bayoneted every man of the group which had fired at him. 

My opinion of Hodson has been recorded in an early page of 
this volume. I have little to add to it. His abilities were 
great, his courage was undeniable, his brain was clear amid the 
storm of battle, his coolness never loft him on the most trying 
occasions. As a partisan soldier he was not to be surpassed. 
But the brain which was clear was also calculating. The 
needless slaughter of the princes of the House of Taimur would 
seem to indicate, that he was born more than a hundred years 
after the era when all his qualities would have obtained 
recognition. Tronck and his Pandours were too bloody and too 
savage for the civilisation of 175G ; and Trenck was never 
accused of shooting unarmed prisoners. 

The pt>sition of the assailing force on the evening of the 11th 
was in considerable advance of that it had occupied 
in the morning. It was now pushed forward to 
the Shah Najaf on the right, and it held the Begam tbeeyeniM 
Kothi on the left. Before the Kaisarbagh could be ****“• 
assailed, the Mess-house, the Huzratganj, and the Im&mb&rah 
had first to succumb. 

On that day the Nipdl troops, led by the Mah&rajah Jang 
BahMur, were brought into line. This reinforcement 
enabled Sir Colin Campbell, as I shall show, to extend 
the plan of his operations on the succeeding days. 

The following day, the 12th, was a day chiefly for the 
engineers. Their work proceeded steadily and pnnkt'k 
surely. Some changes, however, were made in the division 
disposition of the troops. Lugard’s division, the 2nd, ^ 

which had hitherto been in the front, was relieved 

Franks’s, the 4th. The Nip&l troops, too, were, as I have 
said, brought into line, and ordered to advance on the Britiah 
left, so as to hold the line of the canal beyond Banks’s house. 

The 13th was likewise an engineers’ day. Avoiding the 
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main road, which was well defended by the enemy’s batteries, 
Marab is- 18 . Napier pressed forward on a line about a hundred 
Kapler and twenty yards to its left and parallel to it, 
sapping through the houses, out of the line of the 
the sap. enemy’s fire. When necessary, the heavy guns 
opened breaches fur his advance, and the sappeiis, supported by 
the infantry, pushed on slowly bnt steadily, enlarging the 
breaches communicating with the rear, so as to have a way 
ready for supports, should they be required. The ovcrwlielming 
superiority of the British artillery fii-e, supported as it was by 
Outram’s enfilade, and cross fire from the other side of the 
Gdmti, eflfectually prevented any serious annoj'ance from the 
enemy’s guns. The rebels maintained, however, from the 
neighbouring houses, a hot fire of musketry on the advance, to 
which the men forming the latter replied effectively.* 

This day, too, the Nipal force, crossing the canal, moved 
against the suburb considerably to the loft of Banks’s 
^^^n*** house. We shall see that this operation drew the 
^extreme attention of a portion of the rebel force to that 
quarter. 

By the evening of the 13th the task assigned to the engineers 
had been completed. All the great buildings on the left up 
MUonon Iiuumburah had been sapped through. The 

thaeTeninj; battery which had been playing on the massive 
of the 13th. (jf that building had effected a breach, arid it 

was hoped that it would be sufficiently practicable on the 
morrow to permit an a-ssault. 

Early on the morning of the 14th, the heavy guns, at a 
distance of thirty yards, were still pounding at the 
breach — “ the 8-inch shot, at this short distance, 
walking through three or four thick masonry walls 
in succession as if they had been so much paper.” j* The enemy 
were replying from the walls with musketry fire. At length, 
about 9 o’clock in the morning, the breach was reported 
practicable ; and the stormers, who had been drawn up, awaiting 
the signal, received the order to assault. 

The storming party was composed of sixty men of Brasyer’s 
Sikhs and two companies of the 10th Foot, supported 
Mow the refnainder of the two regiments. These 

intfmhirab. men, gallantly led, dashed at the breach with all 


* A Year't Campaigning in India. — Medley. 


t Medley. 
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the impetuosity of their pent-up energies. The defenders 
waited to receive them ; nor was it until after a very sharp 
struggle that they were for''ed back in disorder. But, once 
forced back, they fled as though panic-stricken, and in a few 
minutes the Im&mbdrah was in the possession of the stormers. 
The support and reserve followed, completing the lodgment. 
In the assault there foil a very gallant officer of the regiment of 
Firuzpur, Captain Dacosta, who had volunteered for this special 
service. lie had lived a life which had brought him many 
enemies, but the hostility of the bitterest of them would have 
changed to admiration had they witnessed the heroic manner 
in wUch he led his men to the assault. 

The gain of the Imdmbarah did not quench the zeal of the 
stormers. The rebels were in such haste to save xhestonnew 
themselves that, emerging from the Imdmbarah a post- 
through the groat gateway into the road, they ran 
as fast as they could to the Kaisarbdgh. Brasyor’s ponton of tbe 
Sikhs, burning to avenge Dacosta’s death, dashed 
after them as they fled, and a few menof the 10th joined ki the pur- 
suit. Following in a parallel line, a portion of the 90th, guided 
by the Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General of the Division, 
Henry Havelock, forced their way into a palace which com- 
manded three bastions of the Kaisarbdgh. Once in that position, 
they brought to bear upon the enemy’s gunners below them a 
fire so withering that one by one these deserted their guns, the 
last they discharged being an 8-inch howitzer, which was only 
abandoned under pressure not to be withstood. This daring 
advance made by Havelock had the most important consequences. 
By it the second line of the enemy’s defences, the line stretching 
from the Gumti, in front of the Mess-house, to the Imdmbarah, 
was turned. Its defenders, panic-stricken at seeing their 
position thus taken in reverse, had no thought but to save 
themselves. Abandoning, then, the second line, they ran into 
the buildings yet intervening between the Imdmbarah and the 
Kaisarbdgh, and from behind the walls of these endeavoured to 
stay the further progress of our troops. Then it was that the 
engineers proposed to suspend operations for the day, and tc 
proceed by the slower process of sap. But the men, the Sikhs 
of Brasyer’s regiment especially, were not to be Brasyer'a 
restrained. The joy of conquest had mastered every Sikh«g«(aa 
other feeling. Led by Brasyer and Havelock, they the 

effected an entrance into a bastion by a vacant K«intMgii. 

VOL. IV. T 
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embrasure, and forced their way, cheering, under a terrible 
fire, into a courtyard adjoining the Kaisarb&gh, driving the 
enemy before them. 

Seeing the possibilities before him — ^the chance of gaining the 
The Sikhs Kaisarbjigli at a blow — Havelock ran back to the 
sod loth Foot detachment of the 10th Foot, commanded by Captain 
thIid*uL of ordered it to tho front. Obeying with 

the defences, fthicvity, tlio 10th dushcd to the front and joined the 
Sikhs. A portion of those latter, led by Brasyer, diminishing 
by casualties as they went, pushed daringly on, nor did they 
halt until, expelling the enemy before them, they had penetrated 
to the Chinf * Bazaar, to tho rear of tho Tar& Kothi and Mess- 
house, thus turning the third line of the enemy’s works. 

The enemy, congregated in numbers at not lees than six 
Tiie reiKsis thousand in tho Tara Kothf and the Mess-house, now 
evacuste that finding themselvos taken in reverse, evacuated these 
line. buildings, and endeavoured 1;o re-enter the city by 

an opening in the further gateway of the Chini Bazaar. Had 
they hueoeedeil in so doing, they would have cut off Brasyer 
and his gallant band, which mu.st then have been overwhelmed. 
But Havelock, advancing with sixty Sikhs, in support of Brasyer, 
promptly seized two adjoining bastions, and, turning the six 
guns found there on the enemy, so plied their mns.se8, issuing 
from the positions above named, with round shot, grape, and 
musketry, that he stopped their dangerous movement and 
turned them back. 

This action assured the posts won by tho advanced party. 
Gradually Havelock’s small body was strengthened by a 
company of the yoth, brought up by Colonel Turnell himself, 
and from that moment success was certain. 


By this time the fourth note sent by Havelock urging him to 
come on reached Franks, and that gallant officer at once pushed 
forward with every available man to aid the ad- 
vanced parties. His arrival shortly after with his 
snppoi'ts, accompanied by the Chief Engineer, made 
the position of the attacking party completely solid. The only 
question now to bo solved was, whether tho advantages already 
so wonderfully achieved should or should not be turned to 
immediate account by the storming of the Kaisarb&gh. 


• Chini, Anglic4<, “ ChineBe.” 
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Every consideration seemed to urge the attempt. Although 
that morning it had been intended to storm only the Imdmh&rah, 
events had moved so qui^'kly, the assailants had gbaixtbe 


advisable to push on whilst the stormers wore. still eager, the 
rebels still dejected. 

Accordingly, after a brief consultation, Franks and Napier 
resolved to push on. Beinforcements were sent for from the 
rear, and an order was despatched to the troops at the Sikandar- 
bdgh and the Shdh Najaf on the right to push forward. The 
reinforcements soon came up, and whilst the troops 
on the right advanced and occupied, with but little Mgh la 
resistance, the Moti Mahall, the Chatar Manzil, and 


the Tard Kothf, Franks sent his men through the court of 
Saadat All’s mosque into the Eaisarbdgh itself. The Kaisarbdgh 
is a rectangular enclosure, made up of a series of courts and 
gardens, interspersed with marble summer-houses. I'hese w'ere 
still full of Sipdhis, who, from the roofs and from the summits 
of the houses in the adjoining enclosure, poured a heavy 
musketry fire on the invaders. But, the British once within 
the garden, the game for which the rebels were struggling was 
lost, and, in a comparatively short space, those of them who 
had failed to escape lay dead or in death’s agony. 

Then began a scene of plunder, of which it is difficult to give 


an adequate description. The glowing words of an ^he plunder- 
eye-witness, then in the zenith of a literary fame imiwuch 
which still lives, mellowed by time and increased by 
expeiience, brings it, however, as vividly before the reader as 
words can bring a scene so rare and so terrible. ** The scene of 

E lunder,” wrote Dr. Bussell, “ was indescribable. The soldiers 
ad broken up several of the store-rooms, and pitched the 
contents into the court, which was lumbered with cases, with 


embroidered cloths, gold and silver brocade, silver vessels, arms, 
banners, drums, shawls, scarfs, musical instruments, mirrors. 


pictures, books, accounts, medicine bottles, gorgeous standards, 
shields, spears, and a heap of things which would make this 
sheet of paper like a catalogue of a broker’s sale. Through 
these movra the men, wild with excitement, * drunk with 


plunder.’ I had often hoard the phrase, but never saw the 
thing itself before. They smashed to pieces the fowling-pieces 
and pistols to get at the gold mountings, and the stones set in 

T 2 
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the stocks. They burned in a fire, which they made in the 
centre of the court, brocades and embroidered shawls for the 
sake of the gold and silver. China, glass, and jade they dashed 
to pieces in sheer wantonness ; pictures they ripped up, or tossed 
on the flames ; furnit\ire shared the same fate. . . . Oh the toil 
of that day ! Never had I felt such exhaustion. It was horrid 
tnough to have to stinublo through endless courts which were 
like vaj)our bfiths, amid dead bodies, through sights worthy of 
the Inferno, by blazing walls which might bo pregnant with 
mines, over breaches, in and out of smouldering embrasures, 
across frail ladders, suffocated by deadly smells of rotting 
corpses, of rotten ghee, or vile native scents ; btit the seething 
crowd of Camp-followers into which wo emerged in Ilazratgnnj 
was something worse. As ravenous, atid almost as foul as 
vultures, they were packed in a dt-nse mass in .the street, afraid 
or unable to go into the palaces, and, like the birds they re- 
sembled, waiting till the fight was done to prey on their 
plunder.”* 

The day’s work was over. A work gicat, unexpected, and, 
in everj' sense of the w(»rd, magnificciit. The line which in 
the morning had stretched from the Shiih Nnjaf to 
dT^i^work* Ilazratganj now ran from the Chatar Manzil to the 
liesidency side of the Kaisarbagh. Two strong 
defensive lines of works, garrisoiie<l by thirty to forty thousand 
men, had been turned, and tbe great citadel on which the 
second of those two lines rested had itself been stormed ! 

It was, I repeat, a great, even a mtignificent work, but it 
might, aud ought to, have been greater. Its greatness and 
magnificence were duo mainly to the Sikhs and the 10th Foot, 
t() the gallant loading of Havelock and lirasyer, the confident 
daring of Franks, and the skill of Napier — its want of complete- 
ness must be attributed solely to the Commandor-iu-Ohief. 
How this was so I shall explain in a few words. 

In a previous page I have narrated how, on the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th, Outram continued to occupy his positions 
on the left hank of the Gdmti commanding the 
iS^bria*e* approaches to the iron bridge, but restricted 

' ***■ from further movement in that direction by the 
orders of the Commandcr-in-Chief. The iron bridge led across 
the river to a point not far from the Ilesidcncy. Now, when. 


Mi/ 2>iary in India. — W. H. Russell. 
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on. the 14th, the stormorB under Franks attacked the Im&mh4rah, 
and, pushing onwards, dashed against the Kaisarbdgh, the 
enormous effect which wou’d have been produced by the crossing 
of the river and the penetrating into the very heart of the enemy 
by Outrum’s division, may be imagined. Outram wished to 
carry out sxich an operation, and applied to the Commander-in- 
Chiof for permission to do so. In reply he was informed by 
the Chief of the Staff that he might cross by the iron bridge, 
but “ that ho was not to do so if ho thought he would lose a 
single man'* A more extraordinary proviso never unsatisrac- 
accompanied a permission to advance granted to a 
general in the presence of the enemy. It was tanta- i^n^Mu. 
mount to an absolute prohibition. Outram had 
that afteimoon reconnoitred the enemy’s position across the 
river. Ilis plans were laid, his troops were ready to attack, 
but he saw that there was at least one gun on the bridge ; 
that the bridge itself was commanded by a lai*ge mesr^ue and 
by houso.s which had been loop-holed; and that the rebels, 
in anticipation of a forward movemout on his i>art, had laid 
their batteries in such a manner as to render it difficult and 
dangerous. Not only, then, would he have lost one man, but 
probably very many. On the other hand, the passage of 
the Gumti by Outram that afternoon would have been fatal 
to the enemy, for it would have in a great measure cut off 
their retreat. Their slain avouUI have been counted by thou- 
sands, and, in all probability, the province of Oudh would have 
immediately succumbed. The rebels who escaped on the 14th 
were the rebels who fell back on the forts and strong places of 
the province, there to renew the resistance which had broken 
down in the capital. Had they been mit off, that resistance 
would not have been possible I 

That they were not attacked in their retreat was due solely 
to Sir Colin’s order to Outram not to advance 
if the advance would cost him the life of owe single o>m. 
man. Why the hands of a gallant soldier like 
Outram were thus tied is a question which has ® ""pr- 
never been answered. True it is that Sir Colin had only con- 
templated on the 14th an attack on the Imambarah. The 
Kaisorbdgh, in his programme, was reserved for the day follow- 
ing. But ho had sufficient cxpcrieuco of war to bo aware that 
tho unexpected is always possible, and, knowing that, he oom- 
znitted a grave error wnon ho restricted the action of a 
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lieutenant, and such a lieutenant, ocoupying a position wliicli, 
undeTcertainoiroumBtanoeB,oould be made fatal to the enemy. In 
the camp the order was attributed to the counsels of Mansfield ; 
but the responsibility rested, and still rests, with Sir Colin. 

To return. The 14th, as we have scon, had been a day devoted 
entirely to work, and- to little but work. It was necessary 
to take early ipeasures to consolidate the progress which had 
then been made. To this end the 15th was devoted' 
right — til® right bank of the Gumti. Under the orders 
iMuiicorth« of the Coramander-in-Chief powder was removed, 
mines were destroyed, and mortars were fixed for 
the further bombardment of the |H)8itiou8 still held by the 
rebels on the line of advance, up the right bank of the river, 
and in the heart of the city. 

On the left bank it was diffeiont. Hero two movemnnts 
The i6th were ordered, both of which would have been more 
on the left ofiective if directed the previous day. Sir Colin, 
sensible now that the door of retreat had been left 


too open to the enemy, despatched Hope Grant, with eleven 
Hope 0 rent hundred cavalry and twelve horse artillery guns, to 
““ewut’to*** pursue them along the Sitdpiir road. Brigadier 
^T^'the Campbell was likewise directed to move with bis 
rebete, infantry brigade, some guns, and fifteen hundred 

cavalry from the Alambagh on the SandQa road. Neither 
of these operations came to anything. The rebels had 
tftlran neither the Sandila nor the Sitdpur road, and the only 
effect of the two movements, combined with a 
MOW third on the 16th, to which I am about to refer, 
ow, oMo . leave open to them the road to Faizdbad, by 

which more than twenty thousand of them eventually escaped. 
The third movement was made by Outram. That general 
March 16 . was directed on the 16th to cross the Gumtf, near 
Ontram the Sikaudarbagh, with Douglas’s brigade, the 5th 
^3rd, 29th Highlanders, 1st Fusiliers), and join the 
Gftmu. Commander-in-Chief at the Kaisarb&gh, leaving 
Walpole’s brigade still in its position on the left bank watching 
the- iron and stone bridges. 

Outram crossed the Giimti by a bridge of casks, far removed 
from the fire of the enemy, near the Sikaudarbagh, 
and, joined by the 20th Begiment and Brasyer’s 
S Sy’***'* Sikhs, marched towards the Kaisarbdgh by a road 
made the previous day by the sappers. On the way 
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Sir Oolin rode out to the force and gave hia final instructions to 
Outram. These were to x>u8h on through the Residency, take 
the iron bridge in reverse, and then, advancing a movca 
mile further, to storm th Machchi Bhawan and on the 
the great Itnamburab. Residency. 

Outram pushed on at once, passed through the Kaisarb&gh, 
and then moved straight on the Residency. As his contrast 


little force neared 


venerated 


battered between the 


defences of that monument of British valour, the u,e®indi!S^ 
23rd leading, it was assailed by a fire of musketry defence of the 
from the line of posts which Aitken and Anderson, 

Sanders and Boilcau, Gray don and Gould Weston, and many 
noble men had defended so long. and so bravely. But now the 
positions were inverted. Then the assailants were Asiatics, 
the defenders mostly Englishmen. Now Asiatics defended, 
Englishmen assailed. The difference showed itself in a re- 
markable manner. For, whereas, in the former case the 


Englishmen defended themselves, unassisted, for eighty-four 
days, in the latter the Asiatics were disposed of in less than 
half an hour. One charge of Outram ’s division, and the 


enemy fled, panic-stricken and panting, from the classic 
ground. 

The 23rd pursued the fleeing rebels, followed by Brasyer’s 
Sikhs and the Ist Fusiliers. Two companies of the outimn, 
23rd nn«ler Lieutenant-C<ilonol Bell, guided* by pushing’ 
Gould Weston, pressed rapidly forward, and, taking 
the enemy’s defences in reverse, caj^tured the gun of which I 
have spoken os commanding the passage across the iron bridge. 
The force then pushed on, taking in reverse the batteries 
between the two bridges. Meanwhile Major Cotter crowned 


the Residency height with a field battery of Madras Artillery, 
and, opening a heavy fire on the Machchi Bhawan, maintained it 
till he was relieved by two (35 cwt. 8-inch hollow- c«ptui« the 
shot or shell guns of the Naval Brigade. After these iSifSi 
had played with effect for some time on the devoted mc^cM * 
place, the Ist Fusiliers and Brasyer’s Sikhs were sent w>aw*n. 
rorward to finish the work. This they did without difficulty, and 
the Machchi Bhawan and great IniAmbdrah fell into their hands, 
the enemy abandoning seven guns. In this advance Captain 


* Outram’s dospatob.— Tliis was a duty often os^^imed to Captain Weston, 
one for which his knowledge of the localities peculiarly fitted hun. 
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Salusbnry of tbe Ist Fusiliers and Llontonant MacGregor,* doing 
duty with that regiment, greatly distinguished themseWes. 
Whilst those operations wore successfully progressing on 
The retreat- Ibe right bank of the Giimti, a number of the 
tng "'>*'? enemy, driven from the Residency and other places, 
but are poured over the stone bridge, and, the better 
repulsed. cover their design of retrt^ating on Faiz&b6d, 

made a strong attack on Waijmle’s pickets. The attack was 
repulsed, but the rebels made good their retreat. 

A more serious counterblow had been attempted in another 
quarter. 

The garrison of the Alambiigh had been rcdr?ed by the 
number of troops withdrawn by Sir Colin to loss 
than a thousand men of all arms. These wore made 
t^^m- up of about four Inindred infantry’, the Military 
^ ' Train, a small detachment of the 7th Hussars, and 
some artillery. The post was commanded by Brigadier 
Franklyn. 

At 9 o’clock on the morning of the 16th the rebels came down 
in considerable masses of the three aims. Whilst their infantry 
menaced the front of the British position their 
kiT** cavalry and artillery endeavoured to mrcc back the 

* '■ ' left flank, and to get round it, with the view of 

giving their infantry the opportunity they were awaiting. 

To meet this movement Franklyn ordered four guns and 
the Military I’rain and cavalry, under Koliertson, 
^ are me. village in the rear of his position, whilst to 

Olpherts and the four guns which remained to him ho entrusted 
the defence of his left. 

These arrangements w'ero made just in time. The rebels had 
und repulsed been coming on boldly, but no sooner did Olpherts 
»nd rear*^* Sweep the plain with his guns than their cavalry 
by itobertsoD halted, and then began to retire. A few of 
and oiiiiierta, them did indeed make a sudden dash at the left 
front picket, and even entered the village in which it was; 
but eventually these, too, followed the example of their 
comrades. 

Meanwhile the main body of the infantrj' attacked the front, 
throwing out skirmishers, and advancing beyond the British 

* The late General Sir Ciiarlce MacGregor, K.C.B., C.8.I.. C.I.K., one of 

the ablest, most preacieiit, and energetic men of wheon the Army could 

boast. I do not think there ever livod his superior. 
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rifle-pits. But Vincent Ey 3, who conunanded the whole of 
the artillery, arranged his guns in such a manner 
as to rake tneir whole line from left to right, whilst w vJwent* 
the infantry brigade, commanded by Brigadier 
Stisted, waited for them to come on. 

The fire of the guns first checked the rebels and then drove 
them back ; but the fact that the attack began at 9 o’clock and 
ceased only at half-past one will give some idea of its deter- 
mined nature. 

Two days previously, the 14th, the Commander-in-Chief had 
r^nested JangBahMur and the Nipalese to move to 
his loft, up the canal, and take in reverse the positions covers the 
which, for three months, the rebels had occupied in 
front of the Alambugh, the garrison of which was 
now reduced to two regiments. Jang Bahddur carried out the 
instructions conveyed to him with ability and success. One 
after another the enemy’s positions, from the Ch4r-bagh bridge 
up to the Kesidencj', witli their guns, fell into his hands. This 
^oration, which effectually covered, as it was carried out, the 
Uommander-in-Chiers left, occupied several days. The losses 
the Nip&l chief experienced were inconsiderable.* 

The 17th, Outram, pursuing his onward course, occupied, 
without resistance, in the moraing, the Hus6ni outr»m 
Mosque and the Daulat Khi'ma.t In the afternoon conunne# 
ho moved, with a brigade (liliddleton’s field battery, 
two 8-inch howitzers, one company native sappers, the nth. 
wing 20th Foot, wing 23rd Foot, wing 79th llighlaudors 
Brasyor’s Sikhs), to occupy a block of buildings known as 

• Jang BalHldiu's succcseful ftdvnnco was memorable for the recovery from 
captivity of two English ladies — Miss Jticksun nml Mrs. Orr. lu the third 
volume of this history (note, p. 252-6) I hare given 11 sketch of the adventures 
of the Bitdpiir fugitives, and Imvo told how it was that on the 17th Maroh 
only two of those, Mrs. Orr and Miss Jackson, survived. On the 20th 
March two British officers attnche<l to the Ni^idl troops. Captain McNeill 
and Lieutenaut Bogle, when exploring some descrUd streets near the 
KaisarMgh, were informed by a friendly native of the place in which the 
two ladies were confine<l. They at onoo procured the aid of a party of 
fifty Nip&lese, and after walking through narrow streets —about Imlf a miio 
<— they xeooh^ a house oceupu'd by one Wajid Alt, an officer of tho old 
Court Id a room within the house Uiey found the two ladies, dressed in 
Oriental oostnmo. They at once procured'a }ialan<]uin, and notwithstan ding 
tlie opposition threatened by a bod^r of rufUans, who would have preventea 
fhe rescue, they convoyed the ladies in safety to tho camp of Jang 

t of the royal j^aoes. Literally, ** the house of happiness.” 
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Sharif-nd-Daula’s house. The enemy made no resistance, but 
hastily evacuated the place. The success, however, was marred 
b}' a deplorable accident. In the courtyard in roar of the 
Jammi Masjid, impeding the progress of the troops, nine carts, 
laden with gunpowder packed in tin oases and leather bags, 
were found. Outram directed Captain Clarke and Lieutenant 
Brownlow of jthe Engineers to remove the carts, and to dispose 
of the powder by throwing it into a largo and deep well. If 
An espioiioB Order had been careftilly carried out, no accident 
causes loas could possibly have occurred. But it is supposed 
that in the course of the operation a tin case struck 
the side of the well near the surface and ignited. The fire 
communicated itself to the powder in the carts, and caused an 
explosion, which resulted in the death of the two officers and 
about thirty men. Others were also injured, moro or less 
seriously. 

On the 18th, Outram*s advanced post (a picket of the 20tb 
Further pro- Lieutenant Gordon) cleared the houses and 

greaaonue streets in front of it, though not without meeting a 
sharp opposition from the enemy. In carrying out 
this operation the men captured a very fine brass 9-pounder 
gun, loaded to the muzzle with gpnpo, and pointed down the 
street which they had to clear. The demoralised state of the 
enemy was made clear by the fact that they abandoned it on 
the advance of the British without waiting to discharge it. 

It had become known during these last two days, to the 
sirCotin Cotnmauder-in-Cbief, that the rebels had occupied, 
irarnathat* to thc nutiibcr of from eight to nine thousand, the 
Mvisa-bagh, a large palace with gardens . and en- 
m 1L( b^h ' standing in the midst of an open country 

' ' filled with trees, about four miles to the north-west 


of Lakhnao, near the right bank of the Gdmti. These rebels 
were believed to be animated by the presence of the Begam and 
her son, and of the more desperate leaders of the revolt. Sir 
Colin Campbell was resolved, now that all tlie strong points In 
the city itself were in his hands, to expel them from this last 
stronghold. 

On the morning of the 19th, therefore, Outram, under in- 
Mwch 19 . structions from Sir Colin, marched against the Mdsd- 
OatTam bagh. Mis foroe consisted of two squadrons of the 
Lancers; one company Royal Artillery; one 
btfgh.' company native sappefs ; Middleton’s field Mtteiy ; 
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two IS'pounders, two S-inch howitzers, four 8>inch mortars, 
under Captain Carleton, B.A. ; three companies 20th Begiment ; 
seven companies 23rd Bef'‘ment; 79th Highlanders and 2nd 
Fanjab Infantry. Whilst this force marched against the place 
from the advanced positions in the city, Sir Hope Grant, still 
on the left bank of the Gumti, was directed to cannonade it, 
and, on the enemy being dislodged, to fall upon those of the 
garrison who should attempt to cross the river; at the same 
time Biigailier Campbell of the Bays was ordered to take up, 
with a brigade of infantry, fifteen hundred cavalry, and a due 
proix>rtion of guns, a position on the left front of the Mus4- 
Mgn, ^eady to pounce upon the rebels when Outram should 
expel them from their stronghold. The Nipalcse troops were 
likewise directed to enter the cit^', from the Ch4rbdgh line of 
road, towards the rear of the Hus^ni Mosque. This time it 
was hoped and believed there would be no fugitives ; but again 
expectation was baulked. 

Between Outram’s advanced posts and the Miis4-bagh there 
stood, near the G4o Ghat, on the Giimtf, a house captnrw au 
belonging to the last prime minister of Oudh, the NakiKUn'a 
Naw4b All Nakf Khdn, at the time a prisoner in 
Calcutta. A company of the 79th, led by Lieutenant Miist-wgh. 
Hvereth, attacked and drove the rebels from this place. Outram’s 
further advance was delayed nearly two hours by the necessity 
of breaking through a tluck wall. When at last this obstacle 
was removed, the troops pushed on through the suburbs to the 
M(is4-bagh. Here the enemy appeared in great strength, but 
on Outram threatening their flanks, at the same time that his 
guns opened fire on their front, they hastily abandoned the 
place, leaving behind them two guns, which bad been posted to 
protect the approaches to it. 

They fled by the line which Campbell should have com- 
manded. But where was Campbell? ** With his large force of 
cavalry and artillery,” writes Sir Hope Grant, “ there was a 
splendid opportunity for cutting off the large masses of fugitive 
rebels, yet nearly all were allowed to escape.” The gallantry 
of Colonel Hagart, of Slade, Bankes, and Wilkin, all of the 7tn 
Hussars, splendid as it was, was far from atoning for the 
mistakes of his chief. 1 proceed to show the manner in which 
if was displayed. 

Close to we position taken up by Campbell was a village 
with a small mud fort, of which the enemy had taken possession. 
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To dislodge them Campbell sent a troop of the 7th Hussars, 
some of Hodson’s Horse, a few of the 78th, and two of Tombs’ 
gnns, the whole under the command of Colonel James Hagart 
Ooiiautryof Hussars. A coiiple of shells had been 

n..ionei fired into the fort, when the rebols, to the number 
Hagart. rushed out and made a dash at the guns. 

Hagart ordered the 7th to charge; but, before they could got 
well in motion, Slade, who commanded the charging party, was 
severely wounded, and Bankcs and his charger were cut down. 
Wilkin charged to his side, but, as ho warded off the blow 
directed at his wounded comrade, his horse reared. This caused 
him to miss his aim, and he received at the same moment a 
severe wound on the foot. Wheeling again to the rescue, he 
cut down the rebel who was on the point of killing Bankes. 
The loss of their officers had somewhat diseoinierted the men ; 
but Wilkin, severely wounded as he was, effectually rallied 
them, and, joined by Hagart, who cumt^ up opportunely, 
once again charged the rebels, and cut down nearly all who 
remained. These' two officers particularly distinguished them- 
selves.* * * 

This was almost the solitary achievement of Campbell’s fine 
brigade. No attempt Avhatovor was made by him 
u^mm**** to cut off the fleeing enemy. His conduct was 
inacow"'" attributed to his having lost his way. 

“ But,” records an officer who wrote of these occur- 
rences the year follf»wing tlmt in which thtsy took place, " his 
error appears to have partaken of wilfulness. lie movotl his 
force in utter disregard of the statement of his guides, in 
opposition to the protestations and explanations of all to whose 


• Hope Grant’s IncidenU of the Sepoy War. Sir Hope Grant further arlds 

regarding Hagart’s daring c-xploit : " Everything alx>ut iiiin bore traces of his 
gallant struggle. His stnldle and bis horso weru sloshed aliout l)utl> in fVuiit 
and behind, his martingale was divided, bis sword-hilt <lcntcd in, tho pookot- 
handkcrchief sevorcfl as clearly ns with a razor, and a pifjce of tho skin of his 
right hand cutaway.” — Sir Hope Grant recoinmcnrlod Hagart for the Victoria 
Cross. Wilkin, now Muj<ir Wilkin, was also twice recoiumcndcd for tho 
YicV>ria Cross for hi.s gailunt coiifliict. Hagart received neither reward nor 
recfignition, but Wilkin ev • ntuany got a brevet majority. The reason why the 
recommendation in the case of Hagart was not attended to is, to say tho least, 
curious. “ Sir Colin Camplx'll,” writes Sir HofMi, “ did not, however, fbrwdrd 
tho recommendation, os he coHsidered tlte reirard an inappropriate one for 

of so high a rank a» Jlagart.’* The italics are my own. Bankes died 

his wounds. 
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information and advice he was bound to listen.”* Consequently 
the greater nitmber of the rebels escaped. 

Not, however, all. Outrain, keenly alive to t3ie necessily of 
following up a victory, no sooner noticed that the 
rebels were abandoning the Miisa-bagh, than he punuit by 
detached in })ur8uit two squadrons of the 9th 
Lancers, which lie had, in anticipation, posted near 
the enemy’s left dank. For four miles the men of this splendid 
regiment, despite of the (»bstacle8 offered by nullahs almost 
irajiassablo and ravines difficult for horsemen, pursued the 
onoiny, nor did they desist till they had captured six guns, and 
killed about a hundred of the foe. 

Nor were the 9th Lancers alone in the chase. The field 
artillery and infantry followed them in supiiort as 
rapidly as possible, and captured the remaining four A°tuiMy. 
guns of the twelve iiossesscd by the rebels that 
morning. 

After this decided success Outram left the 2nd Panjdb In- 
fantry in occupation of the Musii-biigh, and returned to his 
])Ositions of the jirevious day. 

The following day copies of Lord Canning’s Oudh proclamation 
were received in camp. That proclamation jirofessed 
to confisc.ate the whole proprietary right in the soil c«n- 
of Oudh, save in the case of six comparatively in- n'ng’a Pro- 
ferior chiefs. To rebel lando'wners who should at ' 
once surrender to the Government immunity from death and 
imprisonment was promised, provided only that they could show 
they were guiltless of unprovoked bloodshed. To those who 
had protected llritish lives special consideration was promised. 

Of the proclamation itself I shall speak in another place. I 
will only refer here to the effect it produced in the camp. It 
arrived just. when the city of Lakhnao had been 
gained, but when Oudh w'as still in insurrection, 
and when the rol)ol army, w'hich had vainly defended 
the city, had cast itself on the districts, there to offer a fresh resist- 


* Calcutta Sevietv, March 1859, Art. "The Campaign of 1857-8.** The 

writer continues : “ But whatever may have been the cause of his emtio 
proceedings, whether they were accidental or whether they were worthy of 
blame, we. believe that the mischief which resulted from them was inoal- 
oulablo : tliat to them is attributable such organisation as the enemy were 
enabled to maintain, and the perseverance and pertinaoity with whiw they 
still carried on a guerilla warfare with the British.** 
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anoe. Every leading man who had taken a part in the cam- 
paign was struck with the impolicy, at such a moment, of dis- 
inheriting a whole people, that people being still armed and in 
the field. ** I have not,” wrote Dr. Bussell,* who was attached 
to the headquarter staff, ** heard one voice raised in its defence ; 
and even those who are habitually silent now open their 
mouths to. condemn the policy which must perpetuate the 
A qualifying rebellion in Oudh.” Owing to the urgent remon- 
ciauae strance of Sir James Outram, authority was given 
•uggestiofi of to insert in the proclamation a qualifying ^clause, 
Outnitt. ijy vii’tue of which a further indulgence was held 
out to those who would throw themselves on British mercy, a 
claim to which would bo strengthened by aid which might be 
given in the restoring of peace and order. But the other clauses 
remained. 


Something remained to be effected even in the city itself. 
Marcb 21 Maulavi — the most obstinate of the rebel leaders 

ThHity to — 1^^ returned to Lakhnao ; he was still there, at 
Shddatgauj, in its very heart, occupying, with two 
” guns, a strongly fortified building, whencjc ho bade 

defiance to the British. To dislodge him, Lugard was detached, 
on the 21st, with a portion of the division which had conquered 
the Begam Kothi, the first day of the attack. The tr(x>ps em- 
by the 93 rd ployed were the 93rd Highlanders and the 4th 
and ub Pan- Faujab Kifies. Seldom did the rebels display so 
Jib Rifles. much pertinacity and resolution as on this ocicasion. 
They defended themselves most bravely, and were not driven 
out until they had killed several men and severely wounded 
many others on our side. When at last they were dislodged, 
they were met by Brigadier Campbell’s brigade of cavalry, this 


time on the spot, and were pursued, with considerable loss, for 
six miles. The Maulavi, however, effected his escape. 

The following night, that of the 22nd, Hope Grant was ordered 
March 22 . out at midnight with a strong force (two troops 
delate the ^ horse artillery, two 18-pounders, two howitzers, four 
Kb^at Cohom mortars, nine hundred cavalry, and four 
Klirsi. regiments of infantry) to attack the enemy, reported 
to be four thousand strong, at Kursf, a small town twenty-five 
miles from Lakhnao, on Ihe Faiz&b&d road. The mistake of a 


guide delayed the march, but at 4 A.M. oh the 23Td Kursi was 


* Mp Diary tn India, by WiUiain Howsid BosmU. 
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sighted. The enemy did not await an assault, but, on the 
^pearanoe of the British troops, began to evacuate the town. 
Upon this Hope Grant sent his cavalry at them. Two squadrons 
of the Panjdb Cavalry under Captain Browne,* and a party of 
Watson’s Horse led by Captain Cosserat, da,8hed at them. 
“ Captain Browne, who commanded,” wrote Sir Hope Grant, in 
his diary, “ seeing some guns moving off, charged the rebels in 
the most magnificent style. Five times he rode clean through 
them, killing about two hundred, and taking thirteen guns and 
a mortar. His unfortunate adjutant. Lieutenant Macdonald, 
was shot dead in the act of cutting down a Sipdhi. Captain 
Cosserat was shot through the face, and died shortly after.” 

The enemy having been pursued for some time, Hope Grant 
returned to Lakhnao. 

With this action the operations in Lakhnao and in its 
immediate vicinity ended. The city was captured. Remarks 
It had been gained at a loss — from the 2nd to the on the 
21st March inclusive — of a hundred and twenty- 
seven officers and men killed, and five hundred and ninety-five 
wounded. Notwithstanding two erroi'S which I have indicated 
— the one attributable to the Commander-in-Chief himself, the 
other, in the first instance, to one of his brigadiers — it is 
impossible to withhold admiration of the skill with which the 
operations were planned, of the courage with which they were 
carried out. The plans of the rebels, based on the conjecture 
that the British force would advance by the lines of the previous 
November, were entirely baffled by the masterly movement 
across the river. That movement, which placed an enemy on 
their fiank, raking their defences, completely cowed them. It 
took all the heart out of them. Enfiladed from the opposite 
bank of the river, tiiey could not offer a stem or determined 
resistance to the foe advancing on their front. The weakness of 
their defence of the Iiuamb&rah and the Kaisarbagh was due in 
a very great degree to the moral depression which the position 
occupied by Outram had caused in their minds. 

But if, as has been well asserted,')' the strategy of Sir (3olin 
Campbell in his attack on Lakhnao ” must ever be ciaiiiMof 
the subject of admiration on the part of the military 
student of this campaign, it is fit that history hi^attank 
should mark the blunder which prevented it from 

* Now Major-Genend Sir Bam Browne, Y.O., K.O.B. t Medley. 
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being decisive. Outram was a lieutenant to be trusted. He 
was cool and daring in action, always kept his troops well 
in hand, and carefully guarded his communications. No living 
man had a greater or more profound knowledge of the native 
character. If any man, in the circumstances in which he 
was placed, might have been tnisted to act on his own 
Rensona judgment, that man was Outram. Yet when, at a 
which are critical period of the advance, Outram, firmly seated 
a^lnst^iia bank, proposed to co-ojiorate with the 

claim to the Coiumandor-in-Chief in a manner which would have 
highoat rank, j-^ndered the victory of tho latter absolutely decisive, 
the proposal was refused in language totally unworthy of Sir 
Colin Campbell. He was fi>rl)idden to cross “if he thought ho 
would lose a single mao” The reasons for this prohibition have 
never been published. Dr. Russell, who was very much in the 
confiilence both of Sir Colin and of Outram, whilst admitting 
tho “ blot ” caused by Outram’s compulsory inaction, does not 
explain the motive by which Sir Colin was actuated to make it 
compulsory.* Whether, as some assert, it was prompted by 
Mansfield, or whether it was the emanation of his own mind, 
The rohibi- issucr of tho Order, was responsible 

iiontroni-* for it, and ho alone must bear the blame. That 
throSm^ order derogates from his claim to bo placed in tho 
rank of the greatest commanders. He must be 
classed as a great general of tho second rank, a general who 
could skilfully plan, carefully carry out that plan, who could 
achieve a victory, but who could not render it absolutely 
decisive. 

The second failure to pursue the beaten enemy is duo like- 
The appoint- ^86, though in a lessor degree, to Sir Colin 
mem of Campbell. For the delicate operation he was 
^mpteii and bound to seloct an ofiicor specially qualified, and, if 
ofhi>^£?uK acquainted with the country, yet ready to listen 
o s a ure, experienced officers at his elbow or to under- 

stand the language of the guides. Ho appointed, on the con- 
trary, an officer new to the country, who would listen to nobody, 

* “Thn relatinna between Sir Colin and General Outram, though not 

unfriendly, are a little stiff, on account of past events, and Outram is not the 
man to act in opposition to the oommands of his superior oflBoer. Had Sir 
Colin not bound Ontram’s hiinds so tightly, tho advance would have taken 
place, and a tremendous slaughter of the cuemy must have followed.**— dfv 
Diary in India.— W. H. Bussell. 
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who cottld not understand the guides, and who, consequently, 
let slip a golden opportunity. Yet this action, which allows 
thousands of rebels to escape, was justified by Sir Colin 
Campbell. ^ 

“Brigadier Campbell, in command of the cavalry on the 
left,” he writes, in his despatch, “ performed his detached duty 
with much vigilance and judgment. His march round the city 
on the 19th inst., which was a running fight for the greater part 
of the day, was a very difficult one.” What it really was has 
been recorded in these pages. 

These errors, however, stood alone, and the capture of 
Lakhnao in March 1858 will remain to all time a splendid 
achievement of skill and daring. 
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BOOK XII.— PEOGRESS OP EVENTS IN EASTERN BENGAL, 

OBlsX, bihAr, oudh, bohilkhand, and BAJPtrrANX. 


CHAPTER 1. 

EiiSTERN BENOAL, EASTERN BIHAR, ORISA, AND THE SOUTH WESTERN 

FRONTIER. 

It will be conducive to the clearness of the narrative if, before 
recording the events in the North-west Provinces which 
immediately followed the capture of Lakhuao, 1 return for a 
moment to Calcutta, record the progress made towards the 
restoration of order in eastern Bengal and the 
‘ Bihars, and progress thence towards Allahdb4d 
way of Azamgarh and the adjacent districts. Then I propose 
to trace the action of Carthew in guarding the important line 
between Allahabad and Eanhpiir. Returning north-westwurd, 
I shall record the action of Seaton in the vicinity of Fathgarh, 
of Walpole in Oudh, of Lugard, Rowcroft, and Douglas in the 
Azamgarh, Ghazi])ur, and Sbahabad districts and in Bih4r, of 
Jones and Coke in Rohilkhand, and of Sir Colin Campbell in 
Bareli. The book will close with an account in detail of the 
progress of events in Rajputdna. 

When Sir Colin Campbell, on the 27th November, had left 
Calcutta for E&nhpur, he carried with him the 
iteasoMwhy power of the countxy. For the moment the civil 
ccMed, after authority, though nominally existing, was in 
abeyance. The fate of India was in the hands, not 
to exercise an of Lord Canning, but of Sir Colin Campbell ; and 
although, as I have noted on one important occasion, 
tLecaio. the opinions of the Governor-General in Council 
exercised a potential influence on the general plan 
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of oampai^ of the Commander-in-Chi^f, yet to the hands of 
the latter mnotionaiy its execution was committed. From the 
moment, then, when Sir Colin Campbell left Calcutta to direct 
the military measures lor which he had been preparing, he 
became the chief centre of interest ; and the capital, giving 
habitation though it did for a time to the Govemor-Generu 
-and his Council, was proportionately shorn of its importance. 
Thenceforward Calcutta deserves notice as the port for the re- 
•ception of the trooits, and the depdt of stores and supplies from 
Kngland ; the terminus whence the new arrivals started for 
the seat of war, and the invalids and wounded for Europe. 
The continuous attacks made upon the rebels satisfied we 
longings oven of those who had been the severest critics of 
the tardy, the hesitating, and the half-hearted action of Lord 
Cjinning and his councillors.; while the social tranquillity of 
the capital, no longer in real danger, was but once disturbed, 
and then by a panic which had for its foundation a want of 
confidence in the firmness of the Government. 

In the third week of January, 1858, Lord Ganning quitted 
Calcutta and proceeded to Allah/ibud. A few days 
after his arrival at that place ^th February), he 
alK>li8hed the temporary office of Chief Commissioner 
of Agra, till then held by Colonel Fraser, ('.B., and 
drew the whole of the north-west divisions, that of Dehli ex- 
oepted, within one lietitenant-govemorship. A few 
days later, Mr. J. P. Grant, who at a trying and 
critical period had governed with marked ability trathm. 
the Central Provinces, returned to Calcutta to take 
up the office of President of the Council, the Governor-General 
assuming the charge which Mr. Grant thus vacated. 

It was .after the return of Mr. Grant to Calcutta that the 
panic of which I have spoken occurred. Nothing 
toppened, indeed, which ought to have alarmed Marohto 
men’s minds, but in times of excitement the slightest caicutuu 
causes often produce the most startling efiects. The 
case was simply as follows. On the 8rd March, a telegraphic 
message from Barrackpfir was received in Calcutta to the 
effect that the Sip&his of two native regiments stationed there 
were deserting in bodies of ten and twelve, and making their 
way to the capital. People did not stay to reflect that the 
Sip&his had been disarmed ; that in addition to regular troops 
there was a fine volunteer regiment — ^horse, foot, and artillexy— 
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in the city. The information conveyed by the telegram wa» 
circulated in exaggerating terms; and the inhabitants of the 
suburbs, consisting mainly of Eurasians, became much alarmed. 
Pickets of the volunteer guards were promptly posted at the 
points supposed to be threatened ; the streets were patrolled by 
the volunteer cavalry ; the artillerymen took post at 
their guns. But no enemy appeared. Some Sip&his 
had indeed deserted, but with no intention of 
attacking Calcutta. The panic passed away more quickly even 
than it had been produced.* ** 

In eastern Bengal there had been some cause for anxiety. 

On the 18th November, the detaohmertts of ^e 34th 
Regiment Native Infantry, stationed at Cliitragaon.f' 
mutinied, plundered the treasury, released the 
prisoners from the gaol, burnt down their own lines, fired the 
Nov 18 magazine, and then left the station, curiying oflf 
Hntiny of vrith them three elephants, the property of Govem- 
Me Mth at ment, and the whole of the treasure they found in 
itrigaon. thd*collectorate, with the exception of three hundi'ed 
and forty rupees in casli. These, as well as the stamps, the- 
Government securities and records, they left untouched. They 
attacked none of the Europeans, and the only man wlio suffered 
at their hands was a native gaoler who protested against their 
proceedings. Him they killed. They then made off in the 
direction of Tiparah, but at Sitakund they left the high iroad,. 


* Sir Orfeur Caveang'h writes me, on the subject of this panic, as follows : — 

** On the 2ncl of Marcli, alsmt 6 p.u., I received a note from Geneml Ramsay 
stating that he liad received information that arms had )>cen cullech-d in tlio 
snburbs of Calcutta for the purpose of being distributed amongst the men of 
the Reserve guard, on tlieir march down to the fort, to enable them to make 
an attack on the European residents. The general begged me to be on the 
alert, and to cause a search to bo made for the anna Mr. Dorin was then 
Prandent of the Council, and I ro<ie over to his house and showed him the 
note. He requested me to instruct the civil authorities to make the requisite 
ssareh for the arms, and to quietly intimate to commanding officers, inclnding 
Turnbull, who commanded the volunteers, that it was possible that the 
services of the troops might be required, so tliat they might be ready to turn 
out if necessary. No orders were cpven for any pickets to be posted, nor was 
the garrison miard underarma It was late bmore I returned to the for^ as 
I hM to ride over to Alipiir to see F., who was the magistrate by whom 
enden for the search bad to be made. Only a few muskets were discovered. 
This was die real cause of the alarm to which yon refer. I waa lather 
surprised at hearing of the excitement that had taken place at Oalontta." 
t Vide shwt descrfpHon of places, page xv. 
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■and, making for Hill Tiparah, endeavoured to find their way 
■along the in a north-westerly direction, avoiding British 
territory. 

Four days later an attempt was made by Lieutenant Lewis, 
Indian Navy, to disarm the detaohmi'nts of the 73rd 
Native lufiiutry, and Native Artillery, stationed at 
Lhakah, numbering about three hundred and fifty disarm^ 
.Sipdhis. Lewis had at his disposal four officers and 2foS£SS** 
eighty-five men, English Siiilor.', and two monntain- 
tmin howitzers. He was aided likewise by some thirty volun- 
teers, including Messrs. Caruac-, Baini 'ridge, and Macpherson, 
ef the Civil Service, and Lieutenants Dowell and Hitchins of 
the Bengal Aimy. 

Lewis disarmed, without resistance, the detached guards at the 
public ofiices. But, when he marched to the lines, ho 
found the Sip^his drawn up close to their magazine, ' 

with two 6-pounders in their centre. Parties of them also occupied 
strong brick-built buildings in the vicinity, the wails of which had 
been carefully loop-holed. Lewis deploj'cd his force, but before 
the movement was comxdetcd the Sipuhis opened upon him with 
canister and musketry. Replying with one volley, Lewis then 
charged with his infantry, whilst the two mountain guns 
opened on the left roar of the enemy. The charge was most 
-successful. The rebels were driven, one by one, 
from their strong positions. They had lost one of 
their guns, but to preserve their second they made 
a last desperate stand. A j'oung midshipman, named Arthur 
Mayo, charged it, however, at the head of twenty men, and, 
aided by a flank attack made at the same time, captured it.* 
The Sipuhis then broke and fled. Forty-one dead 
bodies were counted on the ground, eight men were SuS;*" 
brought in desperately wounded, three were drowned 
or shot in the river. This success was not attained without 
some loss. The list of killed and wounded contained one man 
killed, five dangerously, eight severely, and four slightly , 
wounded, in all eighteen. The Sipihis who escaped 
at once went off in a north-westerly direction, 
making, it was believed, for Jalpdigurf, the head- 
quarters of the regiment. Prevented from reaching that places 
they found a temporary refuge in Bhutin. 


Fox this act Mr. Mayo received the Victoria Crosa 
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The action of the local authorities at Ohitrdgaon was prompt 

, and effective. Whilst arrangements were made at 

the station for the seonritj of European life in case 
the Sip&his should return to it, the Commissioner communicated 
at once with the Bajah of Tiparah. This loyal feu- 
datory at once directed his retainers and subjects to 
check the progress of tha mutineers, and, if possible, 
fayow^tte ^ blose the passes against them. The Commissioner 
BriUsh. called likewise upon the two principal zamindars 
occupying the hill districts which it was thought tho 
mutineers would traverse, to summon their men to arms and 
follow them up, and either to attack them or to shut them up 
in the defiles which lay before tliem. The manner in which 
this appeal was responded to, and the results it produced, will 
be related immediately. 

Nor was the action of the Government at Calcutta lesa 

Vov ae-at satisfactory. Dealing with the cases of Dh&kah 
iCtmia * Chitragaon as intimately connected the one 
actiraofUie with the other, they dcsi>atohed, on the 26th No- 
IrfXnSr*"* vember, by river from Calcutta, three companies of 
the 54th Begiment, and a hundred seamen; on the 
27th, by the same route, another party of sailors. It was the 
intention of the Government, that whilst the detachment of the 
54th should proceed at first to Dhukah, and thence pursue the 
Chitrdgaon rebels in the direction it would bo ascertained they 
had taken, the Indian Naval Brigade should move 
northwards to Bangpfir and Dindjpur to protect 
the country towards which it was believed the mutineers 
from both stations were making their way. Their arrival 
at their destination on the 10th December contributed 
greatly to the preservation of order in the neighbouring, 
districts. 

The Chitr&gaon mutineers were, meanwhile, beginning to 
experience the drawbacks to a march across the- 
^n*muu^ pursued and threatened by enemies. On 

Mra ' leaving Sftakund, they had followed a northerly 
course, and, crossing the ferry at Bdmgarh ghdt, had 
pushed on towards TJdaipiir, thence towards Agartdlah, the 
residence of the Bajah of Tiparah. That chief, hearing of their 
approach, despatched a considerable body of men, 
biu who stopped them at Sankhula on the 2nd Deoeml^r.. 

Turning then westward, they entered British lerri-' 
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borv at or near Mugra, and made their way towards Singer 
hill — hbont one and a half day’s journey north of 
Komild, and on the direct r ate to Silhat. In their ^^<£5 
progress they had been much harassed; they lost trass, 
the three elephants, and about ten thousand rupees 
of the treasure they had stolen; of the prisoners they had 
, released from the. gaol, many '^^ere daily being captured; they 
found the mountain paths difficult, and though the hillmec 
were ready enough, lor payment, to out a way them, their 

} >rogress was necessarily slow. But worse things were in store 
or them. 

Harassed by the opposition of the Bdjah of Tiparah, and of 
the zamindars of whom I have spoken, the mutineers 
resolved to make their way to Manipui*. On their 
way to that place, they descended from the hills, sutionin 
attacked and pluudei'ed, on the 15th December, a Sry.****”^' 
police-station in British territory. This attack gave 
to the British the information they had desired as to their 
position. Mr. Allen, the chief civil officer at Silhat, had the 
capacity to discern that the European troops would arrive too 
late to intercept tlie rebels. Tie took upon himself, then, the 
responsibility of ordering the Silhat Light Infantry, com- 
manded by ilajor the Hon. 1{. B. Byng, into the field. That 
regiment left Silhat in pursuit of the rebels tliat 
very day, the 1 5th, and reached Partubgarh, a flis- LiRhfim* 
tance of eighty miles, by a forced march, in thirty- fanny are 
six hours. At Partdbgarh, Byng received iuforma- 
tion from Mr. Dodd, who had accompanied the force 
for the special i^urpose of guiding it, that the rebels had 
changed their route, and would be at Latii, a place which they 
had passed through on the ni^ht of that day, the 17th, or very 
early the next morning. L&tu was twentj’-eight miles from Par- 
t&bgarh ; the men had made a forced march of eighty 
miles, but with one voice they expressed their wi 1 ling- 
ness to return. The road led through jungles and 
swamps, but, setting out, they marched back cheerily. Dodd, 
who had ridden on in advance, met the column as it was 
entering the village of Liltu at dawn on the 18th, with the 
information that the rebels were close at hand. 

Before line could be formed, they were seen ad- theyen- 
Tanoing in good order. The hostile parties saw ***”* 

each other sunultaneously, but, before they oould 
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come to blows, the rebels made many efforts to seduce the men 
of the Silhat Light Infantiy— one-half of whom were Hindd • 
stdnis — to make common cause with them. But their per- 
suasions were answered by the cold steel of the bayonet. Not- 
withstanding their long march, the loyal soldiers of the Silhat 
regiment displayed a vigour and an energy which 
carried all before them. In the early part of the 
action their gallant leader, Major Byng, was killed. 
This occurrence only roused them to greater fury. The post 
he had held was filled by Lioxitenant Sherer, an 
officer of rare merit — ^a son of tlie gallant soldier 
driveithe whose Splendid audacity at Jalpdignri I have de- 
scribed in the preceding volume — and Sherer gave 
the rebels no breathing-time. After a fierce struggle, 
in which the rebels lost twenty-six men killed and a still larger 
number wounded, he forced them to abandon the field, and to 
seek shelter in the close and difficult jungles which lie between 
Ldtd and Manipiir. 

Into these jungles it was impossible to follow them. All 
that Sherer could do was to send detachments to 
watch the issues from the jungle into Manip^. 
foUowecL Having seen to this, he returned to Silhat. The 
party of the 54th Regiment, which had been sent 
on to Silhat and had even marched towards Ldtu, was ordered 
back, first to Dhakah, and a few weeks later to Calcutta. 

After their defeat by Sherer, the Chitrdgaon mutineers 
marched north-eastwards, and entered the Manipiir 
territoij. There they were joined by one of the 
Manipur princes, with a few followers. The hopes 
Mwip£- they might have conceived from this accession of 
strength were, however, of short duration. On the 
12th January they w.ere attacked by a party of the Silhat 
corps, under Captain Stevens, and, alter a fight which lasted 
two hours, they were driven into the jungles, with the loss of 
twenty men killed. Ten days later, the same 
areattMiciid officer, having learnt where they were encamped, 
sncceedcd in surprising them while their arms were 
stcvi^no, piled, and putting them to flight, with the loss of 
their arms and accoutrements. On this occasion 
they lost ten men killed. Bight days later another 
detachment of them was attacked and completely 
defeated, with the lo^s of thirteen men, ly a small party 
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of the Silhat regiment, led by a native ofiScer, J4mad&T 
Jagathir. This was the finishing stroke. Since their depar- 
ture from Chitr^gaon, the rebels had lost two 
bundled and six men a battle. Those who viranm 
survived were now blocked up in hilly country, the K**®'*^ 
passes leading out of which wore closed, and there 
the greater number perished miserably. 

Thus, by the firm attitude and the fearlessness of respon- 
sibility on the part of the civil authorities, especially 
of Mr. Allen, and by the daring leading of a few 
European ofScors and the gallantry of their native promptitod^. 
followers, order was re-established in the important 
districts to the oast of Calcutta. All this time Colonel Sherer 
was nobly maintaining his position at Jalpaiguri, dominating, 
by the force of his character, the armed native regiment whi^ 
he commanded. 

I pass on now to eastern Bihdr, the division under the control 
of Mr. George Yule. Although the relief of Arah 
by Vincent Eyre, in the month of August 1867, and ^hdrSad 
the subsequent storming by that gallant soldier of OMiga Tale, 
the stronghold of Kiinwar Sin^, had, for the 
moment, averted danger from eastern Bih4r, the elements of 
revolt still continued to smoulder in that province. 

These elements were fostered by scarcity, caused by xhe nonuid' 
long-prevailing drought, and the temper of the difflcuitie* 
people in the vicinity of Munger was manifested as 
the year began to wane by an increased and in- 
creasing number of highway robberies and other crimes. 

Under these circumstances the outbreaks at Dh^kah and 
Chitrdgaon assumed a very threatening character. 

The station of Jalpaiguri belonged to the division 

ruled by Mr. Yule. The headquarters and main breaiw at 

body of the 73rd Native Infantry, commanded by 

Sherer, were at that station. The Siptihis who had 

mutinied and resisted so stoutly at Dhdkah belonged to that 

regiment. It seemed only probable, then, that they would make 

their way to Jalpaiguri, and incite their comrades to revolt. 

The Government had despatched a body of British sailors to 
Fdrnid, midway between Bhiigalpdr and Jalpdiguri, 
and these men were due at that station at the end i"**®***" 
of November. But this precaution did not seem to to 
Mr. Yule to be sufficient. With the concurrence of 
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the Qovemment, then, he moved, on the 27th November, the 
small detachment of the 5th iSisiliers, then at Munger, to 
FdnuA, accompanying them himself. He arrived there on the 
Ist December, and, finding all quiet, marched on the next day 
towards Kishnganj, thirty-one miles distant. 

He was not a moment too soon. On the nights of the 4th 
. ^ and 5th December the detachments of the 11th. 

DregiUar Cavalry at Mad&riganj and Jalp&igurf 
^ ja ipiagttrf mutinied, and went off, spreading alarm throughout 
the district. 

The conduct of the civil officers in the district at tliis crisis 
was worthy of all praise. At many of the stations 
xherfTU^ they had nought to depend upon but their own 
officers of the hrave hearts. Not for a moment did their courage 
district. falter or their presence of mind fail them. Mac- 
donald, the Collector of Itaugpur, placed all the moneys in the 
Government Treasury’ upon elephants, and moved 
with it into the jungle, hoping that the rebels, 
finding Bangpiir evacuated, would be too hardly pressed to 
search him out. The rebels, however, never went near 
Bangpur, but made straight for Din4jpur. The Collector of 
this place was Mr. Francis Anstruther Eljdiiiistone- 
A^ratbor Dalrymple, one of the ablest men in the Civil 
Kipbinstoae- {Service, but whose prospects had been ruined by 
“ ’ long years of persecution on purely private grounds 

by those wielding authority in Bengal. But, if Dalrymple’s 
worldly fortunes stood low, his courage was as high, and his 
determination was as unshaken, as they were when, a y'ouug 
civilian, he volunteered for and served in the first China war.* 
He had upwards of a hundred thousand pounds in his treasury, 
and he determined to fight for it. He packed off, then, by 
water, to Calcutta, the solitary missionary of the station ana 
his wife. Then summoning Grant the judge, Drummond 

* Mr. F. A. ElphinatoDe-Dalrymple acconipsaicd a party of floldiera sent 
during that war from the Bu9lomjee transport to attack a battt'ry. As there 
appeared some chance that the party would arrive late, Dalrymple persuaded 
toe mate to beach the boat at once in the centre of the battery, thus taking 
the lead of the whole force. He himself was the first man in the battery. 
At Chnsan he accompanied the 55th Regiment in the storm of the steep hul 
and the intrenched camp. At Ghinghai he was on the deck of 11.M.S. 
NemetU with Captain Hall, afterwards an admiral, better known as Nemesis 
Hall, fighting the batteries, and subsequently at the taking of Ningpa He 
earned Sir Hmury Puttingei:*s despatches to Lord Auckland. 
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the magistrate, Brown the assistant, Harold Holm, a Dane,, 
connected with indigo and well known and much 
liked in those parts, and a few other Enropeans 
and Eurasians, he posted ther , with their rifles and 
ammunition, in his ofiScial court, and, at their head, awaitedL 
there the coming of the rebels. Their arrival within twelve- 
miles of the station was announced. Any moment, then, they 
might appear. But amongst Dalrymple and his companions 
there was but one thought — to defend the station to the verj’- 
last, to die rather than abandon the trust confided to them. 
Fortunately for them, the rebels, when within a 
short distance of the place, received intelligence of 
the movements of the British seamen previously pamiii. 
referred to. Instead; then, of marching on Dinajpur, 
they hurried off to Pumi4, there to fall into the clutches oP 
Yule. Dalrymple and his companions were not attacked. Not 
the less, however, did they deserve for their splendid resolution 
the praise and the credit which were never officially awarded to 
them! 

Yule meanwhile, marching northwards, had reached Eishan- 
ganj. There he heard of the revolt at Maddriganj 
and Jalpfiiguri, and that the revolters had taken the to'pySJ?™ 
road leading to Fiimid. No time was to be lost. He 
set out at once to return to Fiimid, and, marching all day, 
accomplished the distance, with the aid of his elephants, by 
sunset. He arrived in good timo. The mutineers, ignorant of 
Yule’s rapid march, were entering the town early the following 
morning with a view to plunder it, when they 
found themselves face to face with the Europeans. 

After an exchange of shots, they fell back a few 
miles, halted, and encamped. It was difficult for Yule, who 
had only infantry, to bring mounted men to action, but he 
resolved to try. That night he marched out his men, and at 
daylight came up with the enemy, just as they were preparing 
to set out. The rebels, putting on a bold face, charged, but 
were beaten back with the loss of thirteen of their number. 
They then fled to the north. Yule had saved Furni4 by his 
prompt action. He did more. Pushing on rapidly, _ 
the morning of the 12th, with his party, he 
succeeded, notwithstanding the obstructions offered by the 
numerous and extensive quicksands of the Kusi, in crossing t^t 
river, and reaching N&thpiir before the rebels. Finding their 
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•onward progress thus checked, and cut off, by movements 
of which I shall speak immediately, from a retro- 
grade movement, the mutineers took refuge for 
iiito'uiiMU. the moment in Nipal, only, however, to meet their 
fate at a later period. 

Meanwhile, on the first news of the mutiny of the irregular 
rf cavalry, all the available troops, European and 
' Gurkhd, amounting to a hundred of the former and 
three hundred of the latter, had been sent down from Daijiling 
to Pankib&ri, and thence on to Jalpdiguri. They seiwod to 
strengthen the hands of Shcrer. Acting on the principle that 
boldness is prudence, this firm and resolute officer had blown 
from the guns, in the presence of his armed netive regiment, 
two troopers caught in the act of revolt. 

Four days later the seamen of whom I have spoken as having 
been detached from Calcutta, on the news of the 
Dhdkah mutiny, to protect the districts of Bangpdr 
pSr, and Dindjpur, arrived at Bagwah, thirty miles east 

of the former, and, pushing on quickly, reached their 
destination on the loth December. 

Yule, I have said, had, by his prompt and vigorous movements, 
saved the British districts on the right bank of the 
Kusf from invasion, and forced the rebels to seek 
temto^. refuge in Nipal tcnitoiy. There, at a place thirty- 
six miles from the British frontier, they were de- 
tained by the Nipalese authorities, pending instructions from 
Jang Bahddur. It was useless for Yule to wait any longer on 
the frontier, or to disquiet himself regarding the fate of men no 
longer able to plunder and destroy. And it happened that just 
at the moment his energies were required in another part of his 
division. In a previous page I have recorded how 
rebels the Dhdkali mutineers, resisting the attempt made 
to disarm them, had set off from that station for 
‘ Jalp^igurf, but, finding it impossible to traverse the 
intervening country, had been forced to take reiuge in Bliut&n. 
Yule, as ho lay with his small force at Nathpiir, received an 
express informing him that the Dhdkah rebels were threatening 
Jalp^^rf from the north-east, and iirging him to march to 
tlmt phme. 

Yule at once set ou^ and, marching sixty-four miles in thirly- 
six hours, reached Eishanganj, thirty-one miles north-east of 
rdmi&. Another long march of thirty miles brought him, on 
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the 22nd, to Tit&lf4. Here he received a dispatch from Jidpfii-> 

S iri recommending him to take up a position 
tween Siliguri and Fankab&ri, on the road to 
Diijiling, there to await further intelligence. Tule tbem; 
complied, waited patiently till the 26th; hut, as 
the promised intelligence was still withheld, he determined to- 
act on his own responsibility. The ideas he had formed on the 
subject were singularly clear and correct. Granted, he argued, 
that the rebels intended'to move on D&rjiling or on 
Jalp&igurf, they must of necessity cross the river 
Tfstd. The Tistd is a river gradually increasing on 
the plains to a width of from seven to eight hundred 
yar^, deep, rapid, and difficult. To the rebels scarcely any 
other option was offered than to cross at the Chawd Gh&t, where 
facilities for such a purpose existed. Now, Chawd 
Gh&t had not been occupied, and Yule, tired of 
waiting, resolved to act upon his own instincts, and 
occupy it. But the delay caused by waiting for inteHupnce 
which did not come had been fatal. As he approached th^ghlt 
through the jungle, his advanced parties discovered the enemy 
on the left bank of the river, occupying a position so strong and 
so favourable for defence, that it would have been madness for 
him, with his small force, to attack it. But there was still one 
way open to him to bar their progress. That was to 
occupy the only practicable road by which they 
could advance, and give them battle when they the road. 


and occuplea 
the road. 


should attempt to move forward. 

Yule accordingly occupied that road. But the rebels, more 
wily than ho believed them to be, broke up their 
camp that night, and marching by an unfrequented 
by-path, turned his position, crossed the Mah^nandd position, 
river, and made for the Darjiling road. Yule 
^hscovered, early on the morning of the 28th, that he had been 
thus out-manoeuvred. Fromptl 3 ' did he repair his error. Leaving 
his camp standing, he took up a position on the Darjiling road, 
and aw;aited the approach of the enemy. He waited in vain all 
that day. As evening approached, there being no signs of tlie 
rebels, he determined to move back to the camp to allow his 
men to break their fast. But they had scarcely left the road 
when the enemy were 8een emerging from the jungle 
by a path some little distance from the position he 
had hedd during the day. Yule at once sent his 
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Advanced party in pursuit. But so rapidly did the rebels rush 
across the road and the o^n country between the place of their 
issue and the next thick jungle, that the British had only time 
to fire one volley, and, although Captain Burbank and his 
sailors continued the pursuit for two or three hours, they failed 
to come up with the enemy. 

The Jalp4iguri party, consisting of Europeans Imd Gurkh&s, 
commanded by Captain Cur7x>n, 52nd Light Infantry, had been 
equally unsuccessful. ' False information had sent them to one 
ford of the Tist4 whilst the rebels crossed by another. 

But the failure he had encountered made Tule only the more 
resolved to follow the Dhdkah mutineei's to the 


bitter end. Occupying as he did th*' inner line of 
them op. communication, whereas the rebels, by their flight, 
had gained the outer line, it was still possible for 
him, by marching along the edge of the forests which skirt the 
Nip41 frontier, to guard the British territories from incursion. 

^ This course he adopted. Marching westward, in 

parallel lines with the rebels, he having the inner 
* line, he forced them to cross the Nipal frontier. 
Continuing within the British territory this parallel 
march, he again, on the 3rd Januaiy, crossed tho Eusi at 
N&thphr. On that day the rebels were distant from him 
between forty and fifty miles, at a place called Chatra, at the 
foot of the hills at the point where the Eusi issues from 
them, thirty-six miles within the Nipal frontier — the whole 
intervening space being jungle. 

On the nth Yule’s party was strengthened by the arrival 
of Major Richardson, with the Bengal Teomaniy 
Cavalry. It was a great accession. Major Richard- 
son was one of the most gallant men living. He 
had distinguished himself at the storming of Mult&n in a 
manner which would have procured for him the Victoria Cross 
had that symbol of distinction then existed. As it was, his 
conduct in leading the stormers elicited an expression of marked 
admiration fri>m the then Commander-in-Chief, Lord Ghiugh, 
and proved the stepping-stone to advancement in his profession. 
The Bengal Yeomanry Cavaliy was composed of men, many of 
them Eurasians, some Europeans and well bom, 
who had enlisted for that special service, on special 
terms, to aid in suppressing the mutiiiy in July and 
August 1857. When the corps was first raised Lord 
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Oanning was very anxious to select as its commandant an 
officer who should possess alike the power of attraction and the 
power of command, who could rule as well as dominate, and 
inspire affection as well *>8 fear. At the moment Richardson 
landed from furlough to Jilurope in Calcutta. He was at once 
recognised as the man for the situation. The choice was in all 
respects pre-eminently good. 

Richardson joined Yule on the 11th January. The rebels 
were still at Chatra. Just about the same time the . 
practical reply of Jang Bahadur to Yule’s repre- 
sentations regarding the mutineers of the 1 1th Irregulars was 
received. That reply took the shape of an order to 
his lieutenant on the spot, Ratan Man Singh, to ^“f®***^ 
attack the mutineers, in co-operation with the 
English. It unfortunately happened that the force at the 
disposal of Ratan Man Singh consisted mostly of 
untrained infantry militia, and only a few trained 
artillerymen with their guns. The Nipalese com- JJ^^**** 
mander was therefore unwilling to assent to any ^ 
manoeuvre which would necessitate division of his own force. 
After TOme discussion, then, it was agreed between himself on 
the one* side, and Mr. Yule and Major Richardson on the other, 
that whilst the Nip&l troops should guard the roads 
leading eastward, and Richardson with his cavalry 
should watch the right bank of the Kusi, Yule’s !2**®*? 
infantry should atta<^ Chatrd. Yule and Richard- 
son were aware that it would have been far better that the 
Eip&l commander should watch the left as well as the right 
bank of the river, for the upper part of the left 
bank could not, from the nature of the country, be MwJtion** 
effectually guarded by cavalry. But, under the 
circumstances, it was the best thing to be done, and, after all, 
they both believed that the rebels would fight. To give time 
to the Kipul commander to make his arrangements, the 21st 
was fixed upon as the day for the attack. 

This delay proved fatal to the success of the plan. Yule 
crossed the Nip&l frontier on the 14th, and on the 
19th reached Pir&rA, about ten miles from ChatrA 
Richardson meanwhile had advanced to Chaurfa, a 
place which commanded the only path by which he believed 
the mutineers could possibly proceed westward, should they 
cross the river above it. But whether the mutineers had been 
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-warned, or whether they gained information from their scoute* 
it is certain that as soon as they heard that Yule had reached 
Firara, they crossed the river, and marched westward. Yule 
and Bichardson pushed after them ; but, as it waa 
^aerebeu geeu that the rebels were following a line of country 
totally impracticable for cavalry, Bichai-dson pro- 
ceeded by rapid marches to Darbangdh to cover Tirhdt, whilst 
into Ondh ^^1© * returned to his division — which was not sub- 

sequently disturbed. The mutineers succeeded in 
making their way into north-eastern Oudh, only eventually to 
fall by the bullet and the sword. 

Before proceeding to western Bihar, I propose to say a few 
words regarding the extensive district on the south- 
^tofirofter frontier, known as Chutid Ndgpfir. In a 

6^857. preceding page of this volume f I have briefly re- 
corded how Major English had, on the 2nd October, 
inflicted a severe defeat upon the rebels at Chatrd.l But this 


victory, important as it -a'as in effecting the seciirity of the 
grand trunk road, was far from restoring onler to the country. 
From that period, and for several months following, the 
energies of Captain Dalton, Major Sfmpson, Lieutenant Graham, 
Lieutenant Stanton, of Colonel Forster and the Shekawdtf 


battalion, and other excellent officers, were devoted to the 
arduous ta.sk of repelling attack, of checking petty risings, of 
suppressing pretenders to power, of hunting down armed 
freebooters, of recovering places which had been surprised, and 
of avenging the injuries, in some cases amounting to death, 
inflicted upon the unarmed and unoffending. 

To enter into full detail of the various marches and counter- 


marches of the companies and small detachments 
engaged for months in this desultory warfare, would 
M17 to enter require far more space than could do fairly allotted 
to a subject which, however important in itself, 
forms only an adjunct to the main story. No 
officers deserved better of their country than those who served 
in Chutid Nagpur : none exhibited greater zeal, greater energy. 


* Xa the month of May following, when the retnm of Kdnwar Singh had 
again thrown the afbiia of western Bihdr into confusion, Mr. Ynle offered 
to the OoTemment the services of himself and twenty well-mounted gentle- 
men to act against the rebels in that province. The offer was declined, 
t Psge 100. 

i Not to he oonfimnded with the Chatrd within the Mipdl flrmtier. 
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greater self-relianoe, greater devotion ; but, after the defeat of 
the rebels by English at Chatr&, their action affected the 
course of events, not generally throughout Hindustan, but in 
Chutid N&gpiir alone. For his reason I shall be justified, 1 
believe, if 1 recount in less detail than I have given to the 
actions of Sir Colin Campbell and his lieutenants, and to oo> 
currences bearing directly on the main story, the principal 
events which maraed the period of disturbance in the country 
forming the south-west frontier of Bengal. 

In the district called PaMmau, affairs seemed, so late as 
November 1857, to be very critical. There Lieu- 
tenant Graham, with a handful of men, occupied a 
lar^ house containing from throe to four hundred 
native women and children. The house belonged to a loyal 
Th&kur,* and was encircled by a strong wall. In this Graham 
was besieged bv a body of rebels, whose numbers, amounting 
at first to two tnousand, ^adually rose to six thousand. Whilst 
a portion of these blockaded Graham, without daring to assault 
him, the remainder plundered the country all about. 

To relieve Graham two companies of the 13th Light Infantry, 
under Major Colter, were despatched from Sisardm 
on the 27th November. Thither also was directed 
the Shekawdti battalion under Major Forster. Colter ooiups^”^ 
relieved Graham on the 8th December, but, though 
the presence of two companies of English troops in the re- 
bellious district would have been invaluable, the necessity of 
guarding the grand trunk road was paramount, and Colter was 
ordered to lead back his men to Sdsardm. But, though he was 
forced to leave, the good he had effected remained behind him. 
Graham had employed the first hours after his relief in seizing 
the person of Ddbi Bakkas Rdi, a man suspected of being tho 
real prompter of the rebellion. This bold action led to proof 
that the suspicion was well founded, for the rebellion in 
Pdldmau at once collapsed. Then, too, did well-disposed chiefs, 
previously held in check by fear of the rebels, declare them- 
selves in favour of the British ; and Graham, though not strong 
enough without reinforcements to assume the offensive, was 
confident, notwithstanding the departure of Colter, to be able 
to hold his own. 

The wave of insurrection passed then into the district of 

* Th&kur, a land-owner : in Bajpdtand, a small chief or baron. 

VOIi. IV. X 
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Singhbhi&m. A large party, composed of the representatives 
.... of no less than three tribes, assembled at a plaoe 
’ '“***■ called Ayudhya, and proclaimed the brother of one 
of the local rajahs, the Kujah of Furahdt, to be their ruler. 
Fortunately a party of Fattray’s Sikhs, commanded by Captain 
Hale, was in the neighbourhood. Hale, supported by the 
followers of one of the local chieftains, attacked and dispersed 
the followers of the pretender. But for some time the insurrec- 
tion remained unsubdued. 

This victory was succeeded by a multitude of small affairs in 
the several distiicts, in most of which the advantage 
poStumrf inclined to the side of authority. It was not, 
Mr. howovor, alw'ays so. On one occasion the Commis- 

foUwtrs!* sioner of the Munbhum ami Singhbhura divisions, 
Mr. Lushing ton, attended by Dr. Hayes and accom- 
panied by Captain 1 'ale, Lieutenant Birch, and fifty Sikhs, who 
had been engaged in seizing men convicted of iiiurdcr, found 
themselves suddenly surrounded by nut less than three to four 
thousand infuriated Ivuls, armed with am>w8, who had stolen 
up uiiiXTceived. Nothing but the steady gallantry 
Heiiiextri- of the iSiklis o.\tricated the party from their perilous 
position. They had to fight their way through 
Sikhs. their numerous opponents, and it was only by groat 
perseverance, and at the exj^enso of a largo casualty 
roll, that they ultimately succeeded. Twenty-five Sikhs 
were wounded, one moi tally; one was killed. Ca 2 >tiun Halo 
was wounded in four places; Lieutenant Birch had his arm 
pinned to his side by an aiTow ; Mr. Lushington and Dr., 
Hayes wi.re also wounded. Of the enemy a hundred and 
fifty are said to have fallen. The British party was, howovor, 
forced to abandon its camp equipage in order to effect a secure 
retreat. 

Some time before this the spirit of insurrection had travelled 
Sutthaip&r ^ southerly district of Sambalpdr. Up to the 
month of September that district had been guarded 
by two companies of the Kdmgarh battalion, and a sergeants 
party of Bdmgarh Horse. But no sooner had the 
composing this small force heard of the mutiny 
inentt, ' of their comrades at lldzdribdgh than they dis- 
played a disposition to follow their example. In 
this emergency Captain Leigh, who represented the civil 
authority of the government in the district, applied to 
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Katak* for, and obtained the assistance of, two companies of 
the 40th Madras Native Infantry. In October, findiug these 
troops insufficient to repre^ s the disorder caused by mutinous 
Sip4his and the followers of the rebel landowners, Leigh again 
applied to Katak for aid. His demand was compli^ 
with — ^Lieutenant Hadow, Madras Artillery, being 
sent with two mountain guns, escorted by another 
company of the 40th Madras Native Infantry, to reinforce him. 

Hadow reached Sambalpiir on the 4th of November. The 
next morning ho marched out with a small party, 
commanded by Captain Knocker of the 40th, to 
storm the pass of Shorg&ti. This was effected p6r district. 

AX ithout much loss. The small column then scoured 
the <)istrict, destroying the villages and mud forts belonging to 
the disaffected. In tiiese operations, and in those of a similar 
nature which followed, fever was more fatal to the British 
officers than was the enemy’s fire. At one time all the officei's 
in the district, Caphtiu Leigh and Lieutenant Hadow excepted, 
were prostrated by this disease. 

In spite of the efforts of the authorities the rebellion in Onsa 
showed no signs of abating. In December, Di'. Moore, on his 
w'ay to Sambalpiir, was intercepted and murdered by the rebels. 
Apothecary Hanson, who’wivs following him, had a narrow 
escape. Captain Leigh, hearing of his approach, sent 
a party of native police on an elephant to bring him 
in. This party started from the one side about the gX ground, 
same time as a party of the rebels set out on the 
other — the distances being nearly equal, and the objects identical 
— to obtain possession of the person of Hanson. The race was 
very exciting : but tlie British just won it. 

The excesses committed by the rebels reached so great a 
height at this period that Captain Leigh applied to 
the Commissioner, Captain Dalton, for further ^aiweto 
assistance. Such was the demand, however, for furnidtaid; 
troops elsewhere that Captain Dalton was unable to 
oomply with his request. Captain Leigh was in despair. Moi'e 
than naif the troops at his disposal were prostrated by sick- 
ness, and but one officer. Lieutenant Hadow, was fit for 
duty. 


* Katak, fnocnteoUy spelt Outtack, is the chief town of one of the three 
distrlots of OrisA It lies on the right hank of the IfahinadL 

X 2 
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At this conjunoture, Mr. Gookhum, of the Civil Service^. 
Commissioner of Eatak, taking a clear view of the 
situation, resolved, at all hazaras, to support British 
authority in Sambalpdr. Not only did he write to 
^ the Madras Government to transfer a body of its local trooi^s 
for special service in that district, but he took upon himself the 
f responsibility of ordering thither the remaining wing of the 
^ 40w Madras Native Infantry. At the same time he directed 
. the enlistment at Eatak, for the same service, of two companies 
of local Sipahts. With a view to ensure prompt action, the 
district was tempomrily transferred to tbe zealous and watchful 
superintendence of Mr. Cockburn. Mr. Cockbum assumed 
charge on the 19th of December. 

Before the wing of the 40th could reach Sambalpiir Captain 
Leigh was strengthened by the arrival on the 29th 
of December of a squadron of the Nagpur Irregular 
ret)^ Cavalry, under Captain Wood. Drawing to himself 
one hundred and fifty men of the 40th Madras Native 
Infantry and fifty of the Ilatngarh Infantry, Wood attacked the 
main body of the rebels the following morning. Not only did 
he defeat them and slay three of their chiefs, but he surrounded 
the village in which the principal leader of the insurrection, 
Surandar S4hf, lay concealed, lliis fact having been ascer> 
tained, the men began searching the houses for him. 

Then occurred one of those untoward events wrongly called 
accidents, which simil the best laid plans. The 
capture of this chief would have protobly caused 
^lUofbu the rebellion in the district to cease, and half an 
' ■ hour’s further search would have ensured his capture. 

But Captain Wood had been wounded, and just as the search 
promised to be successful the bugle sounded the recall. The 
Imgle-sound was not only a reprieve to Siirandar S&hi ; it gavo 
fresh life to the rebellion. 

But, notwithstanding this, affairs throughout Chutia NAgpiir 
began to mend with the dawning year. On the 
te*Kr'Suan7 January Major Bates forced the SSherg^tf pass ; 
resumdr two days later Captain Shakesiiear stormed the 
Singhura pass and orer-ran the country with his 
cavalry ; on ttio 21st January Captain Dalton and L'eutenant 
tiraham completely defeated the rebels near the rdlumaa fort; 
and alwiit the same time Colonel Forster, with the Shekawatf 
battalion, restored order in Singhbhtiin. These successes were 
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followed by others of a similar oharaoter. Captain Dalton 

S ursued the rebels firom place to place. Ably seconded by 
[r. Cockbum — who had strengthens the disposable force by 
the addition of a wi^ of t^ 3 5th Madras Native Infant^ — and 
assisted by Colonel ^nrster, by Ensign Wordlaw, by Captain 
Moncrieff, and by other officers placed at his disposal^ he 
gradnally re-established everywhere British authority. The 
embers of disaffection continued, indeed, to smoulder long after 
every enemy had disappeared from the field, and it was not 
before the close of 1858 that perfect tranquillity could be said 
to reign in every comer of Cnuti4 N4gpdr. 
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Ki^KWAR snron and lord hark kerb. 

Taking the reader with me north-westward, I propose to narrate 
now the state of aftairs in western Bih&r ; to explain 
how the communications between K&nhpdr and 
Btbir. Allahabdd had been pre.served ; then, proceeding to 
the Azaingarh districts, to show how insurrection 
trium])hed there for a moment, only to be driven back to seek 
a refuge, destined to be of long duration, in the districts and 
jungles which owned the anthority of the remarkable landowner,. 
Eiinwar Singh. 

I have told in the third volume how the important division of 
western Bihar, saved by Mr. William Taylor during the dark 
and terrible days of June and July 1857, then exposed, by the 
wilful blindness of the Government, to dangers more acuto, 
more vivid, more active than those which he, single-handed, 
had overcome, had been preserved from immediate destruction 
by the gallantry of Vicars Boyle, of Wake, of Colvin, and their 
companions, and, finally, complotcl\' rescued by the splendid 
daring of Vincent Eyre. I have recorded the ingratitude with 
which one of these gentlemen, Mr. William Tayler, had been 
treated by the Government he had served with an energy all- 
absorbing and a success most signal, and how the other principal 
actor in the drama, Vincent Eyre, after storming the stronghold 
of Kunwar Singh, had been ordered to join the avenging army 
of Outram. From the hour of their departure a new era was 
inaugurated in western Bihdr — ^an era in which truckling took 
the place of independence, and a desire to discover mistUM in 
!Mr. Tayler’s administration superseded the determination to> 
suppress, before all, the dangers threatening the State. 
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For some weckti Hfter his departure the effect of Eyre's 
victories (xmtinued to bo felt in western Bih&r. The 
Governiuont, alive at last, after one revolt had boon j^*!**^# 
q^uelled, to the advi.sabilif.j of preventing another, ►ucc'-R.-or. 
had placed under the orders of Mr. Samnellsi the 
successor of 31r. Tayler, two hundred Europeans, for the safe> 
guard of Patna, and liad despatched a gun-boat, under the orders 
of the Magi.''trute of Chnpni, hi patrol the banks of the Ghaghra, 
But, os time went on, the inisguide<l spirits in the province 
began to be sensible that Eyre had left them, and that the spirit 
of William Tayler no longer inspired the administration. 
Though Patnd, thanks to tlie jiresence of Briti-h troops, was 
reported to bo quiet, strong precautionary luesisures were not 
the less taken. The opium godowu was foi'tificd, six guns were 
jtlaced in jiosition bearing on the towm, and the most stringent 
measures were taken to avert a oollision between the towns- 
people and the Enropeans. 

Ti o a-spect in the district wa-i even le.ss assuiing. Kunw’ar 
Singh, with a thousand men, had taken up a position on the Son 
river, and it became known that dangerous and discontented cha- 
racters. such men us his br«.ither Amur Sijjgii, Nisbau Singh, and 
tfubun Siugii, were fl.jckiiig to his standard. At the same time, 
:ho otli Irregular f'avulry, wli< so di.sarining Mr. Taylor had 
before inenectuully reoiinmciidcd, and wiiuse mutiny in eastern 
Bihar I have already recorded,* were allowed ti> spread over 
the distriiits in the western province, and to plunder with 
impunity. 

Tho difficulties of the position in western Bihar w'ere greatly 
aggravated by tho evacuation of Gordklipttr by the 
British civil authoritie>, <jno alone excepted, t on the TiieuifflcuU 
l.'Jth August, and 8ub.sequoutly by all ; by the con- 
sequent pressure of reluds into British districts from ngisrayawd 
Oudh ; and by tho cxpo.sure of tho districts of Chaprd, 

Cbamiuiran, an<l Muzullarpur to tho incursions of tho 
leader of the < )udh rebels, Mehudi Huseti. 

Those difficulties soon came to a head. The mutinous 5tb 
Irregulars, finding no one to opi)ose their 
OOUl'eC, dcstt 03 ed tho public buildings at regularoappruMtiOayii. 

t The oxoeption was Mr. F. M. Bird, tho joint magistrate. The cin'uin- 
■tances conne-cteti with tho stay of this geiitlcmau in Gh>r£hbpur will be 
recoded in tho sixth volutue. 
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Naw&da, and marched in the direction of Gay4. Kattray, 
with a small force of Sikhs and Europeans, numbering about 
two hundred, had been posted to protect Gay4. But, learning 
that the rebels were approaching that place, he, acting on the 
strongly pressed advice of Mr. Alonzo Money, 
to marched out on the 8th September to attack them, 
meet^em, But the rebels, almost all mounted,* took advantage 
^ ofBattray’s advance from his base to go round his 
position — inflicting upon him, in his vain attempts 
to hinder them, a loss of twentv wounded-^nd to reach Gay4 
some hours before he could fall back. Arrived at Gaya, they 
Uberated four hundred prisoners from the gaol, and attacked the 
fortified house which the residents had prepared as a place of 
refuge. But in this attempt they were repulsed, owing mainly 
to the spirited conduct of Mr. Skipwith Tayler, sou of the late 
Commissioner of Patna. 

The disorder was subsequently further aggravated by the 
mutiny, on the 9th October, of two companies of the 
32nd Native Infantry at Deogarh and by threatened 
32 ndiBfiuiti 7 . movements on the part of Ktinwar Singh. The 
Commissioner had at his disposal llattray’s Sikhs, a 
portion of the Xaval Brigade, under Captain Sotheby. Colonel 
Fischer’s brigade of Madras troops entered the western 
Biliiir districts early in October. Besides which 
Lieutenant Stanton of the Engineers was at Sasar4m 
-and its vicinity, and the eneigy, the zeal, and the 
activity of this (>flicer compensated to a very great extout for the 
jMkucity of fighting men. 

Rattray was the first to come in contact with the rebellious 
Sip4hi8. This officer had avenged his disaster of the 8th Sep- 
tember by defeating a body of rebels on the 7th of the following 
month at Akbarpiir, and he now went in pursuit of the mutinous 
32nd. On the 6th November ho caught them at the village of 
Danchua. The numbers on both sides were equal, and the oon- 
test was severe. Night fell whilst the combat was raging : then 
covered by darkness, the rebels effected a retreat. 

The events which followed each other in western Bih4r until 
the formation of Colonel Rowcroft’s force in November, preseat 


* They eoiuwted of the 5Ui Inegulan and other hmemen who had 
mutinied, amounting to oix hundred. Aooompanjing tlwm was a large 
''liariy of maraaders, some mounted on ponies^ smne on tooL 
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a constant succession of skirmishes, of movements against potty 
forts, and similar occurrences of a purely local character. To 
Bowcroft I shall return 8b''rtly. But before doing ^ 
eo it seems incumbent upon me, for the clearness of 
the subsequent narrative, to describe, as concisely ^^SSlL?* *** 
as may be, the occurrences in the districts and on 
the grand trunk road between Allahdbdd and E&nhpiir during 
the period intervening between Sir Colin Campbell’s battle of 
E4nhp6r and the final fall of Lakhnao. 

After the battle of Ksinhpur, Brigadier Carthew was detached, 
with the Madras Brigade, to command at Fathpiir. 

The command was an important one, as Fathpiir was 
exposed to attacks from the districts south-west of 
Einhpiir — from Kalpf, from Jhansi, from Bundelkhand. Fath- 
piir, moreover, faced — a narrow strip of lane on the right bank 
of the Ganges alone intervening — the south-western frontier of 
Oudh, and was at ai^ moment liable to incursions from flying 
parties of rebels. It devolved, therefore, upon Carthew, not 
only to thrust back attacks from these opposite quarters, but to 

g iard intact the trunk road — the lino of communication between 
dnhpiir and Allahtlbdd. The fact that troops and 
well-gfuarded convoys were constantly marching up The taak 
the road doubtless facilitated his task, and enabled aev^ed 
him to employ advantageously such {)as8ing troops 
to aid him in clearing the districts lining the road. 

The duties devolving upon the officer commanding at the 
south-eastern end of the line of which 1 am writing 
— the station of Allahabad — were of not less impor- SilCuMd!* 
tance. Situated at the confluence of the great rivers 
the Jamnah and the Ganges, abutting alike on Bundelkhand, on 
Oudh, and on the disturbed districts of Azamgarh and Jaunpur, 
Allahabad was a ^lace always threatened, and yet to be pre- 
served at all risks. Allahdbdd was, in fac^ at once the 
outlying frontier fortress of the province of Bih4r and its 
key. 

At the time of which I am writing, December 1857 and 
January 1858, the officer commanding at Allahabad was Brigadier 
Campbell. 

Carthew took up his command at Fathpiir on the 19th 
December. Just before he arrived (11th December) * 
a small party under Colonel Barker, R.A., had made * ^ 
a raid amongst the disaffected villages in the ^tricti 
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burned some, and had expelled the turbulent villagers from 
o^ers. In this way the district had been purged of its disloyal 
citizens. The revenue returns and the supply of provisions to- 
the headquarters proved, almost ait once, how very bcnoiicial 
had been these domiciliar 3 ' visits. 

The expelled villagers had fled across the Jainimh, and it was 
on the right bank of this river, from Kailpi down to 
ioi-tnitir^on Bandah, that mutineers from Gwiilia'ir, .llninsi, and 
tiiRrigiit Bnndelkhand, even fugitives from Fathgarh, now 
began to aissomble. Amongst them were the Rdjah 
of I 'hairkhairi and a brother and nephew of Niinii S4hib; 
some accounts even spoke of Nainai Saihib himself, (’erta.n it is 
that the relael leaders who had their headijuai-ters at Jaldlpiir 
on the Betwah, near Ksdpi, exercised the right of soven-ignty by 
calling upon the landowners west of the Jamiiah to furnish 
money and recruits for the service of the representative of the 
Peshw-a. 


Across the Jamnah it was not possible to act. The Com- 


ir«ith«w 
cle«rs the 


mandor-in-Chief, however, deemed it esi)cci.ally 
advisable that the districts to the east of that river 


country- on should 1)6 kept clcar of the mutineers. In accord- 

Otelfabank. , * . , • x .. i • i i • ■« 

ance, then, with instructions which he issued. 


Oarthew marched on the 10th .faiinary with a small force (two 
horse artillery guns, four companies Kifle Brigade, two hundred 
17th Madras Native Infantry) along the Kanhpiir road. On 
reaching Jahiinabad, ho turned westward towards Kalpf, 
communicated with the 34th Regiment, sent from Kdnhpur to 
co-operate with him, and then moved on to Bl'.ogi.ipur. The 
occupation of thi.s place, the loo-ality of which has already been 
indicated,* forced the several rebel parties who had c.>mo over 


from Kalpl to recro.ss the Jamnah. (.’arthow then in compli- 
ance with an order received from Brigadier Tngli.s. pnslicd on to 
Sikandrd. and then returned leisurely, r/'d Kaiihpur, to Fathinir. 
He had thoroughly purged the district of n^hel'j. 

About the same time (.5th .Jann.iry) Brigadier Campbell, ivith 
a brigade coinposcsd of the 70th Highlanders, a regi- 
c»**beu lucnt of the Jiiflo Brigade, some fof»t and horso 

ri^nthe artillery, and a nowly-misod cavalry levy, the 

Banai-as Horse, effcc'tually cleared the districts near 
Oanges. Ailah4bAd, on the left bank of the Oshges. Ilia 
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operations were in every respect successful, and in three en 
counters which he had with the rebels the latter admitted a 
considerable loss. 

But the efforts of these o 'umns occasionally despatched into- 
the districts could not present a fresh appouriince of 
the enemy after their departure. It was natural 
that so long as the Lakhuao question remained uu- 
solved, the delta west of KAnhpiir, that is the narrow 
strip lying bctw'ceu the two great arteries the Ganges and tho 
Jamnah, should be constantly threatened, and almost as con- 
stantly invaded. It was necessary, therefore, to imtrol the entire 
district. In March a movable column,* commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Christie, engaged in this work, moved down to the 
village of Dhanu, near the left bank of tho Jamuali, to prevent 
a threatened passage of tho river at that point. C'liristie found 
the enemy occupying Siruulf, a town in the Ilamirpdr district, 
on tho right bank op]>osite 1 >hana, and engaged in firing on that 
village. By a judicious advanct' <»f his artillery, he drove the 
enemy from SirauH, and set fire the town, but tho want of 
boats prevented him from cro.vsing in pursuit. 

Occasional raids still continued. On tho 26th March a corps 
of roljels crossed tho Jamnali near Ilamii pur, plun- 
dered and burned the vilhige of (ihutaiiipur, and diTtiic**rf^ 
then returned. But tins was an expiring effort. 

The fall of Lakhuao placed an overw'lu-lming force 
at tho disiHwsal of tho Communder-in-Chief, whilst, on the 
western side of tho Jamnah, .another active leader, whoso name 
will occupy a most prominent j»art in the succeeding volume, 
was pressing, witli all tho decision and enterjirise ol' a great 
commander, the chiefs and leaders whtwo trocij>s had so long 
been attempting to harass tho British line of communications. 
It was just after the fall of Lakhnau that tho action of Sir Hugh 
Rose and General Whitlock began to make itself felt. Just 
then, too. Sir Colin Campbell despatched a small foice, under 
(.''olonel Maxwell, to Kalpi. The proceedings of these several 
forces will be narrated in their duo course. Meanwhile it may 
be stated that the work of supcrvi.sion and uoiltrol exercised 
by Brigadier Carthew had been eiuinoutly useful to the Com- 
uiandor-in-CUiof. 

* One 12-|iuaQder howitzer, one G-pounder gnn ; seventy men, 8Uz 
Ineguliur Cevaby ; two hundivd and forty-four meu,80tii Foot; two hundred 
and fifty-seven, ITth Madias Native Infantry. 
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What Boworoft and Sothebj had effected with their brigades 
up to the time of their occupation of Qor&khpur, 1 


have already narrated.* I propose now to take up 
the storv of their action &om the point where I lets 
them, and to show how it was that the Azamgarh and Jaunpur 
districts fell again into extraordinary confusion. 

Bowcroft, arriving at Gk>r4khpur on the 19th February, had 
defeated the rebels on the 20th, and on the 25th had 
been left, by the departure towards Lakhnao of the 
Nip&lese, in command at Gor&khpur. Two days 
prior to his arrival. Captain Sotheby, B.K., of the 
Naval Brigade, who was escorting boats up the river Gaghr& 
with a force of a hundred and thirty men of that brigade, 
thirty-five Sikhs, and sixty Nip4lese, had attacked and captured 
the fort of Ch4ndipur,t garrisoned by three hundred men. 
This fort was situated on the left bank of the river, in the midst 
of a dense bamboo jungle. Yet so well planned was Captain 
Sotheby’s attack, that the capture of the fort and the guns and 
the property it contained cost his force a loss of only four 
wounded f Amongst these was Captain Charles Weston, of the 
36th Native Infantry, a very gallant officer. It is due to add 
that the attack was most efficiently aided by the guns of a river 
steamer — the Jamnah. 

Within the British district of Gorakhpur, sixty-ei^ht miles 
to the west of it, and nine miles east of Faiz4b4d in 
Oudh, is the town of Amorha. Thither Boworoft 
cuBDofthe now marched, and on the 4th March took up a 
Mwi.** position not far from the intrenched camp of BelwA, 
then occupied by a large rebel force. The rebel 
force alluded to was compost of upwards of fourteen thousand 
men, led by the pseudo -Ndzim Mehndi Hus^n, the Bdjahs of 
Gondah and Chardah, and other disaffected chiefs. Included in 
their ranks were two thousand five hundred trained Sipdhis, • 
composed of the Ist, 10th, and 53rd Native Infantry, reoentiy 
completed to five hundred men each, seven hundred men of ^e 
2nd Oudh Police, and about three hundred of the 6th l^giment 
Gw41i4r contingent. 

The approach of Boworoft disconcerted the hopes which 
these rebel chieftains had entertained of taking advantage 
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of the concentration of the main British army before Lakhnao 
to make a raid down into Azamgarh and Jaunpur 
dislricls, and possibly to reach Banuras. But there 
was, it seemed to them, one mode — and a very Kowcroit, 
certain mode— whereby to rid themselves of Row- 
croft and his following, and then to prosecute their intentions. 
This was to attack him, with the vastly superior force at 
their disposal, as he lay at Amorha. 

Thus thinking, they acted. Early on the morning of the 
5th March they marched towards the British camp, 
distant from them some seven miles. They had 
approached at half-past 8 within a mile of it when defeat 
they were met by Roweroft and Sotheby and 
Richardson. A severe contest ensued. The trained Sipahis of 
the rebel force fought with great courage and determination, 
but they lacked the cool leading of the European officer, which, 
under other circumstances, had so often gained them victory. 
Sotheby’s Naval Brigade greatly distinguished itself. The 
enemy were already shaken when Richardson 
ordered the Yeomanry Cavalry to charge. The oftiwY^ 
first charge caused the enemy to waver, the second 
compelled them to give ground, a third drove them 
in headlong flight from the field. They were then pursued to 
their introuchments at Behv4, losing between four and five 
hundred killed and wounded, and abandoning eight guns on 
the field. The intrenchraonts at Belwa gave them a safe refuge, 
for the cavalry could not penetrate within them. 

Roweroft remained at Amorha, waiting for reinforcement.^ 
to enable him to attack the strong position of the . 
rebels. Subsequently*, on the 17th April, and again 
on the 25th, ho mot and defeated them in the jilain Amtfrba. 
between the two positions ; but before this had 
happened events had occurred in the districts to his left rear — 
the districts of Azamgarh and Jaunpur — which compel mo to 
return thither. 


I have already related how Kunw,ar Singh, after his ex- 
pulsion by Vincent Eyre from Jagdispfir, had hung 
about the districts of western Bihdr to the terror of 
the successor of Mr. William Tayler and of the 
Government of Bengal. One of the three natives of 
India thrown up to the surface by the mutiny, who showed 
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any pr*‘tension8 to the character of a strategist — tho others 
being Tantid Topf and tho Oudh Maulavf — Kduwar Singh had 
carefully forborne to risk the fortunes of his diminished party 
by engaging in a conflict which, however favourable might lie 
its commencement, must cci tainly end in his complete defeat. 
His iksy Shdhabad, though the region of his birth, the 
‘ district in wliich lay his confiscated estates, was too 
carefully watched, he felt, to jn-esent the cliances which would 
Bis force alone justify in his eyes a departure from his 
system of reserve. Ilia actual force was small. He 
had with him about twelve bundled Sipdhis, grained in tho 
Indian army, and a few hundreds of untrained adherents, 
dependents of himself, his brother, and other discontented 
landowners of the province. With such a force he could not 
hope to make a serious impre.«bion. But when ho 
to'imiSMs*" how British tri»ops were being hurried up from 

diversion in evcrj' quarter to take i>art in the attack on Lakhnao, 
when he licard that the Nipdlese ami Franks had 


pushed on for that city, lejiving the western frontier 
of the British provinces bordering Oudh comparatively de- 
nuded of tnxips, then he saw his opjxirtunity, then he resolved 
to make a push for enste-rn Oudh, and, combining with the 
numberless rebels still at large in that part, to make a dash 
on Azamgarh, and, if succc.^sfui there, to avenge the storming 


of Jagdispiir by a dash on Allah4b4d or Banaras. 

Fortune greatly favoured him. At the moment w'hen he 
ci'ossed into Oudh, Rowcrf>ft at Am6rha was confronting the 
intrenched camp of the rebels at Belwa. His inability to storm 
that position had singularly encouraged tho enemy. They, 
too, like Kunwar Singh, liad designs on Azamgarh, and, though 
their uiaiu plan had been for the moment baffled by the defeat 


inflicted upon thoir attacking columns on the 5th March, yet 
Roweroft’s inability to follow up his victory had incited them 
to pursue their original design by other means. Still holding 
the camp at Belwd, they detached then a considerable force to 
the soutb-east, and this force, during its march, attracted to 
itself many detachments which had escaped the bayonets and 
horsemen of the victorious Franks. With these troops, E6nwar 
Singh succeeded in effecting a junction at Atrdulid on the 1 7th 
or 18th March. 


The Azam^h district was then guarded a small British 
force consisting of two hondred and six men of the 87th 
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llej^iment; sixty Madras Cavalry, the 4th; and two light guns, 
nnder the command of Colonel Mil man of the 37th. At the 
time when K^inwar Singh and hia rebel allies took up their 
position at Atraulid, Mil man was enraruped in the district at 
Koilsa, not far from Ascamgarh. The distance 
between Azamgarh and Atraulid is twenty-five 
miles. The reader will recollect that Atraulid is the forti'ess 


which, on the 9th November preceding, had been captured by 
Colonel Lougdon, and by him 2 »artially burnt and destroyed. 
Dcjiendcnt u^xiu it was a small fort, comparatively insignificant. 
The fortress itself covered a number of strong buildings, all 
Itjop-holod. The outer wall was fifteen feet high. 

On the afternoon of the ‘21st March, Milman received from 
Mr. Davies, magistrate of Azamgarh, the intelligence 
of tlio vicinity of the rebels. He at once broke up ix.a“toe 
his camp, marched all night, and, at daybreak on 
the 22ud, Ciiiue upon the advanced guard of the ■' ** ’• 
onemCs force, not occupying the forts, but posted in three or 
four mango-groves, crmtiguuu.s t<i each other. Without giving 
them time to recover from their surprise, he attacked 
and defeated them, the 4th Madras b’avalry behaving {.r^kfast? 
with great dash and resolution. The enemy being 
dispersed, Miliuau determined, l)efore advancing further, to give 
the men their breakfasts. He accordingly halted 
in the ranngo-giMves whence ho had expelled the 
rel)ols, and his men, piling their arms, prejiared to ou bim. 
enjoy the matutinal meal. But the cup was 
dashed to the ground just ns the hand was about to raise it to 
the lips. The brcakfa.st was almost ready when information 
was snddonly brought to Milmau that the enemy were advancing 
in great force! 

It was too true. At last the opj>ortunity for which Kiinwar 
Singh hod lunged through so many dreary months 
had come to him. An enemy, though European, 
yet vastly inferior in numbers ; an enemy worn out kanww 
by a long march, by deprivJition of sloop, by fasting ; 
an enemy twenty-five miles from his base and with 
no supports! What more could a general long for? Eveiy'- 
thing was in his favour. Eunwar Singh, then, niarched to a 
victory which he deemed assured. The imagination can almost 
picture him making to the confidant by his side an exclamation 
near akin to that which burst from the lips of Wellington whmx 
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he noticed the false movement of Marmont which brought oa 
the battle of Salamanca ! * 

Tes, Milman was lost. Galloping forward, followed by some 
skirmishers, as soon as he received the news of 
'virhich I have spoken, the English lender beheld the 
enemy in great strength, some covered by a mud 
thereof Others in holds of sugar-cane and in topes of 

trees. Still, hoping that a daring movement on 
his part would check their further progress, he ordered an 
advance. But the numbers of the enemy exceeded his in the 
proportion of eight to one. Outflanked, it was impossible to 
advance. Forced back, ho at least maintained 'a bold front. 
The enemy, never attempting to charge, contented themselves 
with a steady advance and a steady musketry hre. Once, indeed, 
as the British troops neared the camp at Koilsa, 
which they had quitted the previous evening, the 
rebels made a dcsj^rate effort to outflank them. 
But a timely charge of the 4th Madras Cavalry, which had 
shown remarkable steadiness, frustrated this movement. Then 
it was that, tired, worn out, wearied, having lost many men in 
killed and woimded, the survivors found their way into the 
encamping ground of Koilsa. 

Not, however, to discover a refuge there. The rumour of 
their mishap had preceded them. A panic had seized the 
camp-followers, most of whom had fled, taking their 
TheoM «« bullocks with them. The foe was still near ; the 
whramhe camp was not defensible ; there was no food. Milman, 
^^■cbea then, abandoning the camp equipage, continued his 
retreat to Azamgarh. He reached that place the same 
day, and, whilst making every preparation to defend 
it in case it snonld be attacked, sent off expresses to Ban&ras, 
AUah^b&d, and Lakhnao for assistance. 

The express despatched to Ban^ras reached that station on 
„ the 24th March. Forty-six men of the Madras Bifles 

townnmu were instantly despatched to Azamgarh. The 
. following day a hundred and fifty men of the 37th 
Benment from Ghfizipfir, and two days later a 
hundred and thirty of the same regiment, reached Azamrarh, 
and penetrated within the intrenchment before it had neen 
attacked by the rebels. Colonel Dames of the 37th then 


* “ Mon oher Alava, Marmont eat perdu.' 
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assumed the command. On the 27th he attempted a sortie with 
two hundred Europeans, two guns, and sixty Madras Cavaliy, 
and, though successful at firs^, was repulsed with the loss of one 
officer and eleven men killed and wounded. He then re- 
treated into the intrenohment, and thenceforward acted on the 
defensive. 

The express despatched to Allah&b&d reached that place on 
the 27th. Lord Canning was at Allah&b&d. The 
news caused him anxiety. Knowing what sort of a 
man Kiinwar Singh was, that ho possessed audacity 
and courage, and' that he knew the value of time in '' 

military operations, he realised at once the danger of the 
situation. He saw how possible it was for the 
JagdispAr chieftain, reinforced as he daily was by 
troops who h^ escaped from Lakhnao, to overwhelm magnitude. 
Milman at Azamgark, and then, rapidly traversing 
the eighty-one miles which sepaiuted that place from Banaras 
then almost unganisoned, to seize that important city, and thus 
sever the communications between Calcutta on the one side and 
the Governor-General of India at Allahabdd and the Com- 


mander-in-Chief of the army at Lakhnao on the other. 

Just then the headquarters and right wing of the 13th Light 
Infantry happened to be at Allahlibnd. The officer 
commanding that regiment was Colonel Lord Mark 
Kerr. For the moment that officer and the wing he k»«t to push 
commanded constituted the only means upon which 
Lord Canning could depend to conjure away the 
danger. Lord Canning sent for Lord Mark, and explained to 
him the position. liord Mark comprehended it on the instant. 
That same evening he sot off for Banaras with the wing of his 
regiment, and, having full powers to pick up and take with him 
whatever troops he might meet, to push on with all speed to 
Azamgarh. 

For the required service there was not in the British army 
an officer bettor qualiiied than Lord Mark Kerr. Spare of body, 
active, a splendid horseman, inured to fatigue, endowed with a 
courage and coolness which shone with greater lustre in the 
presence of danger, ho was the t^e of the daring and resolute 
British officer. He had commandM his regiment in the Crimea. 
In India he had excited the wonder of his comrades, those 
especial^ of the Indian service, by the immunity with which, 
bareheaoM, he was able to dare the rays of the powerful ludian 
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stm. A stern disciplinarian, lie was just, and, being just as 
well as stem, be was beloved by bis men. He appreciated 
even tbe many good qualities of ihe natives of India whom be 
was combating, and advocated tbe policy of mercy after repres- 
sion. But that be was resolved to repress be snowed by tbe 
eagerness witb wbiob be set out on tbe mission confided to bim 
by the Governor-General. 

Lord Mark Kerr, and the wing of bis regiment, three hundred 
and ninety-one strong, including nineteen officers, then set out 
that same evening, nached Banaras on tbe Slst March, picked 
up there a troop — fifty-five men and two officers — of tbe Queen’s 
Bays, seventeen gunners and one officer, witb two 6-pounder 
guns and two 5^-incb mortars, and started thence for Azamj^rb 
at ten o’clock on tbe night of tbe 2nd April. His entire force 
consisted, then, of twenty-two officers and four hundred and 
forty-four men. 

Marching with all speed. Lord Mark Kerr reached Sarsdna, 
eight miles from Azningarh, tbe evening of the 5tb. 
There he received, and during tbe night continued 
witWn right to receive, most pressing letters from the staff officer 
Anmgarb. at Azamgarh, mgging him to push on without 
the *^*n.*^ a moment’s delay. But hurriedly to march a force 
of four hundred and forty-four men, tired from a 
long journey, across a country utterly' unknown to any of them, 
to reliev'o a place besieged by an army whose numbers certainly 
exceeded five thousand, and might amount to fifteen thousand, 
was an idea not to l>e entertained by a prudent commander. 
Defeat would but precipitate the evil he had been sent to avert. 
Lord Mark Kerr, then, wisely resolved to defer bis march till 
the dawn of day should approach. 

He set out at 4 o’clock on the morning of the 6th — €h>od 
Friday — a reconnoitring party of the Bays, with whom was 
Lord Mark, leading the way. After a march of two 
w the oSf* hours, one of the Q'icen’s Bays pointed out to Lord 
Mark that the banked ditches to the right and left 
wore crowded with armed men, lying in ambush 
and evidently on the look-out for him. His mind was instantly 
made up. Pretending not to observe these, he dismounted 
himself and made his cavalry dismount, and kept them halted 
till his train of elephants, camels, and carts, two miles in length, 
should close up. This continued for an hour or more, the 
enemy thinking all the time tlmt he had the British relieving 
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force eeoare in hie grasp. As soon as they arrived on the spot, 
he despatched a company of the 13th to the right front to mear 
the ditdbes of the enen^. in this he so far succeeded, that 
the rebels fell back on their left, but almost at the same time 
a heavy fire opened from the buildings and the 
mango g^ves of which I have spoken, and which, 
on the left of the road from the IBritish advancing 
line, constituted the enemy’s right. Lord Mark threw out 
his men in ‘skirmishing order and brought up the guns, which, 
at a distance of five hundred yards, began to throw shrapnel 
on to the enemy’s threatening left, where Ktinwar Singh was 
conspicuous on a white charger, llie enemy’s infantry, how- 
ever, were so numerous that they were able to spread out all 
round him, on his rear as well as on his flanks, and it required 
all the soldierly skill of the British leader to keep them at 
a distance. Lord Mark’s position was complicated 
by the necessity of defending the large train of cuUie«ofhia 
animals accompanying the force, and the capture 
of which would, naturally, be a special object of the rebels. 
These animals, when the action had begun, had tiimod round 
with fright and bolted to the rear, the mahouts clinging to 
the elephants, whilst the drivers, descending from the carts, 
had run off, calling upon the trees and bushes to cover them. 
Everything now depended upon Lord Mark’s ability to make 
head against the enemy. Up to this time, when the figh'£ 
had lasted an hour, though he still held the position he had 
taken up, he had made no impression upon them ; and just at 
the moment he could discern in rear of meir skirmishers their 
reserves forming up in quarter-distance column, whilst a large 
body was being detached with the evident purpose of penetrat- 
ing between him and the baggage animals. In this, before long, 
the rebels partly succeeded ; for they set fire to many of the 
carts. 

The situation was now veiy critical. Lord Mark, whilst 
trying to defend bis flanks and his rear, had 
gradually pushed on the two 6-pounders alrcady 
mentioned to within sixty yards of the main buila- J*' Jf 
ing, but their fire still produced but little effect on 
its walls. He had been anxious to ti^ the effect of shelling, bat 
two mortars had been halted m a very disadvantageous 
position for that purpose, and to move them, so that they 
would be brought to bear with effect it was now necessary to draw 
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- them back a short distance. Bnt this ooald not he 
done. The movement to the rear was inieroreted 
would h*re ^ retreat, and the enemy advanced witJS loud 
^ shouts. He felt the main huUding was the key of 

the enemy’s position, and must be carried at any pride. At 
last the two 6-poundors succeeded in eflecting a smidl breach 
ill its outer wall, and, the volunteers being called for, some 
thirty or forty men mshod to the storm. They found the 
breach not quite practicable; but, far from falling. back, they 
sot to work vigorously to eiilargu it. Their labours disclosed 
an inner wall as yet uninjured. Upon this Lord Mark ordered 
them to sot fire to the roof and wooden portions of 
the building, then to fall back. They cJbeyed tins 
order with alacrity and effect. It was a splendid 
piece of work, for, shortly after they had fallen back, and the 
firing had recommenced from one gun— the other 
being used to prevent the enemy from pressing too 
ch>Bely oil the British rear — the flames iTora the firo 
the stonners had kindh tl forced the enemy to evacuate th» 
building. Instantly, Lord Mark, who had" just organised a 
second assault, sent tire Bays to th»! front. The rebew did not 
await the shock of their cliargo, and space was at once cleared 
for a further advance. 

But, while the position uf the enemy in front was being thus 
forced, they had complctoil the circle, and were now 
ww* attacking the rear of L(»rd Murk'.H small force. In 
Inlin Sack this part of the field a high emliankment crossed 
vwl'e.* the road. This embankment the enemy now seized 
tasiruK*- and opened from it a heavy mnsktitry fire. Captain 
Wilson Jones of the IJth, commanding the company 
of that regiment which formed the rear guard, at once faced 
about and charged them. He drove the enemv back, but lost 
his own life. 

Lord Mark's position was now peculiar. He had pierced the 
tort .v»Tk cn^^niy’s centre ; the way to Azamgarh lay open to 
h aves the him ; on his left, the rebels, terrified by the defeat 
mSSJ'ryte!?!' centre, were rapidly falling back ; but, on the 

right, they still menaced him, whilst in his rear the 
night of the carmen and drivers had loft the baggage ezpos^. 
Under these cir^mstanoes, Iiord Mark^ bearing; in mina the 
gr^t object of bis expedition, resolved to leave a sufficient force 
to hold front to the right, whilst he should push on with the 
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main body to Azam^arh, rally to himself, and retam with any 
loyal aipahis he mieht find there, believing that these, on a 
pin(fii, would drive the carts. He probably calculated that the 
enemy, believing themselves threatened by the 
the movement, would be glad to retreat while they 
oould. Sending, then. Major Tyler of the 13th, a 
oool and capable officer, to command the rear and baggage 
guards, he pushed forwaid on the Azamgarh road. 

His anticipations were almost immediately realised. The 
enemy’s left wing, frightened by his forward 
movement, boat a hasty retreat. Tlien, as if by 
magic, many of the carters and drivers and mahoute 
reappeared, and Major Tyler pushed on rapidly after ^ ’ 
his chief. No further opposition was offered to Lord Mark. A 
village which had to be traversed, and which might have been 
easily defended with a few men, was abandoned. The stone 
bridge across the river leading to the intrenchment 
was reached at 11 o’clock. This bridge had been 
rendered impassable by tbe rebels, and after their 
fiight they still continued to maintain a heavy fire on it. It 
was repaired under this fire by Lieutenant Oolomb, R.A., 
acting under the orders of Lord Mark. As soon as it bad been 
rendered serviceable. Lord Mark sent for the Madras Biflos from 
the intrenchment, and despatched them to aid in escorting the 
carts and elephants. They accomplished this task without 
opposition, and the baggage was brought in in safety. 

This gallant action reflects the greatest credit on the troops 
and the commander. Lord Mark was accom- 
panied by Lieutenant-Colonel Longden of the 10th 
Foot and Mr. Venables, the daring indigo-planter, iiJtk Kerr, 
whose previous gallant achievements have brought 
him more than once before the reader ; and no doubt the previous 
experience of these two gallant men was useful to him. But 
he was the leader ; upon him it depended whetlicr to advance 
against numbers or to retreat before numbers. Upon his 
shoulders rested the responsibility, and to him must be accorded 
the praise. When it was urged upon him by these brave men to 
abandon the convoy and to make for the intrenchment, he merely 
replied “ Wait a bit ; we’ll win yet,” and persevered. The 
number against whom ho contended did not, at the lowest compu- 
tation, fau short of four thousand men, and probably greatly 
exceeded it. Against these, deducting his ba^^e gairdb, be 
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ootild not pnt in line more than three hundred men. In the 
daring, the oonduot, and the suocoss of the achievement. Lord 
Mark Kerr’s relief of Azamgarh may be classed with Yinoent 
Eyre’s relief of Arab. 

Nor, whilst awarding Lord Mark Kerr this high praise for 
his daring, can History deny him the nut inferior 
merit of militaiy prudence. The imploring letters 
he received for immediate aid on his arrival at 
Sarsdna mi^ht have induced a less prudent com- 
mander to start that night on an on*aud, the accomplishment of 
which successfully might avoII be supposed to depend on the 
most absolute promptitude. There can be no more tormenting 
pressure on llie mind of a commander than the knowledge that 
hia oountrjrmen within a few miles of him may perish for want 
of immediate relief ; that the few hours of the night, well 
employed, would bring them that relief; but that prudential 
oonsidcrations compel him not to use those hours. Lord Mark 
Kerr felt that pressure, and yet had the wisdom to resist 
it. , 

The state of affairs at Azamgarh was bad indeed. Milman’s 
force, after its precipitate and disastrous retreat, 
marched straight into the intrenchments within 

smgwb. the gaol, leaving the town to the mercy of the rebels. 

But these moved so cautiously that the reinforce- 
ments of which I have 8{H>ken * were able to enter. Two days 
later, the rebels occupied the town and beleagiirod the gsml. 
Fortunately, this was surrounded by a deep ditch, and Khnwar 
Singh did not care to risk an assault. He invested the place, 
and trusted to the effects of famine and an unremitting fire. 
He even had it in contemplation to blockade the gaol and to 
march on Bandras, and there can be no doubt that tikis 
programme would have been carried out but for the splendid 
achievement of Tiord Mark Kerr. 

The action fought by Lord Mark h<^ cost the British a 
casualty list large in proportion to the numbmr en- 
guged, eight officers and men being killed and 
thirty-four severely or dangerously wounded. At 
such a price the defeat of Kiinwar Singh was cheaply 
purchased. That leader had showed himself greater as a 
strategist than a tactician. His plan of campaign was ad- 


* Fide page 320-1. 
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xnixablet but in carrying it into execution be committed many 
serious errors. Milman gave him a great, an unexpected 
opportunity. Ho bad that officer at his mercy. When Milman’s 
men were waiting for tboir breakfast in the mango grove near 
Atraul^ it was in the pow .r of K<inwar Singh to cut them off 
from Azamgarh. He preferred to attack them in front. Then, 
when he had forced him to fall back, he did not press the 
pursuit with sufficient vigour. A capable commander would 
still have cut them off. Once having seen them housed in 
Azmngarh, he should have left a portion of his force 
to blockade them, pressed on with the remainder 
towards Bandras, and occupied a position in which fouetacuos. 
he could have engaged Lord Mark Kerr with 
advantage. He had at his disposal, it subsequently transpired, 
about twelve thousand men. To oppose these the few men led 
b^ Lord Mark were alone available. Everything was within 
his grasp had he dared to stretch out his hand. The chances 
are that, capable man as he was, ho saw all this. But he was 
not supreme master of the situation. Every petty leader who 
had brought his contingent to serve under him wished to 
dictate a programme. The counsels of the rebels tended, then, 
almost always to a compromise. 

I have now recorded the result of the message sent from 
Azamgarh to Bandras and Allahabad. Another result was 
produced by the message despatched to Lakhnao. What that 
was will be narrated when 1 return to the army still massed 
in the conquered city. 
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CHAPTER III. 

KUNWAR SD70H AT BAT IN WESTERN BIHXb. 

• 

1 LEFT Sir Colin Campbell master, on the 21st March, of Lakhnao. 
I propose to nairate now the measures which ho adopted to reap 
every possible advantage from his conquest. 

Three main objects first presented themselves to his attention. 
The Strengthening of the weiik places 

stilt wm«“n- which had been threatened during his advance ; the 
second, the formation of a movable column for the 
re-conquest of western and north-western Oudh ; the 
third, the re-conqueat of Rohilkhand. Combined with this last 
was the necessity of holding out a hand to the brigade of Seaton, 
left at Fathgarh, and to the columns of Jones and Penny still 
accomplishing, or about to accomplish, the work which had 
remained to be carried out for the complete pacification of the 
North-western provinces. 

On the 24th March Sir Colin detailed a considerable force to 
constitute, for the moment, the garrison of Lakhnao.* The 
command of this force was intrusted to Sir Hope Grant. 

On the 28th the Military Train, the 10th Regiment, and a 
field battery left for Allah4b&d. The same day Sir 
iiAicb. Colin received information of Milman’s disaster near 
sir E. Lngard Azamgarh, narrated in the previous chapter. His 
if ordered to movement to repair the misfortune was as prompt as 
could be desired. On the 29th Sir E. Lugard was 
despatched, with a brigade of infantry (10th,t 34th, 84th), 
seven hun^d Sikh sabres, and eighteen pieces of artillery, by 
the direct road to Azamgarh, taking Atrauli4 m route. Whilst 

* Two troops horse artillery; two field batteries; four ganisoD batteries 
one company engineers ; tliree companies pioneers. 

The 2nd Dragoon Guards; the L&hor Light Horse; 1st Sikh Ohmlry ; 
Hodson's Horse ; the 20th, 28rd, 88th, 5Srd, 90th, 97th BegimenH and 1st 
Madras Fusiliers ; Headquarters 27th Madras Native Infiiotiv ; 5th Panjdb 
Infantry. 

t The 10th had started on the 28th sn route to Bngland, but were reoalled 
by an express that night. 
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Imgard would thus relieve Azamgarh, the advance of Jane 
Banadihr’s force towards^ Faiz4b&d, on their return to Kip&l, 
would, it was hoped, relieve Boworoft, whom 1 left encamped 
at Amorah. 

I propose, in the first instance, to follow the course of Sir 
£. Lugard. But before setting out with him I may state that 
there still remained at Lakhnao four regiments of cavalry and 
eight of infantry, with artillery in proportion, to be accounted 
for. These were constituted as a movable column, at the head 
of which was placed Brigadier-General Walpole. To him 1 
shall revert in due course. 


Lugard left Lakhnao on the 29th March. The distance to 
Azamgarh was fifteen marches. Pushing on as uar.— April, 
rapidly as possible, he reached Sultaupur the 5 th April. He e^e om 
It had been his intention to cross the Gumti at this Maicb. 
place, and march direct on Azamgarh. But to cany out this 
plan would have necessitated a week’s delay. The bridge had 
l^n destroyed by fire, and there were no Itoats. Under these 
circumstances he resolved to continue his march down the right 
bank, and to make, in the first instance, fur Jaunpur. 

A few miles only from Jaunpur, to ^e north-west of it, and 
on the direct road from Sultdnj^r, lies the viUage of 
Tigra. Within four miles of this village a rebel force oie rebels 
of three thousand men, one third of whom wore 
trained sipdhis, and two guns, under the command of Ghul4m 
Hus4n, had appeared on the 10th April, threatening Jaunpur. 
The following day this rebel force attacked and burnt a con- 


siderable village within six miles of Tigra. The afternoon of 
that day Lugard reached Tigra, and heard of the vicinity of the 
rebels. He had made a sixteen- mile march, his troops were 
exhausted, the heat of the day was excessiA-e. He therefore 
resolved to remain whore he was till his men should have rested 


and the sun be less oppressive. Towards evening, however, he 
received information that the rebels were on the move. He at 
once turned out his men, dashed after them, caught and attacked 
them. The nbels attemnted for a moment to stand, but they 
could not resist the terrible onslaught of the cavalry. After a 
short resistance, they turned and fled, leaving eighty killed and 
their two guns on the field. On the side of the 
victors six saw4rs were wounded. There was but 
one killed — ^but the loss was the loss of a most DMtbor 
gallant officer, who had rendered excellent service 
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dtuing the mutiny. He who fell was Lieutenant Ohairles 
HaTelooh, a nephew of the renowned general. 

Lugard marcmed on the next day to Didarganj, relieved the 
Qurkh^s at Jaunpur by three companies of the 37th Begiment, 

, and then pushed on for Azamgarh. On the 14th he 

was within seven miles of tnat place. Azamgarh 
was still invested by the force under E^war Singh, computed 
to be thirteen thousand strong ; but, if that loader had been 
unable to force his way into the British intrenohment when it 
was occupied by Milman’s small force, still less was he capable 
of making an impression upon it after the reinforcements from 
nans of the O-hazipiir and Ban&ras had reached the place. Indeed, 
British gar. the British garrison had been so greatly increabed 
that, had it £^en the field, it might have ended the 
campaign at a blow. Colonel Dames, who commanded, was, 
however, restrained from action by the express orders of Sir 
Colin, and directed to await in his intrenched position the 
arrival of Sir E. Lugard. The rebels, therefore, still occupied 
the town, and still threatened the iutrenchment. On the 
approach of Lugard, on the 15th, Eunwar Singh drew up his 
forces along the banks of the little river Tons,* commanding 
the bridge of boats across it, and resolved to dispute the passage. 
But the wily chieftain had matured plans far deeper than even 
those about him could fathom. He knew very well 
that the soldiers who had failed to stop the small 
force of Lord Mark Eerr would have no chance 
against the more considerable brigade of Sir £. 
_ He therefore so arranged his forces that, whilst those 
upra whom he could most depend should defend the passage of 
the Tons as long as possible, the great bulk, traversing the 
town, -should march with all speed to the Ganges, and, crossing 
that river at or near Gh4zfpiir, should endeavour to readh his 
native jungles at Jagdispiir, there to renew the war. 

Lugard attacked we rebels wi^ great vigour. But fmr some 
...j— time he failed to make any impression upon them. 

They held the bridro of boats with a resolution and 
orowTMM. pejacYerance worthy of veterans, and it was not 
until they had by their long resistanoe ensiu«d the safely of 
their comrades that they feu back. Lugard then erossed the 


▲prills. 

PUnsof 

K6Dw«r 

Stngh. 

Lugard. 


* There are three rivers of this name. That mentioned in the test is 
known as the Nmth-eastetn Tone. Itfsaiioff-ehootlkomthsGht^hid. 
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Tons, and at onoe detaohed balf a trora of hoxse'artilleiy, the 
Milituy Train, and two squadrons 3rd Sikh Caralry in pursuit. 
In this action Mr. Venables, the indi^planter, always to the 
front, always daring, and always, from his intimate acquaintance 
with the country, eminentl} useful, was severely wounded. To 
the regret of every soldier, he died of his wounds. 

He had rendered splendid and unpaid service to his £^vmlu«s. 
country. In the earlier days of the mutiny, when 
^ had been clouded and gloomy, he had set a noble example to 
eveiybody, and, when his station had been abandoned by the 
civilians, had shown the power of preserving order which even 
one resolute Englishman can wield in India. Honour be to his 
memory. 

The rebels had taken every advantage of the firm resistance 
made by their comrades at the Tons, and the pursuers ^ 
had a ^llop of twelve miles before they caught ret^ tat 
sight of tiiem. And when they did see them the 
sight was far from reassuring. Instead of a defeated 
and scattered host seeking safety in flight, they came upon a 
body of men retiring unbroken and in good order. There were 
the men of the old D&n&piir brigade, of the 7th, 8th, and 40th 
Native Infantry covering the retreat of a large body of followers. 
But the pursuers did not hesitate. They charged — to make, 
however, no impression. ** It was all we could do,” wrote one 
of the ofiSoers engaged, **io hold our own against such odds. 
Immediately our cavalry charged they stood and formed square, 
and used to abuse and tell us to come on.” The loss 
of the British was considerable. Hamilton of the makeup?” 
8rd Sikhs, a very gallant officer, was wounded and iSSTtaS. 
unhorsed when charging the squares. As he lay on 
the ground, the rebels cutting at him, Middleton of the 29th 
Foot and Farrier Murphv rushed to his assistimce, and succeeded 
in rescuing his body, which otherw^ would have been cut to 
pieces. The wounds Hamilton received were, however, mortaL 
iTltunately, by great daring, the British forced the enemy to 
fall back; but they fell back in perfect order, leaving only 
three of their guns in the hands of the assailants, who had com- 
pletely fkiled to break them.* The British, therefore, halted 

* A little after the rescue of Hamilton, a bodv of rebels dashed forward, 

with talwirs drawn, to out down a wounded and dismounted troopew of the 
udt&Kty tma. Agun. did Middleton dash forward, drive them badk, and, 
dtanwanttigt ptaoe the wounded trooper on his hone. 
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at Kath«ipiir» where they had fbnght, watoh^ the enemy di» 
appear in the direction of the Qangee, thm cent their uUed 
and wonnded into Azamgarh, with a requeat for reinfbtoe' 
menta. 

Lngazd, after orossinff the Tons, had pitched hie camp, and, 
, „ drawing to nimeelf the ffarriaon of Azamgani, was 

Do^iuin preparing to move actively against two rajahs, allies 

of Kdnwar Singh — ^who, after the battle, had taken a 
northerly direction towards Oudh — and to watch the reuniting 
portions of Ghul4m Hus^n’s force. But, the moment 
Aprti le-n. received the report of the pursuing column halted 
at Nathupur, he detached Brigadier Douglas at the head of a 
wing of the 37th, the 84th, one company Madras Ri/los, four guns 
Major Cotter’s battery Madras Artillery, two 5i-iuch mortars, to 
reinforce them. Douglas started at once, and reached Nathupur 
that night (16th April). 

Meanwhile Kiinwar Singh had halted at the village of 
Ktinwar Naghai, about fourteen miles from Nathupur. The 
st^hiuaM reasons which influenced Run war Singh, at so 
•tNagiML critical a conjuncture, to discontinue bis retreat, 
cannot be divined. It is fair to believe, however, that know- 
ing, firom the custom of his enemy, he would be pursued, he 
hoped to be able to strike that enemy a blow so disabling as to 
permit him to continue his retreat without further molesta- 
tion. Certain it is that he had occuxiiod a strong position, and 
arranged his forces with considerable skill. Occupying gsoves 
of large trees, he had covered his front with breastworks, and 
bod disposed his guns so as to reap the greatest possible advan- 
DooitiM tage from their working. Here Douglas found him 
•tuSuhim on the morning of the 17th, and here he attacked 
him. But again did E6nwar Singh display great 
tactical ability. He kept Douglas at bay till he had secured 
two lines of retreat for his main columns, which he had divided. 

He then fell back leisurely, and, though many of his 
men were cut up, they maintained to the end of the 
day their determined and orderly attitude. As soon 
as Douglas’s pursuit — continued for four or five 
milo9 — relaxed, the two divided columns reunited, 
and took up a position for the night. 

Douglas lay that night at Ahtisi, within six miles of the 
rebels. Early next morning he started again in 
pursuit. But the rebels had bem equally prompt, 
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and mardhed tihatday witiioiit molestation to Kagra^* dMiieeii 
miles distant. They were followed all day hy tim British 
cavalry and horse artillery, but the infantry did not joome 
up in time to permit Douglas to engage. He encamped that 
night within three or four milra of the enemy's position. 
But Kdnwar Singh was well served by his spies. Bo sooner 
had he heard that the British had halted for the night than he 
broke up his camp, marched to Sikandarpfir, crossed 
the Qh&gr4 by the ford near that place, and pushed ^nwmr 
on to Manohar, in the Ghdzipur district. There he 
and his followers halted, wearied and hungry, ^ 
hoping they might have time for sleep and food before their 
pursuers should appear. 

But Douglas was determined to allow them little time for 
either. At midnight on the 18th he heaid of their 
move towards Sikandarpur. At 2 o’clock in the 
morning he was on their track, and marching all rt-achra 
day, picking up many stragglers as he proceeded, he 
bivouacked that night within four miles of Ktinwar Singh’s 
position. He did not rest there lung. Hoping to catch the 
enemy, he turned out his men at a very early hour on the 20th, 
and, marching rapidly, found himself at daylight in front of his 
still resting enemy. 

That position was neither so strong nor so well chosen os 
that at Naghai. The defence consequently was less 
dotermiueJ, and the disaster was greater. Douglas *®' 

advanced his infantry under cover of a fire from his TOmpieteiy 
guns, at the same time that he threatened the defi-atsthe 
enemy’s right with his cavalry. The rebels made Ma^hSr. 
no stand, but fled in disorder, leaving on the field a 
brass 9-pounder gun, several limbers and waggons, an immense 
quantity of ammunition, a large amount of treasure, a number 
of carts and bullocks, four elephants, and the colours of the 
28th Begiment Native Infantry, which were found wrapped 
round the body of a Subahddr who was shot. The rebels were 
pursued for six miles, but, in pursuance of a preconceived plan, 
their several columns took different routes, to reunite again at a 
given hour of the night at some settled spot. Where this spot 
was Douglas found it impossible to discover. Acoordin^y, 


* Saara is a town in the Xzamnrh district. It lies forty-five miles to the 
east of the town of that name on me load to ChapriL 
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when darkness set in, he bivouacked, prepared to move early <m 
the morrow. 

But Euuwar Singh had displayed his oustomaiy subtlety. 

His object was to cross the Ganges. He had im> 

anSbdndM '*'^® Country p^ple and on many of his 

cnm^rtegs owu following, that having no boats it would be 
necessary to cross the river on elephants, of which a 
intoBUilr. Certain number still remained. By this report he 
hoped to deceive the English general. But, mean* 
while, ho had, by means of his agents, collected a sufficient 
numbCT of boats at Seopur Ghat, seven miles below Ballia. 
When, therefore, night full, he marched off to this point, and 
outwitting Colonel Cumborlege, who, with two regiments of 
Madras cavalry, was waiting to pounce upon him at Ballia, 
succeeded in embarking all his men except tw'O hundred before 
the British appeared on the scene. Douglas, indeed, 
^ ~ had started in pursuit at 2 o’clock in the morning, 

but, misled by the false information circulated by Kiinwar Singh, 
he only reached the right track in time to cut off the two hun- 
dred men of whom I have spoken, to capture some elephants 
and another brass gun, and to sink one — the last— of the enemy's 
boats. 

E^nwar Singh thus crossed the Ganges in safety. He made 
his way without delay to his ancestral domain at 
Jagdispur. Here he found his brother, Amar Singh, 
with several thousand armed villagers ready to sup- 
port him. Etinwar Singh posted these and the few men who, 
after crossing the Ganges, had adhered to his fortunes, in the 
jungles covering his castle — the same thick jungles which Vin- 
cent Eyre had forced on the 12th August of the preceding year. 

But if, as I have already had occasion to remark, there was 
no William Tayler to exorcise a vigilant supervision over the 
several districts of western Bih6r, neither was there a Vincent 
Eyre to retrieve the errors of the Bengal Government. It 
happened that Arah was at this time occupied by a party of 
a hundred and fifty men of the 35th Begiment, a nundred and 
fifty of Battray’s Sikhs, and fifty sailors of the Naval Brigade, 
the whole under the command of Captain Le Grand of the 

* The . town which gives its name to this glui^ Seopur Dlar, is two miles 
fimm the northern bank of the Ganges, and five ndles north*east ftont BalUa. 
which is a flomishing town with a mooicipality. 
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86tli. Le Grand, Rowing well wliat Tinoent 
had aocemplished in the same locality; how, with mSmto 
a smaller force at his disposal, he had beaten an 
enemy certainly not less r imerous. and far better armed and 
disciplined than the enemy now occupying the same position, 
determined, if possible, to emulate his example. Accordingly, 
on the 23rd April, he marched from Arah with the ^ ru as 
force I have mentioned, and two 12-pounder howit- ** 
zers. Early on the morning of the 23rd he came upon the little 
army of Ednwar Singh. It consisted of about two 
thousand men, dispirited, badl^ armed, and without St.'^ **“** 
guns. It occupied the thick jungle, about a mile 
and a half in depth. Le Grand began the action with a fire 
from his two howitzers. These, however, seemed to make no 
impression on the enemy, and the infantry were then brought 
up to make the charge which, when they are well led, has never 
failed against Asiatics. The exact course of the events which 
followed has never been clearly explained. But this is certain, 
that at a critical moment of the advance into the thick jungle, 
when the men in extended order were about to rush forward 
with a cheer, the bugler sounded the retreat. By 
whom the order to sound was given, or whether it 
was intended to sotmd the retreat, is not known. 

The effect of it on a scattered body of men unable to see each 
other was to cause irretrievable confusion. To repair it Le 
Grand used every means in his power, but in vain. The evil 
had been done. The men fell back in disorder, followed by the 
enemy, and, abandoning the howitzers, fied to Arah. The 35tili 
Buffei^ very severely. Two-thirds of their number, amongst 
them Le Grand and two officers, were either killed* or died 
from heat-apoplexy on the retreat. The gunners, refusing to 
retire, were killed at their guns. The disaster was complete. 

This disaster threw the district once more into disorder. A 
panic ensued at the station of Chaprd, and expresses 
were sent from Dan&pfir to Brigadier Douglas, 
urging him to cross the river without delay. Doug- 
las, amose incessant pursuit of Etinwar Bingh with- 
out tents had tried his men to the utmost, had been inclined, 
when the rebel chief had escaped his dutches, to wait till his 

* The oaaualtiM were in killed : SSih, a himdred and two men; 

dneteen ; Sikhe, nine ; offlocra, three. 
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heavjr baggage should arrive. But, on receipt of the expresses 
from D&nipdr, he mossed the Ganges, 25th April, at Sfna Gh4t, 
pushed on tbe 84th Foot and two guns to Aran on the 29th4 and 
followed himself two days later. 

But, before Douglas could act against the rebels, a material 
Death of change had taken place in the conduct of their 

Khnwar ^fiairs. Whether Eunwar Singh was wounded at 

the action fought at Manohar, or, whether, as some 
of his followers aver, as he was crossing the Gauges, this is 
certain, that immediately on his arrival at Jagdispur he under- 
went amputation of the wrist. Ho was an old man, and the" 
shook was too much fur him. He died three days after he had 
defeated Le Grand. - 

Eunwar Singh was succeeded by his brother Amar Singh. 

Though hardly the eq^ual of his brother in militaiy 
Singh •no- skill, Amar Singh was not one whit behind him in 

**** energy and resolution, and the manner in which he 

conducted the operations which followed loft little to be desired 
in a partisan leader. 

The rebels, after defeating Le Grand, had followed up their 
victory by an attack on Arab. Thoiigh repulsed, 
they still continued to threaten it, and, as their num- 
bers were daily augmenting, Douglas thought it 
advisable to await the arrival of Lugard, who had 
warned him of his approach. 

who, since 1 last spoke of him, had remained at 
Azamgarh, occupied in clearing the surrounding 
districts, had no sooner heard of Ednwar Singh’s 
successful passage of the Ganges and the disaster of 
Le Grand, than he set off with a portion of his brigade, crossed 
the sacred stream on the 3rd and two following days of May, 
and marched at once to the neighbourhood of Arab. 

The news he received there led Lugard to believe that the 
rebels, who were reported to number eight thousand, 
were intrenching themselves in the jungle between 
Bihiyi and Jagdisphr. He resolved, therefore, to 
occupy with his main body a imsition in front of the western 
face of the jungle, guarding Arah with a detachment, whilst • 
Cblonel Oorfield, commanding a small force at S£sar6m, should 
mardi from that quarter to his aid. 

Lugard reached Bihiy& on the 8th, sent back thence the 
detachment to guard Arah, and then marched on the 9th to a 
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plain a little to the west of Jagdisptir. Here he intended 
to halt to await the arrival of Corfield. But the 
enemy’s action forced him to change his plan. On the 
afternoon of that day Amar '^ingh, covering his movement by a 
threatened attack on Lugard’s camp, marched from the jungles 
with'the bulk of his following in the direction of Arab. Forced, 
then, to attack at once, Lugurd checked the advance on Arah 
with his cavalry and guns ; then, dividing his force into three 
columns, he drove the enemy before him, and occupied Jagdis- 
piir. In this operation he did not lose a single man killed, and 
only a few were wounded. The rebels fell back on Satwarpur, 
a village in the jungle district. 

The day following, Lugard, sensible of the necessity of fol- 
lowing up his advantage, set out in pursuit. On progress «r 
the 11th he was joined at Piru, seven miles south- «»* cam- 
west of Jagdispiir, by Coi-field, who, fighting almost 
daily and always succcssfnll}', had made his way from Sasar&m. 
That same day he surprised and defeated the rebels at Hatampiir. 
From this date, skirmishes w’ere of daily occurrence. On the 
12th, Lugard beat the rebels at Jathin, whilst Corfield drove 
them from Ihivim. On the 20th they were again beaten, though 
they managed to kill an officer, Dawson, of the MilitJiry Train. 
Lugard, however, avenged liis death on the 27th by intiioting a 
crushing defeat upon them at Dalilpur, recapturi- g the two 
howitzers they had taken from Le Grand. On this r>ccasion he 
did not lose a single man. 

But these victories did not crush the rebellion in the district. 
On each occasion the rebels, knowing every inch of .j-,,, 
the country, di-persed to reunite in nearly the same Msient da- 
strength as before. Dividing themselve’; into small rebels!'”*^ 

S arties, they organised a system of freebooting, 
angerous to life and property, and threatening to ^ 
the stations, the peaceful villages, and th(% isolated 
lK)sts all over the country. It was impossible to wage a war of 
extermination. Yet the jungles offered the rebels a means of 
defying for a series of mouths disciplined soldiers led by skilled 
and capable generals. In vain were their positions 
marked, encircled, and then marched upon from 
•different quarters. The smallest delay on the part msSmm 
of one of the converging columns gave the rebels the « 
opportunity, of whi^ they were ever prompt to avail wuii 
uemsdves, to escape. Nor was it until the genius 
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of a staff ofiScer serving under Douglas devised a plan, based 
upon his experience of its cfTicicno^ elsewhere, that a certain 
means wus attained for the extermination or expulsion of the 
persistent rel>els. The nature of that plan will be developed in 
' the pages which follow. 

After the defeat at Dalilpur on the 27th, the reliels broke up 
into small parties, and commenced their new trade of marauding 
on a large scale. One party attacked and destroyed 
indigo factory^ near Diimraun, another plundered 
the village of Bujpur near Baksar, a third threatened 
the railway works on the Karainndsd. The^o proceedings spread 
dismay and disorder throughout the Sh^hahdd district. 

In the campaign up to the point which 1 hav-> now reached, 
the British troops had suffered greatly from the heat and ex- 
posure to the sun. But, in the presence of the occurrences just 
recorded, Lugard was compelled to keep them 
actively employed. To facilitate their movements 
and to lessen the chances of the escape of the enemy, 
he set to work to intersect the jungles by roads. On the 2nd 
June, ho divided his force into two parts, the one at 
Eeshwd, the other at Dalilpur, opposite points on 
the edge of the jungle. Between those ho cut a broad road. 

Occupying this with a line of posts as a base, he 
atbicked the rebels from the outside on the 4th, and 
defeated them with great slaughter, the 10th and 
84th showing great dash and daring. But still many managed 
to escape. 

It would be tedious to follow the course of every skirmish ; 

to show how Douglas pursued the rebels with energy 
and vigour towards Baksar, and how the main body 
comnund yet managed to elude his pursuit ; how they again 
and again baffled Imgard. Ho could beat but could 
not crush them, lie had not, in fact, the means of 
maintaining a continuous and crushing pursuit. The rebels, 
therefore, mough repeatedly l>eaten, were able to rally at a 
distance and return by a circuitous route to the comer of the 
jungle. But, by the 15th June, Lugard had so far succeeded 
that the rebels had been expelled to a further distance from the 
jungles than had ever been the case previously, and he was able 
to report that the task entrusted to him had been practically 
completed. Wearied and broken down by the unparalleled 
hardships of the contest, Lugard was in fact forced 1^ the state 
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of bis health to resign bis command and proceed to- England. 
The troops were then ordered into quarters. But they had 
scarcely retired from the field, when the rebels, strong in a con- 
viction of real success in ; te past, and confident that the rainy 
season would secure them immunity for the four months to 
come, reoccupied their old j>ositions, their numbers daily in- 
creased by recruits from all ])art8 of the country. 

It was under these circumstances that Brigadier Douglas, C.B., 
was apjroiuted to succeed Lugard. Ho had no sine- jnne— sept. 
cure. He had not even assumed command when he 
heard that, owing to the manoeuvres and intrigues of 
Amar Singh, the rol^el prisoners in the gaol at Gay& had been 
released, and, joined by the police and the convicts, had driven 
the English into their intrenchmeut. This outrage 
— which was speedily repaired — was followed up by 
a raid into the station of Arab, the garrison of 
which had been cunningly enticed away, and by the 
burning of a gentleman’s bungalow. The civil authority had, 
in fact, everywhere disappeared. 

Under these circumstances, the British authorities resorted to 
stronger measures. First they placed Douglas in 

command of the whole of the disturbed districts as 

far as D^n&piir. Then they augmented the troops ^ 

under his command to a numerical strength of seven * 

thousand. Douglas began at once to work on a 
system. Ho organised strung posts at easy distances from each 
other in all directions. He located his troops in such a manner 
that it would bo easy to mass them at short notice on one 
particular point. Ho sent out trusted Sip&his in disguise to 
penetrate tno designs of the mutineers, and even to bring in 
their leaders, alive or dead. He continued -with great effect the 
practice, initiated by his predecessor, of covering the jungles 
-with roads. Finally, as a supreme remedy, he elaborated a plan 
for driving the rebels into Jagdispiir, as a common centre, and 
for there finishing the campaign — as he had every right to 
expect — ^by the assault and cstpture of that stronghold. 

This plan, it will bo observed, involved the deferring of 
larger operations until October or November. Mean- 
while it was necessary to secure the grand trunk Opewtam 
road. On this rosid, which traverses the lower portion Mriiy d»> 
of the district from east to west, and the safety of 
which was of vital impoi-tancc to Sir Colin Campbell niaa 
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and his army, large bodies of troops under Colonel Turner, C.B., 
97th Begiment, were constantly employed. «For the four mouths 
that followed Turner was unremittingly engaged on this arduous 
but necessary service. 

The rebels on their side were ver^’’ persevering. Amar Singh 
reoccupicd Jagdispiir, and his adherents, in small 
parties, kept the districts in continued disturlmnce 
throughout July, August, and September. They 
seemed to be ubiquitous. Many places in opposite directions 
were attacked about the same time. Their principal depreda- 
tions, however, were confined to the country south of the 
Ganges and west of the Son river. 

It is true they met several reverses. On the f th September, 
ineptteof Colonel Walters defeated them at B&mpur; on the 
frequent 20th, Captain French and n party of the 35th de- 

**“*“‘*‘ stroyed their boats on the Son ; on the 1 4th October, 

Mr. Probyn, of the < 'ivil Service, and twenty Sikhs, ran up a 
oi'eek on the Shahabad side of the river and destroyed four large 
boats defended by three hundred and seventy-five Sipdhis and a 
hundred hor.<emen — a most gallant performance. Not the less, 
however, did the rebels continue to threaten Arab ; 
they even attackcnl the cavalry picket at that station. 

But the end was now approaching. The rainy ^ason was 
for pussiug away. In one point of view it would have been 
beghmiDg advisable to defer serious operations until it had actually 

passed. It was feare«l,howcver, and not without reason, 
that on the complete cessation of the rains, the rebels, 
thoroughly aware of the preparations made against them, would 
cross the S6n and carry rapine and the sword into the districts 
which had up to the time been free from their presence. Conse- 
quently Douglas resolved to licgin operations on the 13th October. 

On the 9th of that month he set out from Ddndpur to cany 
OnUwisth execution the plan he had carefully and elabor- 

ately devised. The ground was still swampy, and 
this was likely to prove a material disadvantage in 
a campaign the success of which depended upon the 
exact punctuality of arrival at a given point of 
several converging columns.* But Douglas had 
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^ It may be convenient to state that the district in question may be roughly 
described as a triangle, each side of which measured fifty miles. It was 
bounded on the norw by the Gaii^s, on tho east by the Son, and on the 
west and south trmiSYersely by the hilly districts of Hfrsdpiir. 
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taken his measures with precision. From several points he set 
in motion, on the 43th October, seven different columns, the 
object of all being to drive the rebels before them to the common 
centre, Jagdispiir, there to "all upon them and finish the cam- 
piugn at one stroke. 

Access crowned his earlier combats. On the I4th 
Douglas drove the rebels out of K&ris&t. On the 
16th, Dumford, leading the Baksar column, defeated within the 
them, though after a determined resistance, at Kamp- 
s4gar. On the 17th Turner’s column headed and 
defeated them at Piru, and followed hotly in pursuit. These 
movements had been so thoroughly executed that the rebels, 
numl)ering four thousand five hundred, were pressed in on all 
sides towards the centre, and it was known on the evening of 
the 17th that they were all within the circle, the outlets on the 
outer ring of which were watched by the seven converging 
columns. 

Douglas believed that ho had them, and he had a right to 
believe it. Nothing but a mistake on the part of 
one of the leaders of the seven Cidumns could save 
them, and ho had impressed his orders so strongly columns u> 
on those leaders, and had made them see so clearly 
the issue at stiike, that he ha<l every reason to feel 
confident. Tie fixed the assault for noon of the following day. 
The result showed the mistake of reckoning with absolute 
certainty on the success of a manoeuvre, the threads of which 
are in the hands of seven men, the failure of any one of whom, 
whether from accident or stupidity, would spoil the combina* 
tion. The failure of one man out of the seven effectively 
ruined Douglas’s wcll-thou gat-out plan. Six of the 
columns converged punctually to the common centre, 
only to find ^e place evacuated. The seventh 
column, commanded by Colonel Walters of the 53rd, reiwia 
had been delayed five hours by an inundation con- 
sequent on the cutting of embankments, and the rebels had 
escaped by the outlet he had left them ! 

It was at this period that the staff officer to whom I. have 
alluded in a preceding page submitted to the general 
a plan which he believed would meet the difiiculties 
of - the case. The staff officer, who was no other 
than Blajor Sir Henry Havelock, Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General of the force, had, in his experience of Franks’s Mvanoe 
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'vrithout cavalry from the eastern frontier of Oudh to Lakhnoo, 
noticed the enormous service which a few mounted soldiers of 
the 10th Foot, oanying rifles on horseback, had been able to 
render. Conceiving the idea, some time before Douglas had set 
out from D&n&pdr, that the services of a few men might be 
advantageously utilised in a similar manner, he had caused forty 
riflemen of the 10th Foot to be hastily trained by Captain 
Bartholomew of that regiment. He now proposed 
to Douglas, to employ the men so trained as mounted 
infantry — as men, that is to say, who could pursue 
and overtake the enemy, then, dismounting, hold them in check 
till the main force should arrive. Douglas gave his cordial 
assent. Whereupon Havelock, first increasing the 
forty men to sixty bv volunteers from the 10th, sot out 
to head the rebels, who, he loarnetl, were marching 
towards the Son. He took with him three troops of the 
Military Train and sixty cavalry as supports. 

The orders given to Havelock were to endeavour, by a forced 
Thaptanof uJa*ch, to interpose between the rol)ols and the Son, 
his cam- whilst two coluiiins of infantry should bo despatched 
**“**“■ in the same direction, one to the north, the other to 
the south, of their line of flight, so that, should he succeed in 
turning them, they w'ould find themselves surrounded. 

Havelock set out from his pjst near tfagdispiir at a little past 
Havelock ^ o’clofrk on the night of the l-8th ; he reacho*! Arab 

beads the at 1 o’clock in the morning of the 19th, halted there 

rebels; ^ half hours, and, starting again at half- 

past 7, reached the Son Vjefore the rebels. The latter, fintiing 
themselves headed, halted, remained irresolute for twelve hours, 
and then retraced their steps south-westward. 

Havebick’s mounted column followed, maintaining by patrols 
whot to ^ constant communication with the infantry detach- 
ments, and guiding their movements. The mutinied 
wMtwwd. Sipdhis, now fairly aroused to a sense of their danger, 

put forth their best efforts to out-march their pur- 
suers, and, after an ineffectual attempt to re-enter the Jagdispflr 
jungle, pushed directly westward. The pursuing mounted 
riflemen were sadly embarrassed by rice-fields, inundated to a 
depth of from one to two feet, making one continuous swamp for 
limes. These the rebels on foot avoided by moving along the 
**bandh8,” or ridges used to oonfine the water. StuI Havelook- 
gradually gained on them. On the afternoon of the 29th of 
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October he overtook their rear-guard of four hundred 
infanti^ near Nonddi, and succeeded, by a rifle-fire oveiMn 
maintained by dismounted men on two faces, one di- 
rented on the main borly, ih other on the rear-guard, 
in cutting off the latter from the former, and hemming it into 
the village till Colonel Turner’s infantry cultima should arrive. 
Turner then stormed the village, and slew three 
hundred rebels. About a hundred, the balance, 
dashed out in sheer desperation, but they were at once 
“ringed” in an adjoining field by Havelock’s mounted riflemen, 
who shot them down till their numbers were so reduced that the 
suiiporting cavalry, bursting in on them, sword in hand, sabred 
almost every man. Only three or four, amongst whom was 
Amar Singh himself, disguised, found safety in a neighbouring 
cane-crop. This was the most eflectivo blow that had been 
struck against the Shdhsibud rebels. Its success is to be attri- 
buted solely to the use of the new mounted riflemen, without 
whoso presence the enemy would, as on every former occasion, 
have escaped unscathed through their superior speed. 

The main body of reltels had meanwhile continin-d its flight, 
after several doubles, finally due west. Following on its track, 
Havelock again overtook it after u forty miles’ march, on the 
afternoon of the 21st. The infantry column, under 
Brigadier Douglas's personal command, guided by MumSpur- 
I'eports from the m uinted rifles, had lieen able to 
follow the foe in straight lines from point to jwint of retetoT** ** 
his numerous twistings and doublings, so that, when 
the Sipdhis, thoroughly fagged, halted that afioTiioon to cook, it 
was sufficiently near to be exjiected to take part in the coml»it. 
Havelock’s column approached the rebels while they were thus 
employed ; but, instead of dusbing at them at once, Havelock, 
very wisely, made a circuit, so as to head them towards Douglas’s 
infantry. As soon as ho had reached the proper point he charged, 
drove them from their cooking, and, circling them in on three 
sides with skirmishers, kept them in check for three hours in 
the plain, waiting for the infantry to come up. There was uow 
every hope that the success of the previous day 
would bo repeated, but this expectation was not vbo««^ 
realised. By a mistake of the pei-son guiding (S^^“*** 
Douglas’s infantry, his column was brought up in the 
rear of Havelook’s force instead of behind that of the 
rebels, who at ouoe availed themselves of this error. 
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and slipped out of the opening left for them. Evening, setting 
in at the wiine time, gave them ten hours’ darkness to cover their 
flight. But, thoroughly terrifie<l now at finding that they dould 
not shako off their pursuers, they abandoned all attempt to do 
mischief in the district, and confined all their otTorts to the one 
object of escape. Favoured by the long hours of darkness, and 
by the whole population of the district, who constantly and 
systeuiatioaliy misled the pursuers by false information, they 
marched in the next forty hours sixt 3 '- throe mil s further with- 
out being overtaken, making for a range of hills which bound 
the south-west of the district, and are accessible from the plain 
only by three difficult passes. 

But Havelock’s mounted riflemen, not to be shaken off, again 
overtook the enemy on the evening of the 23rd. 
Havelock* The horscs were by this time so exhausted that it 
overuk's the impossible either to head or to charge the rebels, 
rebels .ind who, drawing up in two solid squares flanking each 
tS'm. ” other, steadily eontinued their wa^' to the hills. 

But at every step men and horses fell in their very 
midst under the long-range rifles of the pursuers, who, while 
thus inflicting a severe punishment, were tliem6elve.s be^'ond 
reach of the enem 3 ’’s muskets. Xot a minute but witnessed the 
capture of baggage-animals, including Amar Singh’s elephant, 
carrying a howdah containing his suit of chain armour. The 
rebels continued, nevertheless, their hurried flight to 
Kaimur hills.* But so great had boon the terror 
practice of insiiired by the now arm, now for the first time in 
RnHa hTriSA- India emploj'ed against them, and from which escape 
seemed impossible, that oven the telegraph wire, 
which it had always lieen their main object to destroy, remained 
uncut along the trunk road which they crossed in their flight ; 
and the whole of the British depot establishments there — of 
vital importance to the regular supply of troops and stores to 
the army under Lord Clyde — remained uninjured. Havelock’s 
loss in this singular pursuit, which covered two hundred and 
one miles in five days and nights, was only throe men killed and 
eighteen wounded. But forty-three horses died of fatigue. 
The rebel loss in the three actions of the 19th, 20th, and 21st 

* The Kainidr raiiKe extends sotith-wcst from latitude 24° 40', longitude 
82°, for about 70 or 80 miles. It has an elevation of ahont 2000 feet. It 
divides the valley of the south-westem Tons, Jabalpiir district, from that of 
’ the Sdn, Sh&li4bdd district. 
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October was not less than five hundred killed, including those 
hemmed in and subsequently destroyed by Colonel Turner’s 
' column at Non&di. 

Thus sixty men, organis* 1 on a novel plan, and aided by a 
handful of cavalry, had effected, with almost nominal 
loss, in five days, what three thousand regular troops 
had for six months failed to accomplish — ^viz. the piaaor 
complete expulsion of four thousand five hundred 
rebels from the province, and the infiiction on them 
of a punishment the impression of which has not to ocb— N ot. 

this day been effaced. When once the inhabitants of 
the district became aware that the enemy was opposed by troops 
against whom they could not only hope for no success in the 
field, but whom it was impossible for them to shake off in fiight, 
their oonfideneo in British power returned, and the restoration 
of order became an easy task. 

Meanwhile, the Jagdispiir jungle had been cut down and 
cleared away. The rebels were gradually driven conpi^ta 
from place to place, their hiding-places being occu- 
pied as the pursuers advanced. It is true that in the 
long pursuit the rebels managed once or twice to pounce up<m 
the baggage of their enemies. But, in its results, the plan 
inaugurated by Havelock was most successful. On the 24th 
November Douglas surprised, by a night march, the main body 
of the rebels at Salia Dahar, in the Kaimur hills, killed many 
of them, and took all their arms and ammunition. Before 
the year ended ho could boast that the district*; under his com- 
mand had been completely cleared. The campaign had been 
more trying, more fatiguing than many which are counted 
more glorious in their results. Never had troops in India made 
longer, or more continuously long, marches. On one occasion, I 
may repeat, the British infiintry marched twenty-six miles a 
day for five days; and the average daily march of Havelook’s 
cavalry was scarcely less than forty miles. 
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• CHAPTER IV. 

THE PROGRESS IN OUDH ANI> ROHILKHAND. ROPE GRANT: PENNY: 

WALPOLE AT RUIYA : COKE : JOHN JONES : SAM BROWNE : 

WILLIAM PEKL : VENABLES. 

I RETURN once more to Lakhnao. Of tho army which conquered 
that city, one division, that commanded by Sir E. Lugard, has 
been disposed of in tho preceding pages. There remain still the 
eorpg iVarmee under Hope Gmnt, and tho division under Walpole. 
I shall deal first with the former. 

On the 9th April, Sir Hope Grant, commanding the force 
Hope Grant already noted,* received instructions in person from 
is ordered to tho Commander-in-Chiof, to march at once with a 
tbe districts. Ran”, twenty-nine miles from Lakhnao, to 

drive thence a body of rebels who had collected there under tho 
famous Maulavi ; then marching eastwards to 3luhammudubad, 
and following the course of the Ghdgra, to reconnoitre a plaoe 
called BitauH, where it was •rumoured the Bcgam of Lakhnao 
with six thousand followers bad taken post ; theiioe to march to 
Kamnagar to cover the march of tho Nip^lese troops on their 
return to NipAl. 

To cany out these instructions, Hope Grant marched from 
Lakhnao on the morning of tho 11th April. He 
took with him Middleton’s battery, Maokinnon’s troop 
of horse artillery, two IS-poundors, two 8-inch how- 
itzers, two 5^-inch Cohom mortars, tho 7 th Hussars, one 8<}uadron 
2nd Dragoon Guards, Wale’s Panj^b Horse, the 2nd battalion 
Rifle Brigade, the .38th Foot, the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, five 
hundred men of Vaughan’s Panj&b Co^ (the 5th), one hun- 
dred sappers and miners with a proportion of engineer offioere— 
in all, RTOut three thousand men. 

A curious incident, emblematio of the progress made by the 


* Vide page 828, note. 
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rebels in the art of daring yet crafty reconnoitring, 
occurred on the night of the following day. Hope the nteh/ 
Grant had encamped about three parts of the way 
'tetween Lakhnao and B4ri. As he lay there that night, a troop 
of irregular cavalry penetrated within the line of pickets, 
which at that point were drawn from Wale’s Horse. When 
challenged, they replied, with the most absolute truth, that 
they belonged to the 12th Irregulars. They did not add that 
their regiment had mutinied so far back as July of the previous 
year, and murdered their commandant.* The pickets, replied 
to in this confident manner, suspected nothing, and allowed the 
new-comers to pass on. The mutineers, having seen all they 
cared to see, quietly slipped out and returned to Ban. 

The plan which the rebel leader, who was no other than the 
Mania vi, adopted on receiving the information which 
the men of the 12th had acquired, did credit to his ^^.t ***“^*^* 
tactical skill. Ho at once occupied a village about 
four miles on the Burl side of the British encampment with his 
whole force. This village w^as covered all along its front by a 
stream, the banks of which on the side nearest to it were high, 
and the ground leading up to which was honeycombed. It was 
a very strong position. The idea of the Maulavi was to hold 
the village with hia infantry, whilst he sent his cavalry by a 
circuitous route to fall on the fianks of the attacking force. It 
was really a brilliant idea ; for the British force, ho 
was aware, would march at daybreak, entirely un- 
suspicions of his presence, and, could he but conceal 
his infantry from view till the British were well within range, 
and restrain his cavalry till the resistaiico from the side of the 
village had begun, the chances of success seemed to be ail in his 
favour. 

But the brilliant idea was spoilt by the mode in which it was 
executed. Hope Grant did indeed march at day- his cavalry 
break, unsuspicious of danger. The bulk of the aret<inpted 
enemy’s cavaliy, avoiding the line of march, was ** 
rapidly gaining a position on his rear, there to fall upon the 
six thousand ca^ which were carrying the bag^ge of the 
force, when their leaders were tempted by the sight of two 
spins in the British advance, lightly guarded by Wale’s Horse» 
to throw to the winds the plan of their general and attempt to 


* YoL m. oage 47. 
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oaptare tlie guns. For a moment fortune seemed to favour 
them. They surrounded the picket, wounded the 
officer commanding it. Lieutenant Prendergast, and 
had the guns in their power. Just as they were 
about to carry them off, however, they caught sight of a troop 
of the 7th Hussars, led by Captain Topham, on the point of 
charging them. Without awaiting the charge, they 
abandoned their prey, galloped off, and endeavour to 
recur to the original |dan. But they had spoilt it. 
The British were now thoroughly awake. Hope Grant made 
prompt arrangements for the protection of his rear guard, and, 
though the enemy made two considerable efforts to capture the 
baggage, they were baffled, first by a splendid charge of the 
7th Hussars troop under Topham, and secondly by a volley. 
The rebels deliA'crcd within thirty yards of them, by two com- 
aie forced to panics of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers. Completely baffled 
retreat, their plans, they then retreated. 

Meanwhile, Hope Grant pushed forward with his infantry to 
the village. He noticed the strength of the position, the dif- 
ficulty it might give him were it well defended. But the pre- 
mature action of the cavalry, while it had ruined the plan of 
the Maulavi, had taken all the heart out of his followers. Pre- 
}>ared to surprise the British force and even to resist should the 
cavalry charge thi'ow it into disorder, they did not 
tbortiSS^** care to meet the assault of the troops which had 
already repulsed the cavalry. Under the circum- 
stances they preferred to wait for a more favourable opportunity, 
and evacuated the village without firing a shut. 

Pushing on to Bdri and ea.stward from that place, Hope Grant 
Hope orant reached Muhammadabdd on the 15 th, and liumnagar 
rushes on on the 19th. Hamnagar was but six miles from 
toiumnsgar. gpot where it was rumoured the Begam 

and her followers had taken post. But the Begam, wise in her 
generation, had not awaited the arrival of the English general, 
and Bitauli was found evacuated. 

Bitauli evacuated, Hope Grant proceeded to look after Jang 
jnngBsiii- Bahddur’s Nipdlese. lie found them at MasanlL 
dsr’sNii^ midway between Bdmnagar and Nawdbganj. Hi 
his journal, the general gives a vivid description of 
the condition of our allies. “ The European officer in command,** 
he writes, ** had great difficulties to contend with in marching 
through a oountxy so filled with rebels. His fbroe consisted <n 
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eight thousand nion with twenty guns ; yet he ootild xheir eondt- 
omy reckon on two thousand men for actual fighting uoii «tescrii)ed 
purposes. He had two thousand sick and four onot!!^ 
thousand carts ; and each of the latter being filled 
with tents, private property, and loot, required, according to 
the usages of these troops, a man to guard it.‘^* * From this 
place Hope Grant marched southwards to protect the road 
between Kdnhpiir and Lakhnao, then threatened at Un&o. After 
some skirmishes of no great moment, in which the 
rebels were invariably dispersed, he reached the fort HopeOnmt 
uf Jal&l&bad, near Laklinao, on the 16th 31ay. Here, returns to 
for the present, I must leave him, to follow the plans i^***"®* 
of the Commander-in-Chief with respect to Bohilkhand. 

It had been determined by the Governor-General, the reader 
will recollect, that the re-conquest of this province coiin>, 
should follow the re-capture of Lakhnao, and Sir pUnsforthe 
Colin Campbell found Lord Canning still firm in this 
respect. He himself would have preferred to wait 
till the hot season had passed. But Lord Canning, with a clear 
idea of the necessities of the situation, insisted on immediate 
action. The rebels who, by Sir Colin’s own carelessness, had been 
allowed to escape from Lakhnao, had fled into Bohilkhand. 
Thence at all costs they must be expelled, with promptitude 
and energy. 

In accordance with this view. Sir Colin arranged to converge 
three columns, starting from different points, on the doomed 
province. One of these, commanded by General Penny, was 
Rented to cross the Ganges at Nadauli and join Walpole’s 
division, marching from Lakhnao, at Mirdnpiir Katra, twenty 
miles to the west of ShAhjahaupur. Another, starting from 
Bdrkf, would penetrate into the province from the north-west. 
Connected, to a certain extent, with these oxierations was a third 
at Fathgarh under Seaton, guarding the south-eastern entrance 


* Hope Qrant’a IneidetUa of the Sepoy War. 

Am these troops took no further part in the war, it may be convenient to 

state here that they continued their retreat from Masaulf towards their own 
country, and effected it without molestation. They reached Gor&khpur early 
in Hay, and resumed their march thence on the 17tb idem. In consequence 
of the number of their carts they experienced scmio difficulty in crossing the 
Gandak at Bagaha, in the Ghamptiran district. Marching thence by way of 
BhetU and Siganli, they crossed the Mipil firontiler early in Jane. 
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into Bohilkliand on tlie one side, and the districts between the 
Ganges and the Jamnah on the other. 

Seaton, left by Sir Colin Campbell, at the end of January, 
in command of the Fatligarh distriot, had employed 
the time which passed till the fall of Lakhnao in 
strengthening the fort of Fathgarh, in removing 
the bridge of boats to a point under the walls of the fort, and 
in practising his artillery at marks on the other side of the river 
near the positions which an advancing enemy would be likely 
to take up. The rebels meanwhile continued to threaten him 
from the Bohilkhaud side of the lhungang4, though they took 
care to keep out of the range of his guns. 

But, as time wont on, and Seaton made no move, whilst re- 
The rebel* inforcements flocked into the rebel camp, the situa- 
thinkof tion became critical. It became still more so when 
rebel Kajali of Muinpiiri, I'ej Singli, entered their 
camp, and incited them to profit by the supineness 
of the British at Fathgarh to cross the Uanges and raise the 
Dudb. 

But Seaton, supine as apparently had been his action, had 
been neither blind nor indifiFerent to the proceedings 
wat^-hoa their of the cucmy. Ho had hehl his hand so long as it 
proceedings, gg^^ied probable that they would remain on the left 
bank of the river ; but the moment they showed a disposition 
t ) attempt to burst the door of the Dndb, he resolved to attaok 
them. 

Hazardous as it was, with his slender force, to assault a 
]x>werful enemy, Seaton could not really act other- 
11*3*2?”*°*** wise. For the occupation of the Diidb by a large 
reined rebel force would close the grand trunk road, and 
cause the preparations, now about to be set in action, 
against Bohilkhand, to bo indefinitely delayed. 

Seaton ascertained that the rebels occupied three strong posi> 
tions: one at Ah'ganj, seven miles from Fathgarh, 
on the further bank of the B4mgang4 ; a second at 
Bangauu, three miles from a ferry on the Gauges, 
twenty-four miles above Fathgarh ; and a tliiru at 
Kankar, in the same direction, twenty-t vo miles 
distant. Now, in the opinion of Seaton, Alfganj was so strong 
as to be proof against attack ; Bangdun was too far off for a 
night’s march. He resolved, then, to attaok Kankar. Kankar 
being situated between Alfganj and Bangaun, he believed, to 


He resolves 
to attack the 
central i 
tloo of in 
rebela. 
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use his own exprossion, that “ if he knocked out the middle 
post the upper one would collapse on the lower.” 

Soy indeed, it proved. Leaving Fathgarh with his small 
force (a thousand infantry three hundred cavalry, 
and five guns) at H o’clock on the night of the 6th Sem**"**** 
April, Seaton reached Eankar by daylight, drove back 
the enemy’s cavalry, and then stormed the villages occupied by 
the infantry, inflicting upon them a loss of two hundred and 
fifty killed and wounded, and taking three guns. In this action 
Lieutenant de Eantzow greatly distinguished him- 
self. Seaton had only five men killed and seventeen «beir main 
wounded. The immediate effect of his victory was ** *””■ 
very important. The rebels renounced their idea of invading 
the Dudb, and the division at Alfganj was so affected by it that 
its leader broke down the bridge across the Hdmganga. 

Whilst Seaton was tlnis keeping fast the door of the province. 
Penny was moving down from Balandshahr to join 
in the operations contemplated by the Commander- peon^ 
iii-Chiof in liohilkhand. Ilis force consisted of two 
hundred of the Carabineers, three hundred and fifty- three of the 
64th, three hundred and sixty of the Baluoh Battalion, two 
hundred and fifty Multdni Horse, three hundred and twenty 
2nd Panj4bis, and six heavy and six light guns. Penny met 
Sir Colin Campbell at Fathgarh on the 24th, then crossed the 
Ganges, and pushed on to Usehat, a town on the 
further side of one of the confluents of the main 
stream. U^sehat was found deserted, and Cracroft 
Wilson, the political officer with the column, brought the general 
information that the enemy hsul fled into Ondh, and that his 
march to Buddun -would not bo opposed. Penny accordingly 
started on the night of the SOth April to make a 
night march of upwards of twenty miles to that “BSStoT 
place. He had reached Kakrdht, riding with Cracroft 
Wilson at the head of the advanced guard, commanded by Cap- 
tain Curtis, when some dusky forms and some lights were 
noticed a short distance ahead. It was quite dark, 
and before the natiire of these appearances could be atuckedi^^ 
ascertained, a discharge of grape came into their ftij^j*®***®* 
midst. Penny was never seen again alive, and it 
was supposed that his horse, frightened by the sudden discharge, 
started off, and carried him mto the ranks of the enemy. 
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May. Cortain it is that his body was found there after the 
fight, shot, stripped, and sabred. When the discharge 
ooourred the infantry were some distance in the rear. The 
Carabineers at once charged, took the gun, and then, it being 
dark, dashed forward into a trench full of Ghdzfs (fanatics). A 
desperate contest ensued, many of the officers being cut down. 
As soon as they could extricate themselves, the village, which 
XheTCbeia the enemy Occupied in force, was shelled. When the 
•M cToittt. guns had done their work, the infantry charged and 
y eatan. carried it — the enemy retreating with but small 
loss. The column, falling under the command of Colonel Jones 
of the Carabineers, then continued its march, and joined the 
Commander-in-Chief at Miranpiir Katr4 on the 3id May. 

Walpole’s division had left Lakhnao for that place on the 
7th April. He hud with him the 9th Lancers, the 
SruSft n .’* 2nd Punjab Cavalry, the 42nd, 79th, and 93rd High- 
landers, the 4th Paujdb Rifles, two troops of horse 
artillery, two 18-poundors, two 8-inch howitzers, some mortars, 
and a few engieenrs and sappers. 


The name of General Walpole has been mentioned more than 
» . » .u once in these pages, but once only as an officer hold- 

tuken- mg iiiuopenuent commumi. The expedition upon 
which he was now about to enter was not one likely 
to test the qualities of a commander. It offered no 
difficulties. A fort here or there might require to bo taken, a 
disorganised band of rcl>els to be dispersed. To carry it to a 
snocessful issue, thou, dcitiauded no more than the exercise of 
vigilance, of energy, of daring - qualities the absence of which 
from a man’s character would stamp him us unfit to be a soldier. 

Walpole, unhappily, possessed none of these qualities. Of 
his personal courage no one ever doubted, but as a 
Walpole Mm commandor ho was slow, hesitating, and timid. 
**“’**• With some men the power to command an army is 
innate. Others can never gain it. To this last class belonged 
Walpole. He never was, he never could have been, a general 
more tbam in name. Not understanding war, and vet naving 
to wage it, he carried it on in a blundering and nan-hazard 
manner, gedling to the real soldiers who served under him, 
detrimental to the interests committed to his charge. 

It may be remarked that this censure, however justly appli* 
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cable, ia out of place as a preface to a short campaign possible 
conducted by the commander in question — a cam- 
paign which 1 have already described as ** offering 
no difficulties.” If the campaign offered no dif- 
ficulties, it may be urged, surely any man, even a Walpole, 
might have carried it to a successful issue. Thus to brand a 
commander with incapacity when the occasion did not require 
capacity, is as unnecessary as ungenerous I 

It would be BO, indeed, if the campaign, devoid of difficulty 
as it was, had not been productive of disaster. But 
the course of this history will show that, though tionsnpued 
there ought to have been no difficulties, Walpole, by 
his blundering and obstinacy, created them, and, worse than 
all, he, by a most unnecessary — 1 might justly say by a wanton 
— display of those qualities, sacrificed the life of one of the 
noblest soldiers in the British army — sent to his last home, in 
the pride of his splendid manhood, in the enjoyment of the 
devotion of his men, of the love of his friends, of the admiration 
and well-placed confidence of the army serving in India, the 
noble, the chivalrous, tho high-minded Adrian Hope. 

Walpole, I have said, set out from Lakhnao on the 7th ApriL 
His orders were to advance up the left bank of the vp*jpoie 
Ganges, and so to penetrate into Bohilkhand. For maxStt to 
the first week the march was uneventful. But on 
the morning of tho 15th, after a march of nine miles, Walpole 
found himself in close vicinity to Buiyd, a small fort ^ 

fifty-one miles west by north from Lakhnao, and ^ **' 
ten miles east of the Ganges. The fort was enclosed by a mud 
wall high on its northern and eastern faces, loop- 
holed for musketry, defended on those sides by 
a broad and deep ditch, and covered by a thick 
jungle. It was provided with irregular bastions at the angles, 
and had one gate on the western, another on the southern 
face. It belonged to a petigr landowner named Nirpat Singh, a 
man who was a rebel as long as rebellion seemed profitable, 
but who had not the smallest inclination to run his heM against 
a British force. Walpole had received inforuiation the previous 
day that Buiy& was occupied by rebels, and there can be no 
doubt that their number was, as usual, greatly exaggerated. 
The two or three hundred men who followed Kirpat Suxgh had 
been increased by report to fifteen hundred. 

It happened that one of the troopers of Hodson’s Horse, who^ 

▼DL. iv. 2 A 
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taken prisoner in some previous encounter, had been 
tofennauw confined within the fort of RuiyA, found means that 
of‘ the moming to escape, and to penetrate into the British 
Taken to the general, he informed him of 
Raiy<. ■ the state of affairs within the fort, and that.Nirpat 
Singh was prepared, after making a show of resist- 
ance, sufficient to save his honour, to evacuate it that afternoon, 
leaving one gate open for the British to walk in. 

Walpole gave no credit to the man’s story. What was worse, 
Walpole dis- would iiot eveii reconnoitre. He clung to the 
believes the belief that the fort was garris;»ned by fifteen hundred 
men. and, it woiild seem, ho was anxious to win his 
spurs by driving them out of it. 

He did not, 1 have said, take the trouble to reconnoitre. The 
slightest exuminsition would have shown him that, 
oft^soiuh- whilst the northern and eastern faces were strong, 
Astern faces dente underwootl and trees, the western 

of*KuIyiL* aud southern were weak, and incapable of offering 
defence. These faces wore approached by a large 
sheet of water, oveiy where very shallow, and in many places 
dried into the ground, aud the walls there were so low that an 
.. ' . .. . active man could jump over them. But, I repeat, 

Us attacks it. i * ^it*. i x * * 

alpole made no reconnaissance. W ithout examining 
the fort at all, he scut his men in a blundering, hap-hazard 
manner against its strongest face ! 

The rebels were prepared to evacuate the fort, and they had 
intended to fire a few rounds and retreat. But, 
^iTOto^ when they saw the British general sending his 
derend it. infantry in skirmishing order against the face which 
April IB. could be defended, they changed their minds, and 
determined to show fight. Meanwhile Walpole had 
ridden up to a company of the 42nd that was in advance, com- 
manded by Captain Ross Grove,* and had directed that officer 
to extend and pass through the wooded ground in his front ; 
then to close on the fort, hold the gate, and prevent the enemy 
from esc^ing. Another company of the same regiment, led by 
Captain Green, %vas to move in siipiiort. 

lushing through the forest before them, the 42nd dashed 
across the open space lietween the trees and the fort, and lay 
down on the edge of the counterscarp of the ditch, which had 


Now Major Ross retirod. 
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till tlien been invisible. During their advance the ?? 

'enemy had poured upon them a continuous fire, raised. 
That fire now became inc wisingly hot, and, as the 
men had no cover, many of them were shot down, killed or 
woundeil. After waiting here for some time. Grove sent a 
bugler to the general to toll him that there was no gate, but that 
if he would send scaling-ladders bo would escalade the place. It 
was evident by this time to Grove that no other attack was 
being made. 

To his message to Walpole Grove received no answer. Then, 
as the casualties were becoming serious — there being only a few 
paces between his men and the enemy — he sent another message 
asking for a reinforcement us well as ladders, and pointing out 
that it was impossible to cross the ditch without the latter. 

Presently, Ca])tain (,?afo came down with his Sikhs, the 
4th Panjab Rifles. Witlioiit communicating with Grove, Cafe 
dashed into the ditch a little to the left of the 42nd. There 
his men, having no ladders, were shot down like dogs. It was 
marvellous that any escaped. Amongst the oflScers killed was 
Edward Willoughby, a young officer of the 10th Bombay Native 
Infantry, who, though on the sick-list, had left his dooly to join 
in the fight. Of the hundred and twenty men Cafe had brought 
with him, forty-six men were killed and two wounded. Finding 
it useless to persevere, Cafe drew back the remnant of his men, 
and asked the 42nd to help him to recover Willoughby’s body. 
Grove, unable to go himself, bt-'ing in command, gave him 
two privates, Thomson and Spence. With these men Cafe 
returned to the ditch and brought back the body. Cafe being 
wounded. Ho received the Victoria Cross for his gallantry ; so, 
likewise, did Thomson. Spence died two days later from a 
wound ho received in carrying out his splendid deed. 

No orders had reached Grove, who, with his men, remained 
still exposed to the enemy’s fire, when, a short time afterw'ards, 
Adrian Hope came up, accomjvanied only by his aide-de-camp, 
Butler. It would seem that, w'hilst the troops I have mentioned 
wore acting in the manner there described on one face of the 
fort, Walpole, alarmed at the consequences of his own rashness, 
had caused the heavy guns to open on the w'alls from the side 
opjKNsite to that on which the skirmishers still were. Soon after 
tnoy,had opened firo, a report was made to Adrian Hope that 
the balls from the heavy gnus were going over the fort and 
dropping amongst the skirmishers. Ho at once rode up to Wal- 

2 A 2 
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pole. WHat passed between them cannot with any certainty he 
known, but it seems probable that Walpole doubted the truth 
of the report, for, on his return from the conversation, Hope 
declared to Butler that he would go and see for himself. The 
moment Grove saw him he sprang to his feet, and, rushing to 
him, said, “ Good God, general ! this is no place for you ; you 
must lie doym.” But it was too late. Even at the moment his 
immense frame had become a target to the enemy, not to be 
missed. He was shot through the chest, and died almost imme- 
diately in Grove’s arms. Whilst holding him. Grove’s own 
bonnet and kilt were shot through. 

Grove then told Butler that he could not and '•'^ould not retire 
without orders, and that scaling-ladders were the things he 
wanted. Butler went back to report to Walpole. Meanwhile, 
in the hope of finding some means of entering the fort. Grove 
orawled round the edge of the ditch, followed by two men, to 
keep down, as far as they could, the enemy’s fire. He perse- 
vere till one of the two men was killed by a round shot from 
the British guns discharged from the other side, when, finding 
his efibrt fruitless of results, he returned. A few minutes later 
the Brigade-Major, Cox, came up with the order to retire. This 
order the two companies of the 42nd obeyed in as strict order 
and steadiness, by alternate files, as if they had been on a parade 
ground. 

Their losses had been heavy. Lieutenants Douglas and 
Bramley and fifty-five of their folloW'ers were killed ; two other 
officers were wounded. The bodies of the dead officers were not 
allowed to remain where they fell. Quarter-master Sergeant 
Simpson, Privates Douglas ana Davis, especially distinguished 
themselves in the dangerous and heroic worx of recovering thorn.* 
Lieutenant Harington of the Artillery was also killed. 

Adrian Hope had fallen. Then, the retreat having been 
NirpM sii«h o^'^ored in the manner 1 have described. Brigadier 
Hagart was directed to bring off the dead. Walpole 
rode back to camp. That same night the rebels 
evacuated the fort. Nirpat Singh kept his word. He marched 
out after vindicating his honour ! But, thanks to Walpole, at 
whi^ a oast to us t 

The loss the country sustained by the deaths of Willoughby, 
of Douglas, of Bramley, of Harington, and of the hundred and 

* They aU reoeived the Viotoria Oroae. 
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odd men uselessly saorifioed before Bdiya was great — ^bnt the 
loss of Adrian Hope was a cause for national sorrow. Honming ibr 
His death was mourned on the spot by every man in AdrUampe 
the camp. Loud and d ep were the invectives ‘®**‘*«*“P" 
against the obstinate stupidity which had caused it. Nor, 
though thirty years have since passed away, is he yet for- 
gotten.* 

Adrian Hope was indeed a man to be loved. *‘A gentler, 
braver spirit never breathed — a true soldier, a kind, Bythepawic 
courteous, noble gentleman, in word and deed ; «nd iqr tbe 
devoted to his profession, beloved by his men, adored “**“**“««• 
by his friends — this indeed is a sad loss to the British army.’* 
So wrote on the spot William Howard Russell. Nor was the 
testimony of the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Ghief 
less genuine. “No more mournful duty has fallen upon the 
Governor-General in the course of the present contest,” wrote 
Lord Canning, “ than that of recording the premature death of 
this gallant young commander.” “ The death of this most 
distinguished and gallant officer,” wrote Sir Colin Campbell, 
“ causes the deepest grief to the Commander-in-Chief. rii aa 
Still young in years, ho had risen to high command; ** 
and by his undatinted courage, combined as it was with extreme 
kindness and charm of manner, had secured the confidence of 
the brigade in no ordinary degree.” 

Walpole pushed on the following day, and on the 22nd 
reached the village of Sirsd, forty miles beyond the 
fatal RuiyA. Sirsd is a strong village on the right 
bank of the Kdmgangd, not far from Aliganj, the 
place occupied by the rebels who had so long annoyed 
Seaton. And, in fact, they were the same rebels who had now 
crossed the river. The experience he had gained at Riiiya had 
made Walpole careful of his infantry. This time he brought 
his artillery to bear on the village in front, whilst he sent his 
cavalry to turn their flank. The manoeuvre was so far success- 
ful that the enemy were driven out of the village, leaving their 
four guns behind them, and forced to cross the river in such 

* It is a curious oommcntaiy on tho principle, then, as now, in fashion, of 
oonfenring honours on men, not for the deeds they achieve, but for the hi^ 
positions they occupy, that tlie general who lost more than one hundred men 
and Adrian Hope, in failing to take this petty fort^ was made a K.OLB. 

Though ho (hiled to tskko the fort, he was yet a divisional commander. 
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disorder that they did not destroy the bridge which 
spanned it. But no proper arrangements had been 
made for following up the victory, and the great 
bulk of the rebels escaped. 

Five days later, 27 th April, Walpole was joined by the 
Commander-in-Chief on the Rohilkhand side of 
Fathgarh. The force then marched on Shahjahin- 
pdr, which the enemy had evacuated. It then pushed 
on without opposition to Miranpiir Katrd, whore it united with 
the troops lately commanded by l*cnny, on the 3rd May. 

I proceed now to trace the course of the Riirki column, com- 
mandod by Brigadier-General Jones of the 60th Rifles. 

Sir Colin Campbell had, in the first instance, decided that the 
A brigade force forming at Riirkf to march thence across 

formed at Rohilkhand to Bareli should l>e merely a brigade 

Rfirki. force, and he had appointed Colonel John Coke, com- 
manding the let Panjab Infantry, to load it. 

Colonel Coke was one of the best known and most distin- 
fvi 1 r t guishod officers of the Panjub Frontier Force. To a 
■ thorough knowledge of his profession ho added an 
acquaintance with the natives of India not to fro surpassed, and 
a rare power of bending them to his will. He had seen much 
service. He had been with Sir Charles Napier in 
Upper Sindh, with Gough at Chiliaiiwdld and Giijrdt, 
with Gilbert in pursuit of the Sikhs. After the con- 
clusion of the second Sikh war, ho served continuously, up t > 
the outbreak of the mutiny, on the frontier. There his name 
became a household word. Scarcely an expedition was under- 
taken against the wild border tribes but Coke bore a part in it. 
Twice was he wounded ; but his unflinching demeanour, hia 
power of leadership, whilst it gained the supreme confidence of 
his men, extorted respect and admiration from his enemies. 
Wherever ho might be, his presence was a power. 

Summoned to Dehlf early in August, Coke brought to tha 
part assigned him in the siege all the qualities which had made 
nis name on the frontier. He was always prominent in the 
fight, always daring and self-reliant.* 


Ills previofu 
serrke. 


* 1 may be pardoncfl if I relate liere one speeial aof, amongst many, whiek 
illnstnitcil his conduct at this period. On Uie 12th August Coke xeoeived 
instractioiis from Brigadier Showers to turn out tlie Kuropean picket at the 
Metcalfe stables, and, taking the men composing it with him, to prooeed 
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The force into command of which he suddenly fell was such 
as might well have inspired him with the hope of 
gaining distinction as an independent commander, ^composi^ 

It was composed of a troop of the 9th Lancers, of **** <>rtgado. 
Cnretqn’s Multani Cavalry, of a wing of the tiOth Bifles, of the 
Ist Panjab Infantry, of the Ist Sikhs, and of the 17th Panj4b 
Infantry. The artillery portion of it was formed of Austin’s 
light field battery and two IS-poiinders. 

Coke had arrived at Kurki on the 22nd February, but April 
was approaching, before, with the assistance of Baird 
Smith, who was then at that station, he had been 
able to complete his commissariat arrangements. 

The country, in fact, had been so thoroughly exhausted that 

but little carriage was prociirable. In this dilemma Coke’s 

practical knowledge and fertility of resource came 

into play. He had read how, in the olden days of knowuS^ 

Indian warfare, the Brinjaris — dealers who carry 

their grain on pack cattle — had made themselves ^ BuppS^ 

eminently serviceable. Calling to mind, then, that 

at the actual season these men were accustomed to pasture their 

throu^li the Muiealfe gardens niid attack the guns which hod been firing on 
the picket the i>reocding day. No information was given him as to the locality 
of the gnus ; but, having l»ecn quartered at Driili i>cfort> the outbreak, Coke 
imagined (hat lie would find them in the vicinity of Ludlow Castia He 
directed, then, the officer commanding the picket to extend the men on his 
right, and to follow the direction he should take. At the same time he 
ordered Lieubmant LumMlcn, oommundiug his own regiment, to skirmish 
through the gardens on his left — the direction in which he expected to find 
the enenw in force. He then ro<le through the gardens towards Ludlow 
Castle. On re<iehing the boundary wall of the gardens on the main road 
leading to the city, ho found tliat an embrasure hud been made in the wall 
of the ganlcn At the same moment he saw the enemy's guns — two nine- 
pounder brass guns — in the road with horses atiachetl, but no one with them, 
the enemy having apparently taken refuge in Ludlow Castle when driven 
out of the Metcalfe gtirdens by Liimsdeii. The horses’ heads were turned 
towards the city. An ahirm — a stray bullet — a discharge close to them— - 
might start them off at any moment. Quick as lightning the idea fladied 
into Coke’s brain that, if he could but turn the horses’ heads towards the 
camp, it would liitlo signify how soon the horses might be alarmed ; they 
would, of themselves, capture the guns for the British. On the instant he 
alight^ from his horse, got down through the embrasure into tho road, ran 
to the horses of the leading ran, and turned tlicm up tho road towards oan<* 
lonments. Whilst doing this nc was shot in tlio thigh by the enemy in Ludlow 
Castle, but the guns were captured. He had done his solf-allottod task, and 
reaped his only reward in the admiration of all who witnessed his splendid 
danng. 
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cattle in the Tar&i,* he sent thither, found them, and made 
such arrangements with their head men as enabled him to 
conquer a difficulty which many another man would have found 
insurmountable. 

The carriage had been supplied, all the arrangements for the 
_ march of the force had been completed, the force was 
Owerai about to march, when Cuke was suddenly superseded. 

ll seemed good to Sir Colin Campbell to make the 
command of the field force a divisional command. 
The other wing of the 60th Bides was accordingly added to it, 
and with that wing came Colonel John Jones, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General, to command the whole. Coke acted as 
brigadier and second in command under Jones. 

In reality the change was only in name. General Jones was 
Th*» real * very bravo man, but he was unwieldy in body, 
command of and iucapablo of very great activity. But he had 
the force jealousy, and he was gifted with rare common 

sense. He saw at a glance that Coke was the man fur the work, 
and he was content to leave it in his hands. In the campaira 
ie etui with that followed, then, and of which he reaped all the 
Coke. credit, he never once interfered with Coke’s arrange- 

ments. That officer continued to be supremo — in all but name. 

General Jones — nicknamed at the time, from his habit of 
denouncing vengeance against the relxils, “ The 
Avenger ” — ^joined the force early in April. On the 
17th of that month he opened the campaign by 
crossing, unopposed, the Ganges at Ilardw&r. 

The rebel troops were occupying the thick forest on the left 
The irTfi u-n bank of the river in considcrablo force. They were 
•nd hopes of awaro that the British would be compelled to march 
the febete. through this forost, and, as it was traversed in many 
places by deep canals, they hoped to find opportunities for 
attacking them at advantage. 

Jones had learned from Coke the general position of the 
enemy, and he had authorised that officer, as nrigadier com- 
mandilng the advance, to make the necessary arrangements for 


The force 
crosses the 
Ganges at 
llardwi^. 


* TahLi ; literally, low ground flofnled with water. In Rohilkhand *^tlie 
Tardi ” forms a district with an area of D38 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by Kumaiin, on the cast t>y Nip^l and Pilibhit, on the south by 
Bareli, Muhidiib^d, and the state of Rdmpur. It consists of a narrow strip of 
land, about ninety miles long by twclTe broad, lying at the foot of the btlla 
where Rie springs burst from under the bhtLbar forests of Kutndum 
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forcing it. When, then, he had crossed the Ganges, Coke 
pushed on rapidly with the advance in the direction of the town 
of Nagal, near which it war known the enemy’s main force was 
located. But he had marched only four miles when 
he fell in with a considerable body of rebels posted SSmS******* 
in a thick jungle, and their front covered by a canal, fimta tiw 
at a place called Bhogniwala. They had six guns, 
which at once opened on the British. But Austin, 
bringing up his field battery, promptly replied to Heo^ 
them, whilst the infantry, in skirmishing order, 
steadily advanced. When they reached the canal, 
the bed of which was nearly dry, they had a fair view of the 
rebels. At that moment Lieutenant Goatling, commanding a 
troop of the Mnltani Horse, let loose his men, and forced them 
back. This was the decisive moment. Coke, bringing the 
bulk of Cureton’s regiment (the Multani Horse), and Austin’s 
battery well to the front, charged the rebels whenever they 
attempted to form. This action, constantly repeated, produced 
the desired result. The rebels gave way under the pressure, 
abandoning their camp o^juipago and guns, casting away their 
arms, and even throwing off their clothes to facilitate escape. 
The Multdnfs followed them fur some miles, cutting up a large 
number of them, and capturing four guns. On this occasion 
Lieutenant Gostling killed eight men with his revolver. The 
loss of the victors was small, amounting to one man killed and 
sixteen wounded. That of the conquered was considerable.* ** 

The following morning a very brilliant and very daring feat 
of arms was accomplished, under the inspiration of Brilliant am 
C ureton, by a native officer of the Multdni Horse, of anna a 
Jdmadar Iman Bakhsh Khan. Conceiving that the 
rebels defeated on the previous day might have taken refuge in 
the thick jungle to the north of Xaji'bdbad, Cureton despaohed 
the Jdmaddr mentioned and forty troopers to patrol in that 
direction. The Jdmaddr, in carrying out this duty, received 
information frdm villagers that a rebel Nawdb with five himdred 
followers was in occupation of a fort called Kh6t, a few miles 
distant. With happy audacity, Imdm Bakhsh Khan proceeded 

* That it was very great may be inferred hom the saying of the natives^ 

** that the spirits of the dead slul haunt the scene, and that their groans may 
be heard in the night.” — Vide Comhitl Sfagaeine for January 1868, article 
** Indian Cossacks,” ooutaining a spirited account of this little oam^gn by 
an actor in it. 
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at once to the fort, and summoned the garrison to surrender. 
He so imposed on them by his beaiing and threats that they 
yielded unconditionally. Imam Bakhsh disarmed and dismissed 
the garrison, made prisoner of the Nawab, and then returned to 
camp to report his brilliant exploit.* 

That day, the 18th, Jones pushed on, first to Najfbdbtid, then,. 
Tbefom finding that place abandoned, to the fort of Fath- 
piishMonto *garh,t also deserted by the enemy. In these two 
KaghiM. places ho captured eight guns besides ammunition 
and grain. On the 21st, having in the inter\'al been joined by 
four heavy guns and a squadron of the Cambineers, he marched 
to Naghina, where, ho had been informed, the relnjls, numl)ering 
ten thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry, with fifteen 
guns, had taken up a strong position. 

He found their position strong indeed. Its front was covered 
April ai. by the canal, guarded by ten guns ; a battery 

Posiuonoftherebeu of five guiis protected a bridge on their left, 
&e«rNaghfns. whilst a topo of trees covered the right. 

The British force inarched directly on to the canal. Whilst 
Tbrjare guns on the right attacked the enemy’s battery 

o^pMeiy on the bridge, the 60th Hifles and the 1st I’anjdb 

*** ' Infantry, with the Multunis on the loft, crossed the 

canal and formed up to the right — the let Sikhs, under (lordon, 
clearing, meanwhile, its banks. By the time the canal nad been 
cleared, the force which had crossed it had gained a position 
completely turning the enemy’s right. The order was thou 
given to charge. Never was a charge more successful. The 
rebels, panic-stricken, made no attempt to defend their guns, 
but fied in wild confusion. On this day Cureton rendered 
splendid service with his Multunis. He pursued the enemy for 
five miles, and, notwithstanding the resistance of dcsimir which 
be and his followers encountered, he did not rest until he had 
slain their chiefs and captured their elephants and guns. It 
was a greater glory for him to rescue an unfortunate 
coreto^*^ English telegraph signaller, who, previously taken 
prisoner by the rebels, had been brought into the 
field that he might witness the defeat of his countrymen! 


* He received the third claw of the Order of Merit — an inaniBoient 
ai^iiowledgment of each a deed. 

t In the Bfioiur distriot, not to be confounded vritb the Fatbgarh in the 
Ftamkh&hdd oiviaion. 
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Gureton resctied this man at great personal danger to him 
self.* 

But the toil of the day was not yet over. On returning from 
the slaughter of the chiefs .<rith his two hundred 
mounted followers, Gureton descried, approaching the defeau the 
main body of the defeated enemy, a compact force of 
eight hundred infantry, five hundred cavalry, and 
some guns. The presence with him of the captured elephants 
of the Nawubs made it probable, lie thought, that the rebels 
would regard the Mult&nfs as a party of their own friends. He 
accordingly drew up into a grove by the roadside to await their 
approach. On they come, and the grove containing their 
supposed friends is almost reached. “ Still not a sound issues 
from the trees, not a greeting strikes the ear, not a signal meets 
the eye. Suddenly a clear English voice rings out the word 
* Gharge ! ’ and in an instant the Multains arc in the midst of 
the panic-stricken foe. Taken by surprise, daunted by the fury 
of the onset, the rebels do not resist long, but fice in all direc- 
tions, leavi7ig tipwards of one hundred dead on the ground, and 
a green standard and several guns as trophies.” f 

In the combat of Naghind the British loss was small in com- 
parison with that of tlie rebels. The army had to 
regret, however, the deatli of Lieutenant Gostling, a of 

gallant and meritorious ofiicer, who fell in the final 
charge of which I have spoken. Where all so dis- 
tinguished themselves it is difiicult to single out any ofiBcer for 
special notice, but I cannot omit to record that the 
cavalry leading of Gureton was talked of in camp at ton’s frat of 
the time, and has been handed do>vn to the new 

g eneration as a most brilliant example of the com- 
ination of skill, daring, readiness of resource, and practical 
ability. 


• “ Indian Cossacks.” — Fide, note below. 

t The CorhhiU Jlfaj^aztne, January 1863, Art. “Indian Cossacks.” Tho 
author of this article, who is helicvcd to bo a distinguished officer of the 
British army, thus proceeds: “With this fent of arms end the gallant deeds 
of Curcton and his Mulhinfs in tho action of NaghfiiA They may well be 
proud of that day ; for to defeat cavalry and artillery, then infontry, then 
again cavalry, artillerv, and infantry combined, in the latter case oontending 
against enormous odds, were exploits of which even a veteran oorpe might- 
boast How much more, then, a young regiment only three SHm^ rahrad^ 
and engaged that day in its second action I ” 
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Amongst the volunteers present whose gallant^ was marked 
was a young student of the Biirki Civil Engineer 
College named Hanna. The desperate gallantry of 
this gentleman, who accompanied Cureton, procured him two 
serious wounds. It was then believed that he was a ^oune 
officer, nor was it till after the light was over that his reu 
calling was discovered. Thanks to the strong recommendation 
of Cureton and his own intrepid spirit, Mr. Hanna obtained an 
unattached commission in the Indian army. 

The victory was decisive. Thenceforward the progress of 
The the column was not seriously opposed. Biju&ur was 

reaches reoccupied without opposition. Jones did not delay 
MnnhUbrfd. pushed on rapidly to Mur4d&bdd. 

The course of affairs at this station had not impressed the 
^ inhabitants with the advantage of the native rule of 
affairs In E.h4u Bah4dur Kh4n,* and they had heard with 

Muridni^ anxious and beating hearts of the progress of the 
columns of the Avenger. The pent-up longings of their hearts had 
been confirmed and strengthened by the loyal attitude of a neigh- 
Tbe loyalty bouriug native chieftain, the Nawab of Kiimpur,t 
of the inha- who had from the first exerted himself to maintain 
utantais authority of the British. As Jones advanced 

nearer and nearer, these feelings displayed themselves in action. 
It happened on the 21st April, that Firuzshdh, a prince of the 
royal house of Dehli, who had cast in his lot with the Bohilk- 
hand revolters, marched upon Muradabad, and demanded money 
and supplies. The townspeople refused, whereupon the prince, 
b the negotiation, endeavoured to help himself 

ex^aion^^ by force. The townspeople were still resisting when 
prtaoeFinu- Firuzshah received information that the avengins; 

columns of the British were approaching. Instantly 
he desisted and beat an ignominious retreat. But the following 
day he returned secretly into the native part of the town. 

Jones arrived in the vicinity of Mur4dabdd on the 2dth April. 

His camp was there joined by Mr. Inglis, C.S., a 
gentleman thoroughly uci^uainted with the characters 


▲pill se. 


* VoL m, pages 222-3. 

t An Indian Ouzetteer will show the student nearly forty places colled 
BUmpur or ^mpura. The Bimpnr mentioned in the text is bounded on the 
north by the Tar&i district; on the eost and south by the Bardli district ; on 
the west by the MuiddabUd district. The upper blasses of the inhabitants 
ore mostly Bohihi Afghiins. 
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and doings of the rebel chiefs then figuring in Bohilkhand. 
Inglis informed Brigadier Coke that many prominent co^ cajunna 
leaders of the revolt were «t the moment hiding Beyerai rebel 
in the oily of Mur&d&bdd, ana that it would not be * 
impessible, by the exercise of daring and prudenoe, to seize 
them. These two qualities shone conspicuously in the character 
of Coke. He at once made arrangements to effect the capture 
of '^ese men. Posting the Multdni cavalry so as to guard the 
outlets of the city, he entered with a body of infantiy and pro- 
ceeded to the houses indicated to him. The task was difficult 
and dangerous, but it resulted in success. Twenty-one notorious 
ringleaders of the revolt were actually taken. Others were 
slain defending themselves. In this affair Lieutenant Angelo 
greatly distinguished himself. Bursting open the door of one 
of the houses, he seized a prominent rebel leader and one of his 
sons. Whilst engaged in tliis work he was fired at from one of 
the upper rooms of the house. He at once rushed upstairs, 
ffiroed the door of the room whence the firing had proceeded, 
and found himself face to face with seven armed men. Nothing 
daunted, he shot three of them with his revolver, and kept the 
remainder at bay with his sword till reinforced from below. 
Firuzshah, unhappily, escaped. 

A few days later Jones again started to take part in the 
operations which the Commander-in- Chief was Theibm 
directing against B&reli, and to which I must now on 

return. 

I have already stated that the Commander-in-Chief, with the 
force from Fathgarh joined to that of Walpole, had 
reached Shdhjahdnpiir on the 30th April, and had evacuate 
found it evacuated. It was not so much the evacu- 
ation of this important place as the escape of the 
rebel army which had held it, commanded by the notorious 
Maulavf, accompanied, it was believed, by Ndnd 
Sdhib * and his followers, in the direction of Oudh, 
which caused vexation to Sir Colin. It was a proof that, not- 
wiHistanding his great efforts, the campaign had failed in one 
important particular. Though he had planned that 
four army-corps, starting from different points, qventiuiDra, 


* Before evacuating Shdlnahdnpilr, Ntoa Sihib is said to have caused all 
the official buildings to be destroyed, in order that the Europeans, on their 
arrival, might find no shelter. 
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to* great should converge on Bar4U and Shihjahdnptir, en- 
closing the rebels on four sides, their most formid- 
able enemy had managed to break through the 
meshes, and to break through them, too, on the side 
for which he and Walpole were mainly responsible ! However, 
there was no help for it. The Bohilkhnnd rebels were still in 
Bareli. They, at all events, he was resolved, should not escape 
him. 


SrOulin 
moves on 
Bar 61 f. 


SUteof 
affairs in 
Barelf. 


Leaving at Shahjahdnpiir five hundred men of the 82nd 
under Colonel Halo, IJe Kantzow’s Irregular Horse, 
and four guns. Sir Colin pushed on, picked up Penny’s 
column — commanded by Jones of the Carabineers — 
at Mirdnpur Katrd on the 3rd May, and on the 4th arrived at 
Faridpur, a day’s march from Bareli. 

Khdu Bahddur Khdn was still holding sway in the capital of 
Kohilkhand. The ex$ict amount of his force cannot 
be stated Avith certainty. Spies had rated it at 
thirty thousand infantry, six thousand horse, and 
forty guns, but it certainly did not reach anything like that 
^ number. The feeling that animated leader and men 
■ was the reverse of sanguine, for they know that the 
town was threatened on both sides. Nevertheless there were 
amongst them a certain number of fanatics (Chazis) who were 
resolved to sell their lives dearly, neither to give nor to accept 
quarter. 

Bareli itself did not offer a strong defensible position. The 
iJefensiTe town consists of a main street, about two miles long, 
imitton of having occasionally narrow offshoots on both sides. 
Bareit. Outsido theso streets were large suburbs formed of 
detached hous^ walled gardens, and enclosures ; outside these 
again wore wide plains intersected by nullahs. One of these, 
called the Natid Nadi, covered the town on the south side. Its 
banks were steep, and, if well protected, it was capable of pre- 
senting an oljstacle to an advancing enemy. But it was bridged, 
and the bridges had not been broken. 

Khan Bahadur Khan heard on the 5th of the arrival of the 
Commander' in-(.'hiof at Furt<lpiir. Ho was likewise 
aware that Jones was advancing from Murdddb&d. 
There was yet a way of escape open to him — the wa^ 
ho subsequently followed — in the direction of Pili- 
bhit. But the hot Bohfid blood of the descendant of 
Hafiz Bahmat forbade him to flee witliout striking a 


Kluin Bahd- 
dur Kh.'in 
reflolvpjt to 
look Sir 
Colin in tbe 
face. 
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blow for his cause. He determined to meet the British force in 
the open plain outside the town. 

On the evening of the 4th May he took up his position. 
Crossing the Natia Nadi, he placed his guns on some 
rising ground — sand-hills — which commanded the 
line by which the British must advance, covered by 
his first line of infantry, whilst he guarded both his fianks with 
his cavalry. Ilis second line occupied the old cantonment 
nearer to the town. 

To force this position Sir Colin Campbell had under his orders 
a very considerable force. He had two brigades of composiaon 
cavalry,* * the first commanded by Brigadier Jones, 

6th Dragoon Guards, the second by Brigadier Hagart, 

7th Hussars ; Tombs’s and Beinmington’s troops of horse artil- 
lery, Hammond’s light field battery ; two heavy field batteries 
under Francis ; and the siege-train with Lo Mesurier’s company 
and Cookworthy’s detachment, the whole commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Drind ; some sappers and miners under Colonel 
Harness; the Highland brigade under Leith Hay, consisting of 
the 93rd, 42nd, 79th, 4th Panjab Kifies, and the Baltich batta- 
lion ; Brigadier iStisted’s brigade, consisting of seven companies 
64th Foot, 78th Highlanders, four companies 82nd, 2nd Fanjab 
Infantry, 22nd Punjab Infantry. 

Very early on the morning of the 5th Sir Colin broke up 
from Faridpiir and marched on Bareli. As he ap- sirCoiin 
proached the place the vedettes reported the presence marches on 
of the enemy. It was 6 o’clock. Sir Colin halted “"■***• 
his troops and formed them in two lines. In the first line he 
pltu^d the Highland regiments, su])ported by the 
4th PanjAb Bifies and the Babich battalion, with a ‘r • ' 
heavy field battery in the centre, and horse artillery [robin'*** 
and cavalry on both flanks. The second line, con- 
sisting of the remainder of his force, he dispoi^ed to 

S rotcct the baggage and siego-tnain. The numerous cavalry 
isplaycxl by the enemy seemed, in the opinion of Sir Colin, to 
render this precaution necessary. 

It was striking 7 o’clock just as these dispositions were com- 


* The first cavalry liri^Mde was composed of two sqtiadrons fi(h Dragoon 

Goards and Lind’s .Mnituid Horse; tho seroiid, Otli liaucers, 2nd PanjAb 
Cavalry, iletaoliraents Lahnr Ligiit Uorso, 1st Patijab Cavalry, 5tli ParJAb 

Cavalry, and 15th Irregular Cavalry. 
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pleted. Sir Colin then moved forward. He had not 
beftmhim. marched a hundred yards before the enemy’s guns 
opened upon him. But the British force advanced 
with so muon steadiness and precision that the rebels promptly 
abandoned their first line, and made no attempt to defend the- 
stream. Theii infantry fell back on the old cantonment, 
covered by their cavalry and horse artillery, both of which 
occasionally* made as though they would charge the British line. 
Nothing came of it, however. The British force still continued 
to press on, capturing as they reached the rivulet the guns which 
the rebels had failed to remove. 


The rivulet, not defended, offered but a slight obstacle to the 
sirOoUn advance of the British army. Whilst the loft of 

ctMM the their first lino held the bridge, the right crossed it. 

^ riYu- then advanced about three-quarters of a 

. ... mile towards the town. The heavy guns were then 
• freeb po*i- rapidly passed over in succession, and were placed in 
a position to rake the enemy’s second line. The troops 
then halted to allow time for the siege-train and baggage to 
dose up. 

Whilst the troops formed up thus halted, the 4th Panj&b 
Bifies occupying some old cavalry lines on the left, the enemy 
made a desperate effort to change the fortunes of the day. 

In my description of the troops led by Kh4n Bahadur £h4n I 
Thenbeta Stated that there wore amongst them a certain 
number who were resolved to sell their lives deafly, 
and neither to gfive nor accept quarter. I alluded to 
the Gbazfs, men who believed that the taking the 
life of an infidel opened to the slayer the gate of Paradise, and 
who were thus impelled by the most self-interested of all motives 
to court, sword in band and desperation in every act, the death 
which was to give them a glorious immortality. 

The line, formed up, was halting, when a considerable body 
of these fanatics, “fine fellows, grizzly-beardeid 
tUaAtta elderly men for the most part, with green turbans 
and kamarbands,* every one of them wearing a silver 
signet-ring, a long text of the Eor4n engraved on it,t rushed out 
fiom ^e right, and dashed at the village held by the 4th 
Panjabis. “They came on,’’ wrote the eye-witness 1 have 


TberebelA 

miJkea 

connter 


* ^*Kamar-band ” ; a girdle, a long piece of cloth girt round the loloa. 
t Dr. W. H. BumoU. 
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already quoted, their heads down below their shields* 

their talw&rs flashing as they waved them over their heads* 
shouting * Din, Din ! ' ” * dashed at the village, swept the sur- 
prised Sikhs out of it with the &.an of their rush, and then hurled 
themselves against the 42nd Highlanders, who were moving to 
the support, and to cover the re-furmation of the Panjabis. 
Fortunately Sir Colin happened to be close to the 42nd. He had 
just time to call out “ Stand firm, 42nd ; bayonet them as they 
come on ! ” The 42nd did stand firm. The Ghazis could make 


no impression upon their serried ranks. They killed some of 
them indeed ; and they acted up to their piofessions. Not one 
of them went back. Killing, wounding, or failing to kill or to 
wound, every man of them who had flung himself against the 
Highland wall was bayoneted where he had fought. 

Sut a portion of them had swept past the 42nd and had dashed 
to the rear, where were Cameron commanding that 
regiment, and, a little further back, Walpole, of Auiy& ollmnra^ 
renown. Three of the 6h4zfs duhed at Cameron, 


pulled him off his horse, and were about to despatch him, when 
Colour-Sergeant Gardner of the 42nd dashed out of the ranks 
and bayoneted two of them, whilst a private shot the 
third.* Walpole narrowly escaped death from a and of 
similar oause; he was saved by men of the same 
renment. 

This attack repulsed, the 42nd, supported by the 4th Sikhs 
and a part of the 79th, advanced, sweeping through 
the empty lines and pushing forward for about a mile Tbe Mtab 
and a half into the old cantonment. The heat was 
intense; the men had suffered so greatly from the 
heat, from thirst, and even from sunstroke, that Sir wb«n sir 
Colin thought it advisable to sound the hadt for the 
day, even at the risk of leaving a door of escape to them, 
the enemy — for Bar41f had not been entered. 

Another reason weighed to a certain extent with him in 
arriving at this conclusion. During the attack of 
the Qh&ds, the enemv’s cavalry, skilfully handled, 
had galloped round the British left, with a view to iMssiSH*«a 


plum 


gallon 
d«r tn« 


ThenMIs 

•ttadtthe 


e baggage. The amount of alarm, oon- 


* Keaning': '*F<»oiufkith,ourrdigioii.'* 

t GsKhwr reoelved the Viotwia Otom. I regret to be unable to leooid 
hen file name of the prirate. 

roL. TV. 2 b 
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Sir Colin 
orders the 


gi]ard» to 
close up. 


ftudon, and panio created 'tiiis movement amongst the drivers 
and camp-followers is not to he described. A few rounds fix>m 
Tombs’s guns, and a threatened counter-attack from the Carabi- 
neers and the Mult&ni Horse succeeded, indeed, in 
soon dispersing the enemy. But Sir Colin deemed 
it, nevertheless, desirable that the impedimenta should 
« close up with the main force. Directing, then, a 
portion of the 79th and 93rd to seize all the suburbs 
in their front, he placed the troops as far as possible in the shade, 
and halted for the day. 

The attack thus made on the suburbs led to fresh encounters 
with the Gh^zis. One company of the 93rd — led by 
Lieutenant Cooper, whose gallant bearing at the 
Sikandarbagh had been the theme of admiring com- 
ment * — sent on this duty, arrived at a spot near the 
suburbs where some artillery guns under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blind were posted. Brind pointed out to Cooper the position 
which he believe<l the Ghazis were occupying. That officer, 
carefully noting the place, pasted his men in some ruined houses 
and under cover of some walls to the left and left front of it. 
The guns then opened fire. After a few rounds the buildings 
occupied by the Ghazis caught fire. The Gh4zfs rushed out. 
Some five or six made a dash at Cooper. Two of these he shot 
dead, a third he killed after a brisk pursuit ; with a fourth he 
then engaged in a sword fight, when the Gh&si was shot dead 
by a private. The others were disposed of by the men. 

The halt ordered by Sir Colin, desirable as it was for the 
health of the troops, was, in a military point of view, 
fatal. It gave Khan Bahadur Khan a chance which 
ho eagerly seized. No sooner had the shades of dark- 
ness fallen than the wily Robil4 quietly withdrew 
the bulk of his trained forces from the town and stole 
away to Pilibhit, thirty-three miles north-east of Bar41i, leaving 
oi^ a rabble to maintain a show of resistance. 

When, then, the following morning, the guns of Sir Colin 
and the cay Campbell b^an to play upon the ci^, they met with 
ia yiTtyii y no reply. The sottnd of artillery fire was indeed 
heard on the opposite side, but that fire proceeded 
Vayd. from the guns of Brigadier General Jones. 

I left that officer marching from Mur&dib4d towards Bareli to 


The bait 

enablefi 

B«h^ar 

Kb4nto 

withdraw. 


* Vide page 129. 
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attack that city on the side opposite to that by which Oenerai 

Sir Colin Campbell had approached. The march was 

one luug-cuntmiied skirmi' h. At Nnrganj, twenty- otijeriide. 

one miles from Bar61i, the Multini cavalry and Pathan 

horse again did admirable service, completely defeating the 

rebels, and capturing several guns. As he approached with the 

leading division of the force to Bareli, Coke could 

obtain no tidings of Sir Colin or his movements; but, 

whilst waiting for information, some Hindu retail dealers 

announced to him that the rebels had deserted their guns placed 

at the entrance to the city. With a combined caution and 

daring adapted to the circumstances, Coke determined ^oke 

to proceed himself, and, should the story prove true, on with Um 
to take possession of the guns. He took with him a 
detachment of the Pathan cavalry. But he had hardly come 
within sight of the guns, bar. ly within range, when the false- 
hood of the traders’ tale l)eciime apparent — for the guns at once 
opened fired on his party. Fortunately the rebels were unable 
to control their impatience, or the consetiuences might have been 
disastrous. As it happened, one trooper only was killed. Coke 
at once sent back for the ht'avy ^us and the infantry ; then, 
placing a company of the GO h liifles in a walled garden com'* 
monding the entrance to the city, ordered the guns to open fire. 
Ten minutes later the enemy’s guns wore silenced. Cuke then 
led the Panjdb infantry regiments into the city and penetrated 
as far as the great mustiue. ( 'uretou’s cavalry had meanwhile 
been sent to openite outside with the double view to cut off the 
rebels from their line of retreat to the north and to effect** 
open out coinmuuication with Sir Colin. The action jun^wwiui 
of the cavalry outside speedily made itself felt within 
the city, for the rebels, fearing for their line of retreat, evacuated 
the place with so much haste, th <t when Coke preceded to make 
arrangements to force his way further, he disc&vor^ ^ ^ 
that none wore required, us the city had been deserted. ^ 

The next day, tne 7th May, a junction was effected with Sir 
Colin. 

The town had indeed been conquered, but the bulk of the 
rebel army had escap^. This was the second occa- 
sion in this short Bohilkhand campaign in which the 
rebel leaders had outmanoeuvred the British com- 
mander : on the first, the Maulavi had doubled back 
fiom Sh&hjah&npdr into Oudh ; on the second, Eh&n 

2 B 2 
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BahAdur Eh&n had succeeded in escaping to a point not far frouk 
theNipAl frontier, along which it would not be difficult to pene- 
trate into the same kingdom. 

But the Maulavi was induenced by motives nobler than those 
a.i;fhi indicated by a mere avoidance of his powerful 
stMtegjror enemies. With the prescience of a capable general 
tbe MmiUtI. ^ counted on the probability that BarAli would 

offer to the British army a certain resistance ; and he had 
resolved to avail himself of the opportunity thus offered to make 
a raid upon ShAhjahanpiir and overpower the small garrison 
which he hoped would to left there. 

Sir Colin Campbell had left in Shahjahdnpii * a wing of the 
82nd, a detachment of artillery with two 24-pouu 
ders and two 9-pounders, and De Eantzow’s Irregular 
Horse — the whole under the command of Lieutenant- 
CokmeiHsie. 82nd. The habitable 


houses in ShAhjahdnpur having been unroofed, by order, it 
was stated, of Nana Sahib, Hale had pitched his camp in a tope 
of trees near the gaol, indicated to him by Sir Colin as the place 
^ to be held should he be attacked. The enclosure 

' round the gaol he at once proceeded to make de- 

fensible, placing in it his guns and as large a stock of provisions 
as he could procure. Working with great zeal and ener^. 
Hale completed his preparations in one day — the day on which 
the Commander-in- Chief left him to proceed to mrAli — the 


2nd May. 

Meanwhile the Maulavi and his army had reached MuhamdL 
There he found, eager to join him in any attack on 
the British, the Bajah of that place, and one Miin 
SAhib, one of the old Lakhnao chiefs, each at the 
head of a considerable body of armed men, most of 
them mounted. Their plans were quickly formed. Learning 
that the bulk of*the British force would leave ShAhjahAnpiir for 
BarAU on the morning of the 2nd, they resolved to attempt to 
surprise the place and out up tiie detrohment left to guard it 
the following morning. 

Th^ marched that day and part of the night of the 2nd to 
Hia fan is resolve. But again an excellent plan 

nSnSitTn was spoiled by inefficient execution. Had the 
tea on tte Maula^ pu^ed on, he would have reached the town 
in the dead of night, and it is possible that he might 
have reaped all the advantage of a complete surprise. Irat, 
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when within four miles of the place, he halted to 
rest his men. The halt was fatal to his complete 
success. Native spies employed by the British were 
on the alert, and one of those flew with the intelligence of his 
-dangerous vicinity to Colonel Hale. 

Hale acted at once with the prudence Y^hich the circumstances 


required. He had been ordered to remain on the 
defensive. Instantly, then, he moved his stores and 


Ha^ra. 


camp equipage into the ^>ol, covering the transfer with four 
companies of the 82nd. He then went forward with 
De Kantzow*a Horse to reconnoitre. The sudden 
apparition of vast bodies of cavalry, numbering 
about eight thousand, covering the plain, proved the truth of 
the spy’s story. De Kantzow,* truly one of the heroes of the 
mutiny, always ready for action, always cool and 
resolute, was for a charge to check their advance. faiuiMckoB 
Hale, mindful of his orders, would not permit it, but, 


falling back, brought all his men within the gaol enclosure, 
thence to bid defiance to the enemy. 

Meanwhile the Maulavi and his allies, pressing on, speedily 
mastered the undefended town, seized the old fort, * ^ „ - 

and then imposed a money requisition upon the 
wealthier inhabitants. In acting thus he simply *>»• 

conformed to the customs of war as practised in 
Europe. Simultaneously he placed his guns, eight in number, 
in position against the gaol. From this day, the 3rd, till the 
morning of we 11th, he bombarded the British position inoea* 
santly, without, however, producing any other effect upon Hale 
and his comrades thfux increasing their resolve to hold out until 


assistance should arrive. 


Intelligence of the state of things at Sh4hjah&npiir first 
reached Sir Colin Campbell on the 7th. On that 
very day he had become master of Bareli, and had arOoUii 
effected a junction with the Btirki column under 
Jones. The news was like a message from heaven, 

Fortune gave him a chance to repair the error by 
which the Maulavi had been allowed to escape him 
on his march, and this time he was determined that there should 
be no mistake. He at once sent for Brigadier John „ 

Jones, and directed him to march the following ^ 
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luoming with a brigade, the nature and composition of which 
HAoidm indicated, to Shahjahanpur, there to deal with the* 
to Maulavi. He gave mm farther discretionaiy power 
to pursue his success, and, should he think it ad- 
visable, to attack Muhamdf. 

The troops composing the brigade ordered on this duty wero 

r-^«TT i 60th Bifles, the 79th Highlanders, a wing of the 

82nd, the 22nd Panjab Infantry, two squadrons of' 
Carabineers, the Multani Horse, with some heavy 
guns and some horse artillery. 'With this little force Jones 
marched on the morning of the 8th. Shortly after sunrise on the- 
11th he reached a point close to Sh&hjah4npdr, v here the road 
Ha adronces branches out to the city and cantonments. Imme- 
' "J^^*^** diately afterwards the advance g^iard reported the 
’’ presence of the enemy. Jones at once drew up his* 

*men, the heavy guns in the centre, and then moved forward. 
He soon came in sight of the enemy, huge masses of horsemen, 
formed up and ready, apparently, to dispute the further progress 
of the British. A few shots from the heavy guns checked them, 
and, the Highlanders and Bifles pushing on in front whilst the 
horse artillety guns opened on their flanks, the hesitation which 
had been gradually creeping on them developed into retreat,, 
and, very soon after — the British continuing the same tactics — 
retreat into flight. Their detachments still, however, held the 
old fort, the bridge of boats over the river, the stone 
bridge over the Eanarat Nadi, the houses in the- 
loop-holed, and the position was in all respects for- 
But Jones was too quick for them. Pushing forward 
his skirmishers and horse artillery, he drove the 
enemy to the banks of the river opposite to the 
entrance to the city, and by a heavy and continuous: 
fire forced them to abandon the idea they had attempted to put 
into execution of destroying the bridge of boats, and drove 
them within the city. Bringing up then his heavy guns and 
mortars, he oompell^ them to abandem, one after the other, the 
old fort, the stone bridge, and other commanding positions. He 
had now only the town to deal with. Made aware, by the 
reports which reached him, that all the houses in the main 
street had been loop-holed, and that the enemy counted npon 
jiMMtnTCnMhis forcing an entranoe through that street, Jones 
resolved to baffle the rebels by avoiding the rontat^ 
indicated, and by taking the road which leathroagh the eastem. 


Ibjrn. 

town, all 
midable. 
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auburbs. He met with no opposition as he traversed the subarbs, 
but no sooner did he emerge into a space near the new school- 
house, than he discovered e body of rebel cavalry. He at once 
attacked them, drove thoiu back, and then quickened their 
movements by a few rounds of shrapnel. The Carabineers, who 
came up in the nick of time, wore at once sent in pursuit. At 
first tlie rebelH seemed inclined to measure swords 
with that gallant regiment, but second thoughts anddrtvMtiw 
prevailed, and they 8ed, leaving a gun and ammu- hiSi.*****”* 
nition waggon in the hands of their pursuers. Jones tuy 11 - 14 . 
halted for a quarter of an hour in the open space I 
have mentioned, to allow his men to form up, and then pushed 
on by the church and across the parade ground to the gaol, stiU 
held by the gallant Hale and his comrades. But Heeffeda* 
there commenced the dilHculties of the relieving jiincUonwUh 
force. The main body of the enemy was heio found ****“’ 
assembled. Their advanced positions — leading through the 
main street, and which could only have been forced at great 
risk and with enormous loss — had been turned by the skilful 
manoeuvre of Jones. But in this open plain, where the masses 
of their cavalry could act freely, they were too strong 
to be attacked with any hope of succes-*. Junes, reiororoa. 
therefore, was forced to maintain himself on tho 
defensive until reinforcements should reach him from Bar£li. 
To wait for these he established himself in a strong position, 
flanki-d on one side by the gaol. 

So paased the 11th. The 12th, 13th, and 14th were spent in 
preparations for the encounter looming in a very near future,- 
Jones engaged in increasing his means of resistance, the Maulavf 
in welcoming fresh allies. And, indeed, those allies 
poured in with an alarming celerity. It Wiis not m«ut8.too, 
alone the rabble escapetl from previous tights, the 
discun tented landsmen, the fi eebwters by piofession, 
who flocked to his standard. There came, likewise, one after 
another, the Begam of Oudh, the prince Firuzshdh, and, although 
N4n4 Sahib did not himself appear, ho. sent a b«»dy of his fol- 
lowers, whose presence gave colour to the rumour that he too 
was not afraid to meet in fair fight the countrymen 
of those whom he had murdered. Rumour lied. 

N4n& S&hib loved his life too well to risk it in a battle with the 
Engliidi. 

By the evening of the 14th all these xeinforoementa had 
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TbeM«nUvi pottred into the MaulaTfa camp. On the 16th he 
struck his great blow. He attacked Jones with his 
whole force. But the troops led by Jones were men 
nnaccustomed to show their backs to a foe. Charged and 
charged again, they repelled every assatilt. Jones’s deficiency 
in cavalry would not permit him to retaliate, to carry the war 
into the eztemy’s camp. But at least the enemy gained no 
ground from him. His men clung, then, with all the stubborn- 
ness of their natures, to the positions which they had been 
ordered to defend ; and when evening fell, and the bafiSed 
enemy ceased their attack, they could boast that they had not 
lost so much as an inch. They could make the same boast 


when, three days later, the Commander-in-Chief appeared in 
person on the scene. To him I must now return. 

When Sir Colin Campbell had despatched Jones to Sh&hja- 
bdtipiir on the 8th, ho imagined that he had certainly 
rtrtiiT?iVnc**° disposed of the Matilavf and had cleared the country 

Muhamdi in Ondh. Regarding, then, the 
Rohilkhand campaign as virtually settled, he had 
begun at once to distribute his forces. He had 
nominated General Walpole as divisional commander 


of the troops in Rohilkhand. He h.'id indicated the regiments 
which were to remain at Bareli itself ; those to proceed to 
Lakhnao ; and the one or two which were to march to Mirath. 


He had ordered likewise Brigadier (ii'oke to proceed on the 12th 
with a column, consisting of a wing of the 42nd Highlanders, 
the 4th Paijjdb Rifles, the Ist Sikh Infantry, a portion of the 
M 16-18 Panj&b Infantry, a squadron of the Carabineers, 

' a detachment of the ITth Irregular Cavalry, and a 
considerable force of artillery, with three weeks’ supplies for the 
Europeans and four weeks’ for the natives, towards Pilibhit, the 
line of retreat taken by Eh&n BahMur Eh4n. 

Having made these arrangements. Sir Colin had deemed that 
he might safely return himself to some central station 
StrShgab great line of communication, whence he could 

more easily direct the general campaign. Taking 
with him, then, his headquarter staff, the 64th Foot, two troops 
of the 9th Lancers, the Baldch Battalion, Tombs’s troop of horse, 
and Le Mesurier’s company of foot, artilleiy, he had started 
fipom Bardli in the direction of Fathgarh on the 15th. 

On the 16th, at Faridpiir, he received Jones’s messi^e. Sir 
CoRn at<moe sent toBaxdU for the remainder of the 9th umoers. 
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and the next day moved cautiously forward to 

Tilhar.* That evening he received information 

that the Maulavf, whilst st'^l pressing Sh4hjah&npiir, uaa.ii«tnm 

had withdrawn the bulk of his troom in the direction 

of Muhamdf, the entire length of we road to which pfir. 

he commanded. 

The next morning, the 18th, Sir Colin marched towards 
Sh&hjah&npdr. As he approached the place, a strong „ 

force of the enemy’s cavalry, calculate to number J«we»ioB with 
fifteen hundred men, with five guns, threatened to 
attack him. But it was little more iban a demonstration, and 
Sir Colin, passing the ground on which ho had previously 
encamped, made a partial circuit of the oily to the 
bridge of boats. Crossing this, unopposed, he 
traversed the city, and effected a junction with Brigadier- 
General Jones. 

But even then the British force was too weak in cavalry to 
encounter the enemy with any hope of a decisive 
result — a result, that is to say, fraught not only with 
defeat but with an annihilating pursuit. The truth 
of this presumption was fully shown that very day. 

Sir Colin had no intention whatever to engage the enemy. It 
happened, however, that a reconnoitring party of horse was 
fired on by the enemy from four guns posted in a fortified 
village called Panhat ; the sound of the guns brought out the 
masses of the enemy’s cavalry ; and these again attracted to the 
field the Commander-in-Chief and his whole force. The battle 
then partially engaged. The 82nd, pushed forward, 
occupied the village of Panhat, on the right front. 

They were followed by the horse artillery, and a 

field batteiy, and part of the 9th Lancers and the Irregulars. 

The 79th then took possession of a grove of trees in the centre 

of the position, near a small rising ground, on which wera 

posted a couple of heavy guns ; whilst a heavy field battery, 

supported by a wing of the Rifles, with parties of 

the Carabineers and Balfichis, covered the left flank, w^or 

It was a strong defensive position, on which the 

enemy could make no impression. In the artillery 

and cavalry skirmish whion followed, the rebels displayed more 

than ordinary skill and courage, and, although in the end they 


* Tilhar lies fourteen miles to the west of Sbtlyahiaptfi; 
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gave ground, no attempt was made to pursue 
them. 


Sir Oolin, in fact, was quite satisfied with the repulse of the 
enemy. He preferred to defer a decisive battle till 
he should have more troops, especially more cavalry. 
He sent off, then, a despatch to Brigadier Coke, 
”***‘** direotiug him to bring down his brigade with all 
possible speed. 

Coke at qnce turned back, and joined the Commander>in-Chief 
ou the 22nd. On the 24th the whole force marched 
to to attack the enemy. But again the Maulavi baffled 


•ttek the gjj. Oolin. Whilst his light cavalry did their utmost 
to hinder the British advance on Muhamdi, retiring 
the moment the pursuers halted to discharge their guns, the 
Maulavi and his allies evacuated that place, after 
tatoOudh?*'' destroying the defences, and fell back into Oudh. 

They had similarly treated Kachiaui, the mud fort 
which had previously given shelter to European fugitives. The 
expulsion of the rebels from Rohilkhand was the one result of 
the campaign. 

How they were followed up and hunted down in Oudh I shall 
ooMoraM another chapter. The occurrences in RAj- 

putana, long neglected, demand immediate attention. 
It will suffice here to state that, ou the expulsion of 
the Maulavi from Bohilkhand, the Rohilkhand and Rdrki field 


forces were broken up, the regiments of which they were com- 
posed being detailed for other duties. The Commander-in-Ghief 
hhnself, accompanied by the headquarter staff, resumed his 
journey to Fathgarh (FarrukhAbiUl) ; Brigadier Seaton, relieved 
by Colonel M*Cansland in his command at that place, was ap- 
pointed to Sh&bjah&npdr, having under him the 60th Rifles, 
the 82nd, the 22nd PanjAb Infantry, the MultAni Horse, two 
squadrons of the Carabineers, and some artillery. Coke turned 
with his force to MuradAbAd, to act as Brigadier commanding 
the district; the 64th went to MirAth; the 9th Lancers to 
AmbAla ; the 79th to Fathgarh. The army was broken up. In 
north-eastern India, Oudh alone remained to be thoroughly 
subjugated. 

But I cannot leave the scene of so many combats without 
recording events which, either from their historical 
TheiitnisTt personal sympathy they 

excited, demand special notice. The fixrt of these, not in dat^ 
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not in importance, not in the sympathy it excited, but in the 
connection which it bears to the contents of this chapter, is the 
death of the Maulavi of Faiz4b&d. The Maulavi was a vexy 
xemarkable man. Sir Thomas Seaton, who had many oppor- 
tunities for arriving at a jupt opinion, has described him as ** a 
. man of great abilities, of undaunted courage, of stem determina- 
1 tion, and by far the b^t soldier among the rebels.” It has been 
. surmised, and with great reason, that before the mutiny occurred 
• the Maulavi was travelling through India on a roving commis- 
sion, to excite the minds of his compatriots to the step then 
contemplated by the master-spirits of the plot. This at least is 
known : that such a commission was undertaken ; that the 
Maulavi travelled to the parts of India which subsequently 
proved the most susceptible to the revolt ; that he was the con- 
fidential friend and adviser of a very prominent member of the 
deposed royal family of Lakhnao. If, as I believe, the mutiny 
was in a greiit measure determined not less by the annexation of 
Oudh than by the sudden and treacherous manner in which that 
annexation was carried into effect — that the greased cartridges 
were simply a means used by the higher conspirators to force to 
revolt men who could be moved only by violence to their faith — 
the story of the action of the Maulavi only seems naturaL 
Certain it is that in April 1857 he circulated seditious papers 
tilproughout Oudh ; that the police did not arrest him ; and that 
to obtain that end armed force was required. He was then tried 
and condemned to death. But, before the sentence could bo 
executed, Oudh broke into revolt, and, like many a politioid 
criminal in Europe, he stepped at once from the floor of a dungeon 
to the footsteps of a throne. He beciime the confidential friend 
and adviser of the Begam of Lakhnao, the trusted leader of the 
rebels. 

In person the Maulavi was tall, lean, and muscular, with large 
deepnmt eyes, beetle brows, a high aquiline nose, and ^ 
lantern jaws. Of his capacity as a military le^er anoe and 
many proofs were given during the revolt, but none SlaS"** 
more decisive than those recorded in this chapter. 

No other man could boast that he had twice roiled Sir Colin 
Campbell in the field I 

. His death he owed, stran^ to say, not to bis enemies, but to 
bia jfkmdam allies. After bis retreat from Muhamdi, his death 
determined to use every means in bis power to binder feuowa laa. 
oomplete sucoess of tbe Britub, tbe Maulavi ”‘*^'***^ 
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started off, aimed with the authority and money of 
the Begam, for Fow&in, a town on the ih>ntien of 
Oudh and Bohilkhand, eighteen miles north-east of 
Sh4hjah&updr. The BAjah of this plaoe was supposed to 
possess a certain amount of influence, and it was the MautavTs 
object to induce him and others to join in a new league against 
the British. 

The Maulavf started for Pow&in, with a small following, on 
• the 5th June, having previously sent forwaid a 
i^awniier messenger to make known his wishes to the B6jah. 

The B^ah, Jagun-n&th Singh by name, was a fiat 
unwieldy man, not given to martial feats, desirous to sit at 
home at ease, and particularly anxious to avoid giving offence 
to the British in the hour of their triumph. He, however, con- 
sented to grant the Maulavf a conference. Upon this the 
Maulavf pushed on to Pow&in. 

On reaching that place he found, to his surprise, that the 
gates were closed, the walls manned, and the BfLjah, 
his brother, and his armed retainers, were lining the 
fotceut ramparts which overlooked the gateway. Amid 
unpromising appearances the conference began. 
But the Maulavi soon satisfied himself that unless he 
oould overawe the B&jah his eloquence would be wasted. To 
overawe him, then, he made the driver of the elephant upon 
which he was mounted urge the animal forward to burst open 
the gate. The elephant advanced, and applied his head with 
such force to the barrier, that in a second or two it must inevit- 
ably have yielded. In this crisis the Bdjah's brother, inspired 
by the urgency of the occasion, seized a gun and shot the 
Maulavf dead. His followers at once turned and fled. 
The B4jah and his brother then and thereout offtiae 
Maulavrs head, and, wrapping it in a cloth, drove to 
8h4hjah4npdr, thirteen miles ^tant. Arrived at ^e magis- 
trate’s house, they entered, and found that ofiloial and his 
friends at dinner. They immediately produced tiie 
** bundle, and rolled the bloody head at tne feet of the 
Englishmen. The day following it was exposed to 
view in a conspicuous part of tiie town, " for the informatkm 
imd encouragement of all oonoemed.” * 


* The Goremmeat paid the Btyah a nuaidofflre thoosand pounds fl» 
JdUingtheHaiilari. 
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Thw died the Moulvi Ahmad ’all&h of Faiz4b6d. If a patriot 
is a man who plota and fights for the independence. Tibiae due 
wrongfully destroyed, of his native oonntry, then totbe 
most certainly the Manlavf was a true patriot. He 
had not stained his sword hy assassination ; he had connived at 
no murders ; he had fougut manfully, honourably, and stub- 
bornly in the field against the strangers who h^ seized his 
country ; and his memory is entitled to the respect of the brave 
and the true-hearted of all nations. 

Naturally enough, the British Government rejoiced to be rid 
of a formidable enemy. But another death, occurring a few 
weeks earlier, caused an outburst of the deepest sorrow in the 
heart of every Englishman serving in India — throughout the 
/ homes and the hearths of England. The reader who „ , 

has accompanied me so far will have marked with 
pride and pleasure the record of the splendid achievements of 
the Naval Brigade under its gallant and accomplished leader, 
William Peel ; they will remember that on the 9th March, 
when seeking a suitable place for the posting of some guns to 
breach the outer wall of the Martiniere, William Peel was shot 
in the thigh by a musket-ball. The ball, however, was ex- 
tracted, and the progress to convalescence after the extraction, 
if slow, was solid and hopeful. 

With the capture of Lakhnao the work of the Naval Brigade 
was regarded as completed. On the 1st April, then, 
the sailors struck their tents, and started for Eanhpiir 
on their way to Calcutta. Great preparations were Receptioii 
made to receive them in that city. The Government 
had decided to notify their sense of their splendid 
services by giving them a public reception, and the ^ 

Caloatta people, ror once in accord with the Government, were 
resolved that the reception should yield, in heartiness, in sin- 
oeiity, and in splendour, to none by which a body of public 
men bad ever been greet^ in their palatial city. No one fore- 
saw that the daring leader, for whom the greatest ovation was 
reserved, would be called to his last home too soon to witness 
the admiration of his non-combatant countrymen. 

One gratification, indeed, had been reserved for William PeeL 
On the 2nd March he had received the mark of the 
approval of his Gracious Sovereign, intimated by his 
nomination to be an Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, and wiiitam fmi 
by the bestowal of the Knight Commandership of 'w uncrown. 
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{he Bath. They were fit honours for his noble service, rewards 
of the nature he would prize the most, as constituting spon- 
taneous testimony from his Sovereign of the efforts he had made 
to suppress the rebellion, the possible mischief of which, if 
unchecked, no one had recognised more clearly than had the 
First Lady in the Realms* 

William Peel reached Kdnhpiir in safety. Though still weak, 
Heia«ttacked slowly gaining strenth, when, on the 

ijysmau-pox,, 20th April, he was attacked by confluent small-pox. 
•nd <ue«. been too much weakened to bear the 

shook. On the 27th ho succumlxid to the disease. 


In him England lost one of the worthiest, of the noblest of 
tTnivenai How thoroughly he had impressf^d his 

grirfktbia spirit on the men whom he led may be gathered 
death. from the journal of one of then). “ I cannot say,*' 

wrote Lieutenant Verney, on the 30th April, what a sad loss 
we all feel this to be, and how deeply his death is felt and 
regretted by every officer and man; the mainspring that w«>rked 
the machinery is gone. We never felt ourselves to 1)6 the 
Shannon's Naval Brigade, or even the Admiralty Naval Brigade, 
but always PeeVs Naval Brigade.” But the grief was not con- 
fined t() the gallant men who had followed him. It was over- 
powering ; it was Universal ; it was realised that England had 


lost a king of men. 

The Government were not slow in giving expression to the 
universal feeling. On the 30th April Lord Canning 
issued a general order, in which, after notifying the 
recapitulating his services, he thus 
"" eloquently recorded his sense of the extent of the 
catastrophe, of the greatness of the man : — ** The lo-s of his 
daring but thoughtful courage, joined with eminent abilities, is 
a heavy one to this country ; but it is not more to be deplored 
than the loss of that influence which his earnest character. 


admirable tem})er, and gentle kindly bearing ox<‘rcised on all 
within his reach — an influence which was exerted unceasingly 
for the public good, and of which the Governor-General believes 
it may with truth said, that there is not a man of anv rank or 
profession who, having been associated with Sir William Feel 
in these times of anxiety and danger, has not felt and acknow- 
ledged it.” 


* Ztfs oj Prince Consort, T<d. iv. chapter 78. 
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The memory of his great name and his great deeds still snr^ 
vives. Zn the Eden Gardens of Calcutta a statue Maii^ 
in white marble recalls to the citizens, by whom statueofbim 
those gardens are nightly thronged, the fonn and 
fashion of him who was indeed the noblest volunteer of this 
or any age, who was successful because he was really great, 
and who, dying early, left a reputation without spot, the best 
inheritance he could bequeath to bis countrymen.* 

I have already recorded the death of Venables. This gentle* 
man, an indigo-planter, had, by his unflinching venabiea. 
daring, saved the district of Azamgarh in June 1857, ^ ^ 

when its natural guardians had withdrawn from it. Subse- 
quently he had struggled bravely against the invaders from 
Oudh, and had ridden with Franks, as a volunteer, in his 

f lorioiis march from the eastern frontier of Oudh to Lakhnao. 

STithdrawing thence to Allahab&d, “ broken in health and spirits, 
anxious for rest, looking forward eagerly to his return to Eng- 
land,”f he was persuaded by the Governor-General to return to 
Azamgarh, once again seriously threatened. The reader will 


* The death of William Peel was a double misfortune to the otfloers of the 
Shannon brigade. He liad bt-en very sjiarin^ of praise in his despatches. It 
had been liis iiitoiition personally to press the claims of the officers whom he 
knew to bo deserving. His premature death frustrated this idea. 

t Letter from Lord Canning to the Committee of the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, assembled in June 1858. to devise a fitting luonumeut to Mr. 
Venables. The letter ran thus: — **lt will be a satisfaction to me to join in 
this good work, not only on account of the admiration which I feel for the 
high qualities which Mr. Veuables devoted to the puVdic strvice, his intre- 
pidity in the field, his energy and c<iliii temper in upholding the civil authority, 
and his thoroughly just appreciation of the people and circuinstances with 
which he had to deal, but also, and e8p«^ially, on account of circunisianoca 
attending tho last service which Mr. Venables rendered to his country. After 
the capture of Kukhnao, where he wras attached to Brigadier-General Franks’s 
column, Mr. Venables came to Allahabad. He was broken in health and 
spirits, anxious for rest, and looking forwanl eagerly to his return to England, 
for which his preparations were made. At that time the appearance of 
affairs near Azamgarh was threatening; and I asked Mr. Venablcd to forego 
his departure from India, and ndurn to that district, with which he was 
inthnately acquuiiite<), there to assist in preserving order until danger should 
have passed away. He at once consented oheerfully ; and that i*onsent cost 
him his life. I am certain that the Court of Directors, who ore fully informed 
of all particulars of Mr. Venables’ great services and untimely deatli, will be 
eager to mark, in such manniT as shall seem best to them, their appreciation 
of the character of this brave, self-denying English geiitleinaii ; and I am 
truly glad to have an opportunity of joining with his fellow-countrymen in 
India in testifying the siuoere resist which 1 feel for his memory.” 
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reeoUeot how nsefol were the services he then rendered to the 
viaaAbte gallant Lord Mark Kerr. Nor were those snhse- 

Mrvte^ quently nven to Sir E. Lugard less remarkable. It 

was in we performance of “these great services,** 
ini^ired by the highest sense of dnty, that, on the 
16th April, he was struck down. The wound was mortal. 
**A few days afterwards,** wrote in elo<^uent language some 
yean ag^ an able and oonsoientious historian,* ** death, result* 
sng from Ike wound, out short the sufferings and belied the 
hopes of this * brave, self*denying English gentleman,* one 
among many such who in those days of warp trial proved their 
right to be held in equal honour with the best-rewarded offioen 
of the East India Company and the Crown.** 

* Trotter’s Hiabtry of the SritUh Bmpbro InMa. 
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CHAPTER V. 

aEORQE ST. PATRICK LAWRENCE IN RAJPUtXnI. 

I HAVE brought the history of events in Ihijputsina up to the 

end of June 1857, and have shown how the foresight 

and energy of General G. St. P. Lawrence had till 

then baffled all the efforts of the mutinous soldiers who had 

been located in that extensive country to support British 

authority. 

The tranquillity restored in June continued throughout July. 
General Lawrence maintained his headquarters at 
A^mir, but he moved thence occasionally, as Lis Smquii!’ 
military and political duties required, to Biaur and 
Nasirdbiid. To show his confidence in the Mairs, he would have 
no other guard but a native officer’s party of the Mairwdrd 
battalion, and it is only fair to those loyal men to add that the 
events which followed, many of them peculiarly trying, fully 
justified that confidence. 

It •was a considerable evidence of the satisfaction felt by the 
princes and pcoi>lo of Rnjpiitand with the mild but 
effective suzerainty of the British that they showed 
no sympathy with the revolted Sipdhis. The ex- j^opieofthn 
actions of Amir Khdn and the grinding tyranny of 
the Marathds wore not so remote that the recollec- 
tion of them could be entirely forgotten. The forty succeeding 
reaia of peace and prosperity, of protection against outer enemies, 
held been a proof of the advantage of the British connection too 
practical to allow the existence of a wish that the connection 
should be severed. The native princes of Rdjpfitdnd felt keenly, 
that whatever might be the result of such severance, even were 
it to be effected, it would not be to their advantage ; and they 
knew from the experience of the past that complete success in 
the field of military hordes was. the certain prelude to unbridled 
lioence, to a condition of rule without law. 

VOL. IV. 2 c 
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These sentiments of the people were fully displayed on more 
than one occasion during the months that followed 
Tbe confl* the outbreaks at Nfmach and Nasirabdd. The air was 
Stowed by infected with panic ; the movement of a corporal’s 
^cm m guard was magnified into a ^roat military demonstra* 
Lawre^ tion ; rumours, slight in their origin, were multiplied 
by every mouth that repeated them, until the resem- 
blance to the original disappeared altogether. In this state of 
affairs the merchants, the bankers, the trading community in 
the great* centres of Rdjpfitana, terrified by the reports, would 
send away their families for security, and then come to “ their 
father,” the Governor-General’s agent, for advice and protection. 

In every instance General Lawrence succeeded in 
General ^ calming their fears, and in inducing them to recall 
^meanow. their families. His OAvn example tended not a little 
to inspire them with confidence. When atAjmfrhe 
never once allowed the routine of civil duties to be interrupted, 
but he held open court, almost daily visiting the city, where, 
in spite of the fierce and sullen looks of the disafiected, he was 
always regarded with respect. Treating the people with a 
generous confidence. General Lawrence was nevertheless stem, 
even severe towards all wrong-doers, and never once relaxed 
the reins of strict and efficient discipline. 

I have spoken of the fierce and sullen looks of the dis- 
affected.” In all great cities, in all largo countries, 
iTff^ed'few. there must be ►ome who hate restriction. The 
criminal class, the men who, having nothing, would 
live by other means than bj' honest industry and toil, answer 
to this <lc8cription.- But, above all, in the circumstances of 
1857, towered the fact that the leaders of the disaffection were 
the soldiery. Throughout this period there was, there could 
not help being, a considerable amount of sympathy between the 
native soldiers of the Company and the native soldiers of the 
indigenous princes. They were of the same caste and the same 
class ; they often came from the same recruiting-ground. The 
causes which impelled the British Sipahis to mutiny could not 
fail to influence greatly their comrades in other services. These 
were the men vmose looks were fierce and sullen, these the 
classes from whom danger wsis to be apprehended. 

From these classes the danger came. On the 9th August an 
AoenMotein Outbreak took place in the Ajmfr gaol, and fifty 
th«Ajmfr prisoners escaped. But General Lawrence was 
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prompt. He rode out himaolf with a detachment 
of the mounted police, previously warned by him to 
be in readiness, to pursue the escaped convicts, caught them, 
and, when they turned to resist, attacked and recaptured all who 
were not slain. It was a sign of the good feeling of the 
respectable classes, that wLon Lawrence set out on this pursuit 
nupy leading Muhammadans of the city volunteered to ac- 
company him. 

On the day following, one of the other classes referred to — the 
military class — showed its teeth. One of the regi- 
ments accompanying the force for which Lawrence gteMw*- 
had made a requisition on Disa, and which had 
reached Nasirab&d on the 12th June, was the 12th 
Bombay Native Infantry. A trooper of the Ist Bombay Lancers, 
suddenly mounting his charger, had galloped in front of the 
lines of his regiment, endeavouring by cries and threats to 
induce his comrades to mutiny. The ]^mbay Lancers, how- 
ever, were staunch, and some of them mounted their horses to 
pursue the rebel. Noting this, the trooper discharged his 
carbine at the native officer superintending the mount, and fled 
to the lines of the 12th, where he was received and sheltered. 
Meanwhile the Brigadier, Henry Macan, had come on to the 
parade ground. He at once ordered the men of the 12th to 
turn out. Only forty obeyed. Upon this the Brigadier called 
out the guns, and, bringing up a company of the 83rd, proceeded 
to the linos of the 12th. The original mutineer, the 
trooper of the Ist Cavalry, firetl at him but missed. 

The rebel himself was then shot by an artillery ^ Brigadier 
officer. The men of the 12th wore parjided, and all 
who had disobeyed the order to turn out were disarmed Their 
muskets were found loaded. The ringleaders were then tried 
by court-martial, five were hanged and three sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. Twenty^-five had previously deserted. 
To the remainder/* their arms, on their expression of contri- 
tion, were restored, and they behaved well in the field ever 
afterwards. 

A similar feeling displayed itself about the same time at 
another station. I have already stated • that, after ^ 

.the revolt of the native troons at Nimaeh, General ooenmnMat 
'Lawrence, having no other soldiers at his disposal, 

* Vol. in. p. 17L 
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had caused that place to be occupied by detachments from 
Mewar, Kota, aua Biindf. Subsequently, placing little trust 
in the men of these detachments, he had ordered up a force 
composed of one squadron of the 2ud Bombay Light Cavalry, 
one hundred men of the 83rd, and two hundred of the 12th 
Bombay Native Infantry, to relieve them. But some of the 
relievers were as bad as the relieved. About the 12(h August 
some disaffected men of the 2nd Light Cavalry and the 12th 
"Native Infantry endeavoured to promote a disturb- 
ance. But ColonelJackson, the commanding officer, 
&ton«i acted with great promptitude. Before the mutiny 

^ *”’■ had actually declared itself, he brought up the 83rd, 

and seized the ringleaders. Some of these were arrested, eight 
escaped, one man of the 83rd was killed, an officer and two men 
were wounded, but the mutiny was nipped in the bud. 

But the mutinous feeling had been too widely spread over 
the province to be checked by one or two failures on the part 
of its promoters, nor had the officers at the out-stations tho 
same means of repi'ossion at hand as those possessed by the com- 
mandants at Nfmach and Nasi'rubdd. 

The station of lllount Abu, in the native state of Sirohi, was 
j the summer rcsidonco of tho Governor-General’s 
agent, and generally of the wives and families of tho 
officers serving under him. There, at this time, 
^ ' were congregate<l the wife and two daughters of 

General Lawrence, and the wives and families of many officers 
serving in the field. In the European barracks were likewise 
thirty convalescent soldiers of tho 8.‘Jrd. To protect the station 
was a detachment of from sixty to seventy men of tho Jodhpdr 
legion — whoso headquarters were at Erinpuram* — under the 
command of Captain ITall. 

The Jodhpur legion consisted of artillery, cavalry, and in- 
fantry. The guns — two 9-ponnderB — were drawn 
Oongp<^CT by camels and manned from the infantry. The 
cavalry consisted of three troops, each having two 
native officers, eight non-commissioned officers, 
seventy-two troopers, and a trumpeter. The infantry was 
formed of eight companies of Hindustanis, each having two 

* Erinpiusin, finin which the final letter is genoralljr but incorrectly 
excised, lies one hundred and thirty-five miles south-west of Nasi'nlbad and 
■eventy-eii^t miles south of Jodhpifr. 
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native ofScers, twelve nou>comiuissioned officers, and eighty 
privates ; and three companies of Bhfls, each counting seventy 
men besides native officers. The legion, especially the cavaliy 
portion of it, had a good re nutation for efficiency. 

On the 19th August a company of the infantry portion of the 
legion, which bad been sent with the view of holding 
in check a rebel chief in the neighbourhood, arrived 
at a place called Anadra, two miles from the foot of ^tbeie^a 
the mounttiin pass leading to Abu. A troop of 
cavalry of the same legion had arrived there a few 
days previously, and had been distributed in .small parties in 
the different villages to protect the road from Disa to Abu. 

The following afternoon Captain Hall arrived at Anadrs to 
give orders for the occupation by the detachment of 
certain villages. The Sipahis and their baggage J^***^®*’* 
had been soaked by heavy rain, but the men seemed tbemand 
cheery and well-disposed. Having given the ne- chwry?'™ 
cessary orders, ho returned to Abu. But on his way 
he met a hawalddr belonging to the detachment at that place, 
who, in reply to his question, said that he was going to see his 
newly arrived friends. This was true so far as it went : but 
the hdwaldiir deemed it unnecessary to add — what, nevertheless, 
was proved from subsequent inquiry to be the fa;t — that “ he 
had been deputed to manage the attack which v\a> to come off 
the follomng morning.” * 

The morning of the 21st was thick and hazy, and the people 
residing at Abu, under the influence of murky 
atmosphere, kept their beds late. Not so the men Jnldrl*** 
of the Jodhpur legion at Anddra. They rose very mutiny, 
oarly, climbed the hill, and, under the cover of the 
dense fog, crept unseen to the door of the barracks, tbe barneka. 
in which lay, buried in sleep, the thirty sick and 
invalid British soldiers. The native assassins then peeped 
through the window and saw their intended victims sleeping. 
Then raising their muskets, they poked the muzzles throu^ 
the windows — and fired. 

They aimed too high ! The British soldiers starting &om 
sleep at that sound, unwonted at Abu, divine the 
cause, seize their muskets, and begin to load. But j^ulS#^**** 
then another volley is poured in, harmless as its pre* 


Priohatd’s MvAiniet ta BdJpMdtid. 
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decessor. By this time the muskets of the British soldiers are 
loaded, they rush out, they reply. The result is singular but 
satisfactory ; one mutineer fell — the rest ran away.” • 

While the main body was thus engaged at the barraoks, 
another party of mutineers had crept round tO’ 
Tter fail also Captain Hairs house, to dispose, if possible, of a 
^ptain uau, nian whom they knew to be capable and resolute, 
and whose influence they dreaded. Arrived in front 
of the house, they became aware that Captain Hall was asleep. 
They at once extended in line in front of it, and by word of 
command fired a volley within. Again was the result futile. 
Hall, awakened by the noise, managed to escape by a back door 
with his family into the schoolhouse, which had been fortified 
as a place of refuge. Leaving his family there, ho took with 
him a small guard of four men of the 83rd, and, charging tho 
assailants, drove them off. Ho was speedily joined by the re- 
maining men of tho 83rd, and the mutineers were driven from 
the hill. The murky fog which still prevailed rendered pursuit 
impossible. 

Only one European was wounded, and that was Mr. Alex- 
ander Lawrence, son of tho General. Hearing the 
but woniKi firing, he had started for Captain IlaH’s houso, 
when the Sip&his noted and shot him — in the thigh. 
Tho wound was severe, but ho recovered, t 
The mutineers, baffled first by their own clumsiness, and 
secondly by the spirit of tho men they had tried to 
Themiiti- murder, made at once for tho headquarters of tho 
regiment — the station of Erinpuram. Tho only 
purun. Etiropeans at tliis station at tho time wore the ad- 
jutant, Lieutenant ('onolly, two seigcants and their 
families. Early on tho morning of the 22nd, a letter' from 
one of the baraed mutineers was brought to Conolly by his 
orderly, Makhdum Bakhsh by name. Inis Tetter, addressed to 
the men at headquarters, called upon them to revolt and join 
their comrades • ** who had been to Abu, fought with 
^e^odbp6r Europeans, and taken all precautions.” Conolly 
immediately mounted his horse and rode down to 
tiMt p parade ground. A glance showed him that the 


• Prichard. 

t He fortunstely mirviTcs to reply to tho calumnies directed imainst hi» 
father, after that father's death, of General Shovrors. — Vide Vol. Ill, 
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spirit of mutiny had infected the troops. The gunners were 
running to their guns, shouting to Conolly, as they ran, to 
keep oflF. Conolly then determined to appeal to the 
Bhils, who had no sympatb' js of caste, of kindred, 
or oven of common origin, with the men of the 
other branches of the legion. But to reach the Bhils °° 
ho was forced to psiss the lines of the cavalry. Those, too, he 
saw were mutinying, and though he stopped to order them to 
turn out under arms, but not to stir from their 
lines, his orders were not attended to. At last he 
reached the Bhils. He found them loyal and ready 
to obey him, except so far as to march against the loaded guns 
and muskets of their more numerous comrades. As a last 


resource, Conolly rode back to make an appeal to 
the infantry. Tic found them mad with excitement, tomitry?** 
and refusing to hear a word. He then tried the 
^nners. But, as he neared the guns, the men shouted to 
him to keep off ; as he persisted in advancing, they 
wheeled their guns round, and pointed the muzxlcs 
at him, holding the poitfijcs ready. Conolly then 
turned his horse’s heail, and, changing his direction, rode again 
at the guns, taking them in flank. Uimn this several troopers 
rode at him, lartwecn him and the guns, and, pointing their 


carbines at him, exclaimed, “ CJo back, or we will 
fire.” Conolly then chilled out with a loud voice 
that those on his side should join him. A few 


and Calls with 
all. 


troopers only rode to his side. 

Meanwhile the Sipuhis had begun the work of plunder. The 
two English sergeants with their wives and families, ^ 
two men, two women, and five children, unable to Eagiieh 
stem the tide, had abandoned their houses, and were 
fweking refuge in vain fiight. Conolly. sent for 
them to join him in the cavalry lines. They came. “Here,' 
then,” writes the chronicler of the story of tho mutinies in 
R&jpfit4nA,* “ tho little band of Englishmen and women were 
collected, utterly helpless, surrounded by bloodthirsty villains. 


* Lieutonant Iltudua Thomas Prichard, of the 15th Re(dment Native 

Infhntry, a soldier and a scholar of no mean capacity The mutiny of his 
regiment dii^fusted Mr. Prichard witi) military service. Ho left the amy 
after 1858, and devok-d himself to literature, in which he played, in iBiliA, « 
oonspicnons and honourable part His work on the mutiny is styled Zw 
JMMet in Sdjf/fUdnd : a PenonaH NarraHve. 
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every instant plunging deeper and deeper into their career of 
crime, from which there was no drawing hack, and becoming 
more and more intoxicated with the unbridled indulgence of 
their passion for plunder, lust, and rapine.” 

It was indeed a terrible and a trying position. It was soon 
to become worse. Gradually many of the men 
soon to who had responded to Conolly’s call began to 
grSwr,***^' • show a disposition to desert him. Amongst them, 
however, were a few noble and loyal spirits, who 
in this dark hour dared to show that they preferred honour to 
life. A risnldiir,* Abbas AH by name, came forward, and, taking 
off his turban in a solemn manner before the more infuriated 
of the rebels, declared to them that, before they 
whenaaiigbt should offer violeuco to the English, they would 
have to pass over his body. Ilis example was 
followed by another native officer, Abdul AH. The 
orderly, too, Makhdtim Hakhsh, the recii>ioirt of the letter re- 
ferred to in a previous page, exerted himself to save his officer. 
Ultimately forty-five troopers swore to stand by Conolly or to 
die in his defence. 

With a strange inconsistency, however, they would not ride 
rhe“io«i" with Conolly and the sergeants and sergeants’ 
Toboto familic.s : they would not allow them to depart alone, 

r'ttreconoiiy offered to allow Conolly to ride away, taking 

ami the charge of the children ; but, as for the parents, it 
butmrt*thc was impossible, they said, to save them. With a 
Hergeantii and spirit becoming a British officer, Conolly under those 
tbeir wives, circiimstances declined to leave. lie resolved to 
save bis comrades with himself, or to share their fate. 

^leauwbile the reliels had brought their guns to lioar upon 
the cavalry lines. To prevent the escape of the 
Siting Europeans and th<! hyal troopers, they then insisted 
that all the cavalry horses shodld be picketed close' 
to the guns, and that the Eurt.peans, now their captives, 
should be sent to occupy a small tent on the parade ground, 
carefully guarded. 

So that long night {lassed. The next morning the AnAdra 
The Aoddrd w>”tineer8, fresh from their baffled attempt on Abu, 
miitinMn' marched into the station with a swagger scarcely 
•ntw- consistent with their actual performances. However 


* A native cavalry officer—' a squadron commander. 
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much minded they may have been to avenge their defeat on 
the prisoners, they were unable to do so without a fight with 
their own brethren. For the faithful “ forty-five ” still kept 
jealous guard. They cor 'on ted themselves, then, with an out- 
pouring of abuse. 

The ways of the niutinoei*s throughout the mutiny were in- 
scrutable. They were so sjiecially on this occasion. 

We have seen that, on the day of the revolt of Erin- The rebeie 
puram, the revolters were willing to allow Conolly 
to go, but not the sorgejints and their wives. On their famuie*, 
the evening of the second day they came to a reso- awayOmoUy. 
lution to permit the two sergeants, their wives and 
children, to depart, but to retain Conolly. Conolly, careless 
regarding himself, intent only on saving the lives of the men 
and women under his charge, made no objection. The sergeants 
and their families were then allowed to quit the station. The 
mutineer.s then marched from the station in the direction of 
Ajmlr, taking Conolly with them, a prisoner, mounted but 
carefully guardeil. 

Conolly had given up all ho])C of life. But never was he in 
outward njjpoaranco more cheery. lie has left in a 
letter to a friend a vivid account of the occurrences TjhereW# 
of that and the following day. On the third day 
he was allowed to depart, and he rode into Erin- 

! >uram, followed by three faithful trooj)ers.* The risald4r who 
lad first proved his loyalty, then wrote to Captain Monck-Mason, 
the political agent at Jodhinir, offering to desert with a large 
Ijody of the cavalry, and the guns, jirovided he and 
his comntdes should bo pardimed and reinstated in T^^,** " 
the service of the C}(*veriiment. Tt may l*e conve- toaubmitoo 
nient to state here tliat iInnek-Mason was anxious 
to iiccept the ofi'or, but his hands were tied by the 
order of Covernmont, which prohibited all officers from making 
terms with rebels while they had arms in their hands. Monok- 
Moson therefore replied that, thtuigh he was precluded by 
recent orders from accepting the terms offered, yet that if 
AbbAs Alt would act as .a faithful soldier and servant of the 
British (Jovemment, and weaken the cause of the rebels by 
deserting in the manner ho pntposed, there was no doubt but 


Vide. Appendix 0. 
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that his case would be leniently dealt with by the Government^ 
and he would probably receive an unconditional 
pardon and a suitable reward. Abbas Ali, regarding 
ai^thMiio this reply as a refusal, became an active leader of 
the rel»l cause. The results were serious to the 
British cause, and especially serious to Oaptain 
Monck-Mason himself. 


The rebels* after dismissing Couolly, pushed on towarde 
Ajmir with the intention of talcing it. Their line 
of march lay through the Jodhpur country. To stop 
mds M them, and, if possible, to annihilate them, the B&jah, 
SSTwheto”** acting in conformity with the advice of Monck- 
Mason, despatched his own arm3', c«uumundcd by his 
favourite officer, a very daring and a veiy gallant man, who 
had given several instances of his courage — Andr- Singh — to 
Pdli,* a place on the high road to his capital. To aid Andr 
Singh with his counsels, a British officer, Lieutenant Ileathcote, 
was, by order of General Lawrence, despatched from the 
Bajpdtana field force, of which ho was Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General. The Jodhpur troops intrenched them- 
selves at Pdli. 


Meanwhile the robels, advancing towards that place, had 
arrived at Awah. The Thakur or baron of this- 
stronghold was in rebellion against his liege lord, 
the Bajah of Jodhpur. A man of a long and proud 
lineage, of great repute throughout the country, the Thakur 
was naturally unwilling to enter into any bond of alliance with 
men whom he regarded as the revolted liirolings of the 
European. But revenge is sweet. And he, probably the second 
man in importance in Mdrwar, believing that his wrongs cried 
out for vengeance, persuaded himself that all means were fair 
in war. A rebel against his B&jah, ho was likewise to that 
extent a rebel against the British suzerain of that Kdjah. 
Before, however, he would consent to the terms which the 
rebel Sipdhis, in their anxiety to gain him, pressed upon him 
with urgency, he despatched a messenger to the 
Jfrabnta^ British agent, Munck-Mason, to tell him that if the 
*»*J2^* British Government would accord him certain oon- 
’ ditions, which he named, he would return to his 
allegiance, would keep the gates of his fort closed against the 


Pdlf la one hnndcedi and eight mOes to the Mnth-ireet of NasMbid. 
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mutineers, and, if co-operated with either by a British furoe 
or by the troops of the Kajah, would open fire upon their 
camp, which was within gunshot of his walls. 

A^ain was Monck-Masor tempted. Sound policy would have 
induced him to accept the Thakur’s offer. The 
conditions named were of no great practical import- ^ no 

ance, relating as they did more to sentimental 
than to real grievances. But his hands were tied. 

He had no authority to treat with rebels still in arms. He 
had no authority at all to treat with this Thdkur, whose first 
complaint lay against the Bdjah, and he was not the man, able 
as he was in many respects, to assume responsibility, even in 
the hour of danger. He replied, then, to the effect that, so 
long as the Thdkur was in rebellion, ho could not treat with 
him. Ho added that the Thnkur’s quarrel was with his own. 
Rdjah, and that the Bnjah had frequently expressed his deter- 
mination to hold no communication w'ith him unless he should 
confess his error, thrtjw himself upon his mercy, 
and pay up his arrears of revenue. The result of 
this reply was that the Thiikur and the rebel Sipuhis J^ff J*** 
came to terms, and together marched towards Pali. 

They marched towards Pali ; but, when they saw the in- 
trenched position of the Jodhpfir tr<)oj)8, they did 
not care to attack it. The delay which ensued, try- 
ing as it was to men situated as were the Jodhpdr 
troox'S, might have been endured but for the evil 
effect it was sure to x>i'oducc on the native courts and the 
native troops of Bujputana. These could not understand the 
utility of a Torres A’edras. In their eyes, royal 
trooi>8 who' would not atlvance wore half beaten, tions whica 
The moment was esiiecially full of anxiety for the 
officer responsible for the security of this imjiortant troojw not to 
part of India, and General Lawrence w’as justified in 
the desire he oxx>rcsscd to the Bajah that some more active 
measures should be taken by his troox>s than those involved ** in 
dancing attendance on the rel)el8, like orderlies.” 

But, before General Lawrence’s letter reached Jodhpfir, the 
commander of the royal troops, Anfir Singh, had 
left his strong position and encamped in close 
proximity to the rebels. Here, on the early morning dcr«Mtue 
of September 8th, his camp was surprised b^ the 
enemy. His men gave way, and though he, with a 
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few, a very few, kindred spirits, fought bravely to the last, 
giving their lives for their Bdjah, the valcur of a few men 
could not redeem the day. His camp, his guns, his military 
stores fell into the hands of the rebels. Heathcoto, after using 
every effort to induce the men to stand, mounted . his horse 
and galloped from the field. 

General Lawrence was at Ajmir when the events I have 
’recorded occurred. From the 21st to the 20th 
?™?m!iii August ho received no intelligence from Abu, but 
on the 22nd a letter had reached him from Conolly 
at Erinpuram, telling him of the anticipations ho eutertain^ 
of an outbreak at that station. Five days later ho received the 
bare outline of the occurrences at both places ; of the mutiny 
at the one, and the attack on the sleeping Europeans at the 
other. 

We have seen that the European forces at the disposal of 
Lawrence were all required for the niaintuiianco of order at the 
great military centres in Rajputuna, and that few men, if any, 
could really be spared for service in the field. No one can 
wonder, then, at the anxiety e.xpressed by the Governor-Genorars 
agent for the prompt and energetic action on the part 
of the Jodhptir troops. But, after the defeat of those 
to coerce the troops at Pali, Lawrence, considering, and rightly 
^ *■ considering, that the effect on the country would 
be very injurious if the cour.se of the rebels wore not promptly 
checkra, assembled as soon as ptssible a small force at Bfaur 
for the purpose of co-operating with the Jodhptir troops. This 
force was composed of a hnndretl and fifty men of the 83rd, a 
portion of the MairwarA battalion, the l.st Bombay Lancers, 
two 12-pounders, three 6-pounders, .and two mortars. 

The rebels, after their victory over the Bajah's troops, had 
fallen back on Awah, the fortifications of which 
rherebcia they proceeded to strengthen. Awah is surrounded 
”” fey feigfe wall, and can Ix! apiiroached only through 
a dense jungle. Being well supplied with gtins, it 
could claim to be defensible against the small force which 
Lawrence was inarching against it. 

lie arrived iHiforo it on tho 18th, and proceeded at once to 
make a rcconnaisanco in force. This had the effect 
causing the enemy to bring a strong fire to bear 
arrives beibre upon his men from every gun on their walls. It 
was seen that the place was strong and could scarcely 
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be carried by an assault. Lawrence, then, hoping that the 
enemy would come out and attack him, fell ^ck on the Tillage 
of Chulaw&s, about three and a half miles distant. Here he 
was to have been joined b Monck-Mason, but that officer, on 
arriving within three hundred yards of the place where the 
General was standing, was decoyed by the enemy’s bugle-sound 
— similar to that of the British — and was shot 
dead. He was a man of many and varied accomplish- u 

ments, and his sudden death was felt severely by 
all who knew and loved him. 

Lawrence remained three days at Awah. The rebels left 
him in peace, busily occupied in strengthening their 
position. Unable with his actual force to take the 
place, and having to a certain extent impressed the Aj mfr 
people of the country through which ho marched, 

Lawrence then fell back leisurely on Ajmir and Nasir&b&d. 
Awah had, indeed, defied him, and Kota was in a state of 
rebellion, but, with those exceptions, BdjpAtana remained for 
the three months that followed loj'al and submissive. It may 
be convenient to add a word hero regarding the ])rooeeding8 at 
Awah. Not many days elapsed lieforc the ])rond Thakur and his 
rebel allies quarrelled. Instead of coming to blows, 
however, they sensibly agreed to separate. The munuito nte 
Thdkur remained at Awah ; the Sipahis took their 
way towards Dehli. They were encountered, 
completely defeated, and in.any of them cut up by a British 
force under Gcrrard at Nainul on the 16th October fol- 
lowing.* 

The State called Kotd, an ofishoot from the more ancient 
principality of Bitndi, borders on the soiith-west 
frontier of Sindhia’s dominions, and has an area of KoU. 
five thousand square miles, and .a population of four 
hundred and thirty-three thousand souls. In 1857 the ruling 
chief was Mah&r&o Rniu Singh. An auxiliary force of the three 
arms, commanded by European officers, had been maintained in 
the State since 1838. The entire cost of this force was main- 
tained by the Mah&r4o. The political agent, representing the 
British Government, was Major Burton. 


* Pages 78-82. I may add that the Risalddr, Abbds AU,^was ultimately 
patdoned by Lord Oaaniog. 
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The reader is aware that, when the troops of the regular 
army revolted at Nimach, Lawrence had caused that 
station to he reoccupied by detachments from the 
contingents of Mew&r, Kotd, and Bundi, until such 
mac . time as the Europeans he had sent from Disd should 
arrive.* Major Burton had accompanied the Kot4 troops on 
that expedition. He did not, however, return with them. 
General Lawrence having requested him to remain at Nimaoh 
for some three weeks, as ** in those unsettled times he could not 
have confidence in his troops.” 

Major Burton, consequently, remained at Nimach. But, after 
the occurrences at Awah to which 1 have adverted, 
deeming his presence at the capital of the State to 
which he was accredited necessary for the assurance 
of the policy of the Mahariio, ho set out to return to 
Kot4, accompanied by two of his sous, the one aged twenty-one, 
the other sixteen, but leaving behind him, under the safeguard 
of the British troops at Nimaoh, his wife and four remaining 
children. He reached Kota on the 12th October, was visited 


by the Maharao in state the following morning, and returned 
the visit on the 14th. The MahdnVt subsequently stated that 
at the return visit Burton gave him the names of some of his 
officers whom he knew to be disaffected, and impressed upon 
him the advisability of punishing or at least dismissing them. 
TheM*b<iio Whether Burton gave this advice can never bo 
betrays certainly known ; but this is certain, that that 
same day the Maharao caused the officers and men 
be liar] of the contingent to bo informed that he had 

itonoiiDced, i 

given It I 

Officers and men were, in very truth, alike disaffected, 
and, being so, thu communication made to them by order 
of the Maharao determined them to take the law into 


their own hands. Accordingly they assembled the following 
morning, killed Mr. Salder, the Residency surgeon, 
anrl Mr. Saviell, the doctor of the dispensary in the 
d^. * city, who resided in a house in the Residenoy 
grounds, and then attacked the Residenoy itselL 
The guards and servants fled from the premises and hid them- 
selves in the ravines dose by. Major Burton and his two sons, 
left with a single servant, a camel-driver, took refuge in a room 
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on the roof of the house. The revoltets then fired round shot 
into the Residency. For four hours,” writes General Lawrence 
in his graphic account of the mournful transaction.* “ these 
four brave men defended themselves, till at length the Resi- 
dency was sot on fire, and Major Burton, feeling the case 
desperate, proposed to surrender on condition of the mob sparing 
his sons’ lives. The young men at once rejected the 
ofier, saying they would all <lio together. They knelt 
down and prayed for the last time, and then calmly wn^, 
and heroically met their fate. The mob had by E^Jpeani. 
this time procured scaling-ladders, and, thus gaining 
the roof, rushed in and despatched their victims, the servant 
alone escaping. Major Burton’s head was cut off and paraded 
through the town, and then fired from a gun, but the three 
bodies were by the MuhArajah’s order interred that evening.” 

The MaharAo at once communicated the occurrence to 
General liawrcnce, accompanying the communication 
with the expression of his regret and with the The M«hiMo 
excuse that the tr<x)ps had taken the law into their 
own hands and that he was powerless. He may 
have been i»oworles8, but he had, perhaps, unwittingly, set the 
troops on. The Government of India suhsetiuently intimated 
their opinion that, though innocent of fore-knowledge, the 
MahdrAo had not wholly performed his duty, and reduced the 
^aluto due to him as Maharao of Kota from seventeen to 
thirteen guns. 

The tragedy at Kota was not the only outnige which dis- 
turbed the peace of the country during the month of October, 
About the same time that Burton was being besieged 
in the Residency of the former pi sice, a party of 
rebels from Mandesar, led by a chief who pretended 
relationship t«) the royal house of Dchli, marched on and seized 
Jiran, a fortified town with a very strong defence, wuthin twelve 
miles of the cantonment of Niinaoh. It was impossible to allow 
such an outrage to pass unnoticed. On the 23rd October there 
was sent from Nimach to attack the rebels a force of four hundred 
men, with two guns and a mortar. The men were chiefiy 
Bombay native troops, cavalry and infantry, but they were 


* Beminiteenet* of Forty-three Yeare’ Service in India, by Licut.-G«nenl 
Sir George Lawrunce, K.C.S.I., C.B. 
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headed by fifty men of the 83rd, the whole commanded by 
Captain Tucker. They found the enemy still at 
rtOfrlS!**** Jiran. Tucker at once oi»ened fire with his guns, 
and when these had played some time upon the 
defences he sent his infantry to attack the town. But tho 
rebels sallied out in overwhelming numbers, drove back the 
infantry, and, piishing on, captured the mortar. Upon this 
the cavalry ^larged, recovered the mortal*, comjiellcd the enemy 
to re-enter tho town, and silenced their fire. But tho place 
itself was too strong for the efforts of a force so small and so 
lightly provided ; the loss already incurred had been heavy, 
two officers. Tucker and Bead, having been killed, and throe 
wounded ; a retreat was therefore ordered. Strange to say, tho 
enemy evacuated Jiran that night. 

Their retreat, however, was only tho prelude to an ndvanco 
in larger numbers. (In the 8th November a body 
Thereiwis of them, numbering four th«.nii»and, advanced on 


agltoia Nimaoh, oecuj>ied tho station, and forced the 
"reater European and native troops to take refuge within 
fi»rtified square. This they attemjtted, but 
N^mach. vainly, to escalade ; then, after a siege of fifteen 
days’ duration, hearing that reinforcements were 
advancing to the aid of the Biitish, they fell back. 

On receiving intelligence «>f the munler of Major Burton and 
lAwreoce sons. General Lawrence had made an urgent ro- 

«i>p»esr(fr quisition to Bombay for troops. Tho first and 

ISlSw?*' smaller detachments of those began to arrive in 

i««8. Bajputana in January 1858, but it was not until 

.ranoary. March that tho reinforcements a.ssumed a sufficient 


strength to justify decisive action on a larger scale. 

The detachments which arrived in January, however, enabled 
General Lawrence to throw off tho quiescent attitude 
which ho had till then deemed it {x>litic to assume. 

January ho was able to detach a force of eleven 
• legea i men, with a due proportion of guns, under 

Colonel Holmes, 12th Bombay Native Infantry, against Awah. 
Holmes invested the place on the 19th, and the same day his 
guns opened fire. At the end of five days a practicable breach had 
been made, and the assault was ordered for tho follow- 
AwiS^*”** morning;. The ^rrison, |>erfeotly cognisant of all 
that was going on in the British camp, resolved not 
to awnit it. Fortunately lor them there raged that night a storm 
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SO fearful, and there ruled a darkness so intense, that sentries 
only a few paces apart could neither see nor hear each other. 
Under cover of these portents the rebels evacuated the place in 
the night. 

The strength of the fortification.s of Aw»h, when it was 
occupied next morning by the British troops, were 
such as to justify to the full General Lawrence’s tt'* tortia- 
determinatiun regarding it in the previous Sep- 
tembor. It had a double lino of defences, the inner 


of strong intisoury, the outer of earthwork, both being loop- 

holed. Thirteen guns, three tons of powder, and throe thousand 

rounds of small arms ammunition were found in the place. 

The keep, the bastions, and all the masonry works 

were blown up and destroyed, so as effectually to il^Tn^nca's 

prevent the stronghold becoming a nucleus of re- 

hellion for the future.* ' 


This act of vigour had a very salutary effect. Order was 
maintained in the country ; and in March, when the reinforce- 
ments froiu Bombay {toured in, the difficulty of the task for 
which trooj;>B had been required in the previous November had 
in no way increased. 

The reinforcements uumltered five thousand five hundred 


men of all arms. They were composed of the 72nd, 

83rd, and 9oth regiments, the 10th Bombay Native ThenuUn 
Infantry, the 8th Hussars, the 1st Bombay Lancers, 
the Sindh Horse, Brown’s battery of artillery, 
eighteen field-pieces, of which ten were 8-iuch mortars and 
howitzers, and a oor{)s of sappers and miners. They were 
commanded by Major-General U. G. Roberts of the Bombay 


array. 

On the arrival of General Roberts in March, General Lawrence 
resigned the milibiry command into his hands, and 
'reverted to his civil and p<ilitical functions as agent 
to the Governor-GencraL In this capacity he Roberta, 
accompanied the force. 

The first operation to bo attempted was the recovery of 
Kot4. Ever since the murder of Major Burton 
disorder had {>revailed in that State. The 8ip4his, 
having tasted the pleasure of revolt, drained the 
cup to the very dregs. They imprisoned the 


* Forty-tkrw Ytan in ItuUa, Sit G. Latneiioe. 
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Mahar&o in his palaoe. Thej then forced him to sign a paper 
consisting of nine articles, one of which was to the effect that 
he had ordered the murder of Major Burton. The Mah&iAo 
endeavoured by compliance to keep the rebels in good humour, 
but meanwhile he despatched secretly messengers to the Rdjah 
of Earauli, begging him to send troops to his aid. The Rdjah 
complied, ^ud his troops, faithful to their liege lord, drove the 
rebels from the part of the town of Kotd in which the palace 
was situated, and released the Mahdrao. They were still 
occupying it, for the defence of that prince, when Roberts 
arrived in Rajputand. The rebels, however, continued to hold 
the other parts of the town, the inhabitants of which had 
been reduced already by pillage and other excesses to extreme 


misery. 

A military march from Nasirdbdd, the head-quarters of 
The roikd Koberts’s force, to Kota, was not a march which a 
geuerul could regard as being necessarily a pleasure 
trip. Not only did the town of Kota occupy a 
formidable position, covered by the river Chambal 
on one side, and by a large and deep lake on the other, but the 
approach to it offered many positions capable of easy defence 
by a small force against one much larger. Chief amongst these 
was the Mukandara pass — a long and narrow valley between 
two ranges of hills.* 

But once more the rebels displayed a marked deficiency of 
true military instinct. They made not the smallest 
Bobertd attempt to defend even one of the difficult positions, 
to marching from Nosirab&d on the 10th, 

encamped on the north bank of the Chambal, opposite 
Kot4, on.the 22nd March. He found the rebels in complete 
possession of the south bank, on which they had planted their 
guns, many in number, and some of them largo in calibre. 
Eberts ascertained at the same time that the fort, the palace, 
half the city, and the ferry over the river were held by the 
Mahdido with the Earauli troops. 

Early on the morning of the 25th, information reached him 
H« attacks rebels were making an assault on the palaoe 

and com- with a view to seize ^e ferry. Roberts instantly sent 
tSSa. across three hundred men of the 83rd, under Major 
NMa. Heath, to aid the MahdiAo. The attack of the rebw 
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was repulsed. On the 27th, Roberts crossed over himself with 
six hundred of the 95th, and two O-pounders, and, having placed 
the heavy guns in the fort in position to bear on the enemy’s 
camp, he opened upon it on the 29th a heavy fire of shot and 
shell. On the 30th, whilst, the remainder of the force cannon- 
aded the rebels* ixmition from the north bank, Jtoberts, marching 
from the fort in three columns, moved on it on the south liank, 
and gained it with very small loss. By this brilliant manceuvre 
he not only completely defeated the enemy, but captured fifty 
guns ! The ciivahy, however, failed to intercept the rebels, 
and they almost all escaped. 

The British troops occupied Kot& for three weeks. At the 
end of that time, the authority of the MahdrAo 
having been completely re-established. General of Oie"* ” ^ 
Roberts evacuated it and returned to Xasirubad, * ** 
despatching a portion of his force to garrison Ximach. 

With the fall of Kotd. peace and order had been completely 
restored throughout Rajpntand, and, although two months later 
both were broken by Tantiu Topi, the action of this famous 
leader was strictly an invasion. Tantid induced neither prince 
nor peasant to join his standard. 

Of all the large tracts of territory inhabited mainly by a people 
boasting a common origin, not one passed through the 
trying period f)f 1857-8 with smaller injury to itself, thy 
with less infliction of suffering and bloodshed, than 
the territory of Rdjpntdnd. Parcelled out as it is 
into eighteen sovereign States, each ruled by its 
own independent chief, the circumstance may seem 
surprising. But the causes of it are not far to seek. I attribute 
the result mainly to the fact that no people in India had 
suffered so much or so recently as the Rdjpdts from the law- 


lessness which characterised the .sway immediately preceding 
the suzerainty of the British — the sway of the Mardthus. When 
the policy of Marquess Wellesley towards the Rdjpdt States 
was reversed in 1805 by Lord Cornwallis and Sir George 
Barlow, a system of oppression and misrule was inaugurated, 
under which tiie buffalo was to the man who held the bludgeon, 
and the fair daughters of the land were to the strong arm of 
the marauder. For twelve years the sufferings of Rijpfit4n& 
oried to Heaven for redress. That redress came only when, in 
1817, the Marquis of Hastings reverted to the polioy of his 
great predecessor. Under that polioy the princes of R4jpfitftn4 

2 n 2 • 
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linvo been secured against invaders from outside and against 
each other. Since that period every man has been able to lie 
down in his own mango-grove, and to eat of his own date-tree. 
Security has prevailed throughout the land. The honour of 
every man and of every woman has been secured. It was the 
souse of this security, enjoyed under British suzerainty, that 
ensured the loyalty of the great bulk of the IMjputs during the 
troublous ttmes of the Mutiny. 

It is proper to add that tliis recollection of ])ast and present 
benefits was stimulated and enforced by the choice 
Gforjrp made by the Government of India of the agents 
to Carry out their policy. Foremost among these 
was George St. Fatrick Lawrence. Ilis tact, his 
energy, his fearlessness, liis readiness of resource, when he 
had not a single European soldier at liis disposal, stamped 
him as a man eminently fitted to rule in troublous tiincH. The 
display of these qualities begat confidence in the minds of the 
native princes, fear and dismay among the adventurers who 
welcomed turmoil. Ilis presence, thus, provetl itself to bo 
worth an army. But for his promptitude, A jmfr would have 
fallen, and, with Ajnnr occupied by two or three regiments of 
rebellions Sipabis, British autliority would have disappeared. 
The preservation of Rajputaiia, then, will ever l>o connected 
with the name of this gallant and distinguished officer.* 

The inroad of Tantia To])i into Raji>utaua, and the campaign 
in pursuit of that famous lead(?r, will bo treated of 
The story jn its j)roper place in the next volume. liofore 

STmbayT dealing with him it will btj my pleasing duty 

to record the statesmanlike measures by which 
Lord Elphiiistone caused Bombay to bo<*omo a strong wall 
of support to the threatened edifice of British rule in India, 
and to narrate how Sir Hugh Bose illustrated the highest 
genius of the inspired warrior by his claring and successful 
campaign in Central India. 


^ Since these lines were first poblished the illustrious man to whom they 
refer has been carrie<I to his last home. Thosf who hud the iirivilege of 
knowing him will never forgot the straightforward manlinras wfiich chamc^ 
lertsed all his thoughts and all his action!?. The opportunities which wero 
granted to his brothers, Henry and John, were never vouchsafed to him. 
But this may at least hei s^ud of him, that in no conjuncture of life was he 
ever baffled: to every trial he rose su|)erior. He left a reputation without 
pot, ud many loving friends to mourn him. 
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APPENDIX A. 

( Vide note to i)af£e 60.) 


With reference to the common sayinj; that Lord Laivrence saved the 
Paujab, and tliereby saved India, it may be fair to remark that this 
opinion was iif»t supported by many of the officers who served with the 
Dehli Field Force during the sie^e : their views may Ixi sliown by the 
following extracts taken item a letter written by Lieut. -Colonel Turnbull 
^ho served tiiri»ughuiit the sie^e on the }xjrsimal statY of Sir Henry 
Huriiard, General Jieed, and Sir Arclidale Wilson) to Mr. Boswortli 
Smith, with reference to Lord liawrencc's share of credit for the work 
done at Dehli, as described in that Auth»n‘*.s Lw^k : — 

“The one fi^;uro which stan-^s pre-enjincutly forward in this narrative” 
(Mr. IVnsworth Smith’s * Life of I.<»rd Lawrence') “of the siege of Dehli, is 
that of Sir Jtiljii Lawrence. All others sink into insignilicance. The 
tt'rrible anxiety of our generals, receiving constant entreaties (if not more) 
Iroih I^alior to do something ; to tak<} active measures to push on, &c., 
when it would havo bieii ruinous, if imi j»raciically impossible, to do so; 
the fearful prostration of mind an«l body by such a strain in a climate 
reaching sometimes 166 degiees in a liea«hpiarters tent, the iicrpctual 
knowledge that if nothing uere tione they might l>e blamed, and, if any- 
thing were done and failed, the blame would be theirs also; more 
es|>ecially as the conseipience of any such failure would I-kj the rising of 
the Panjdb; all this does ju»t s<eni to Jjav<' l>een sufficiently taken into 
arc<iunt. It was Sir Jrdrn Lawrence who urged our instant move on 
1>c1i1j. When we got there we found ourselves checked, surrounded, and 
uutuumbercil. He denuded the Paniab of tr(.H>ps, and sent them to us, 
thus enabling us to Ijoid vwr own, and thus to sjwe the Panjab, and India. 
It is hard to see how, wltli the i^riginal rcs|H)Ubibility resting on him, he 
could have done anything less. 

“ The siege of Dehli has never been sufficiently estimated in England, 
and for several reasons. No one can know what really went on there 
except those who were there. The fall of Dehli took place in September. 
Sir Colin CarnplKdl ha<I arrived in Calcutta the 13th Auirust. From that 
moment all attention was riveted on him ; and, soon after, on Lakhnaa 
Troops orriveil from the Cape by October; the China expedition was 
<Hrectcd to India; troops and officers, whose numbers and names htti 
already become well known during the Crimean War, came out; full bat- 
tailous, one thousaud strung, took the place of attenuated regimento of 
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t.vo hundred and fifty; and last, not least, Avar-correspondents kept the 
English public well up in all the minor details of what was then occurring, 
't he natural consequence was, that the recollection of things done at 
Dehll faded away. The terrible anxieties of the commanders, the gal-* 
lantry and sufierings of the officers and men, were either passed over, or^ 
if remembered, were soon obliterated by the newsf»ai)er descriptions of 
what was even then going on. One person could not be pissed over, and 
that was Sir John Lawrence, from his constant corres|x>ndence with the 
Government lat the Presiilency, liis work could not be forgotten. The 
centre of the work above tlio zone of the Mutiny was the taking of Dehll, 
so that his name was, in England, more immediately connected with it ; 
and, In the opinion of some, he never used such opix>rtunitie3 as came to 
his lot afterwards as fully as he miglit have done in remembering those 
who were one of the stepping-stones to his advancement.’* 

Colonel Turnbull was a most gallant officer. In his des;>atch after the 
battle of Badli-ki-Sarai, Sir lleiiry Barnard specially mentioned the 
^Maring devotion” of his two aides-de-camp. Captain Turnbull and his 
own sen. ITie praise was well merited, for both were to the front when- 
ever service was to be rendered and danger to be encountered. 
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Fsem Sib Jahes Outbam to thk Officer oomhakdiko tbx BEtTsv* 

iKo Force. 

[Along with the following important and deeply interesting letter. Sir 
James Outram forwarded a plan of the ground intervening l>etweon the 
Alamb&gh and the Residency, together with minute descriptions of every 
position and building capable of being held by the enemy. The plan was 
based on the surveys made by the late Captain Morrison prior to the out- 
bre^, tha only surveys that had been nunle of I^aikhnoo. The copy of 
this plan, which will tie found at the end of the volume, should to con- 
sulted io the perusal ot the following letter. It is Plan No. l.J 

Hy comnumication of the I4tb instant informed you I consider your 
first operation should to the occuimtion of the “ Dilkushd " house and 
pork, by a direct movement to that place from the Xlamb^h. The fort 
of Jaid*dbdd, which is situsttsl a mile or a mile an i a half to the right of 
^at route, is said to to occupied by the enemy, with two guns; but it is 
too distant to iuterrupt that line of communication, and it is not likely to 
to maintained after the Dilkushd, in addition to Alambdgh, has been 
occupied in iU rear. 1 think it hardly worth while, tberMore, to wastn 
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time against that placoi which at the commencement of the outbreak 
was little capable of defence, and is not likely since to have been repaired 
or stored sufficiently to admit of its retention. The guns now there ap- 
pear to have been sent merely t ' interrupt the forage parties from iLlam- 
bigh« (A description of Jawlao&d, as it was just before the outbreak, is 
£u>pended.) Yet it will be prudent, in afterwards communicating with 
Alamb&gh, to afford a strong escort until it is known whether or not 
Jal&ldb&il is evacuated. 

The direct advance from Alambigh vid Charb&gh, and the main street 
marked (1) (1) (1) on the plan, should not be attempted, very formidable 
<»pposition being prepared on the opposite side of the Charbdgh bridge, the 
bridge itself being destroyed, and the passage strongly fortified; besides 
which, there are two miles of street to pass through, in which every means 
of obstruction has been preixire<i, ^e houses loopholcd, and guns in 
position at various ])oints, with ditches, mines, and other obstacles. For 
the same reason 1 would deprecate any attempt to force the street which 
runs from the junction of the Dilkushd and Martini^re roads to the Kaisar- 
b4gh, marked (2) (2) (2). 

At Dilkushd, it is stated, there are at present only some K&jw&ri match- 
lockmen, with cavalry at Bibipur village perhaps, and at the Martinidrc ; 
but these arc almost certain to decamp when you approach, and may 
jierbaps suffer considerably ere they get across the canal, if followed up 
sharply by cavalry and horse artillery. Two guns were said to be at Dil- 
kushli some days ago, probably those now at Jal&Ubid. If still there, 
they would have to abandoned ere they could be crossed over the canal, 
if followed up. 

It is ^sible that some of the so-called Regular Infantry may be sent 
over to the Dilkushd when they hear of your approach. If so, they will 
but add to their own confusion and i>anic flight when j^ou attack, for 
never by any chance do they stand in the open. Two regiments of in- 
fantry and one of cavalry, sent out to oppose Majnr Barston’s convoy, fled 
at his approach without firing a shot : and on every occasion where whole 
hosts of them were opposed to ourselves it was just the same. The Dil- 
kushd palace cannot l>e maiuiained under fire of our artillery, having 
large windows on every side. If any force of the enemy is. assembled 
there, they must suffer awfully from your guns in escaping across the canal ; 
Or, should they fly to the Martini&re, they will be in a similar predicament 
when you follow them up. 

On Hceing the DilkushA occupied by your troops, the enemy would most 
probably occupy the Martinidrc. After lodging your baggage in the 
garden to the rear of, and commanded by, the Dilkushi house (and sur- 
rounded by walls without housi’S, something like Alambdgh, and easily 
defeDsiblcOf you would proce<^ against the Martinidre through the road 
markeci (3) (3) (3). But it would bo well, ere gutting witmn musket- 
range of the building, to throw a few shells and round shot into it, in case 
it ahould be occupied by the enemy, whose Are firom the terraced roof 
might cause much loss ere you get near enough to rush up and blow open 
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doors for entry. It would be well for you to have some one with you 
well acquainted with the Martiuibre building. And it may be a matter for 
your consideration wliether it would not be better, if the place appears 
strongly fortified, to uiask it by encainpiui: your troops between the road 
(d) (3) and the canal, contenting yourself by bombarding tlie Martiniere 
during the da}' and niglit, which will almost ensure its evacuation before 
niomiug. Tbe mound marked (4)’^ would be a favourable site for a 
24-pounder battery, which would command the o]>iH)site bank of the canali 
where you purpose effecting your passage to protect the sappers in making 
a road for your guns. 

It is jxissible the bridge h.adin-: to the Martiniere may not be destroyed, 
and that you may prefer adviincing over it. Ihit, ou reconnoitring, you 
will, I iHsIieve, find places wln ro the canal may bo crosstxl without much 
difficulty further down, towards (b), which would euabln you to turn any 
defensive works the enemy may prepare on the main nxid (2) (2) (2). 
It’ you cross the brulge, therefore, I would recommend you turning to the 
right after jiassing it, and making your way through the mud hiiis (indi- 
cated by the brown colour on the plan) until you get into the road running 
from (b) to (\V) (W) (\V) — W <lenotcs s«)me dcsertnl and destroyed 
infantry lines — leaving the houses, marked 1> D 1>, on }<‘ur left, and thus 
making your way mto tlie roml (7) (7), which pas.-^es the ojHjn front of tins 
enclosure iu which the banacksare situated. Should tlie barrack build- 
ings be occupied (tiiey were precipitately abandi>ned when wo advanced 
from the same quarter), it may l»e j)radtnt to throw a few shot and shell 
ere the infantry advances to the attack. Having lar^ro doors, ojwn cm 
sides, as is customf^ry in Euro|>ean barracks in India, I anticipate 
little difliculty in your elVectiug an entry. Staircases lead to the terracinl 
roof from the interior of the centre ro«jin. The terrace is C(»nsiderablv 
raised above, and therefore commands tin? hoiLses of thej Ilazratgani), 
and a few rifles placed there could kec'p down any musketry fire from 
theuce (Uazratganj), whicii alone could disturb the {>arty left in occup<i- 
tion of the barracl^ wheu you advance further. But it would be neces- 
sary to throw up a parapet of sand-bags, or screens of shutters, to protect 
the riflemen on the roof, as it lias no para} et. The south wall of tiie 
enclosure is, however, sufficiently high to attbrd some protection against 
direct fire. 

Should you cross by the bridge, your whole force would, I presume, 
come that way. And your next operation, after leaving an adequate 
guard for the barracks (say 300 or 400 infantry, some cavalry, and a 
couple of guns; or, probably, you might secure a gun, or two guns, which 
the enemy a!*e said to have there), would be to proceed by the raa^i (7) (7) 
to the Sikandrab&gh (O), which, if held, could easily be breached by 24- 


* Sir J. Ooiram afterwards availed himself of this mound to plant a 94- 
poonder battery of the Shannon Bri^:ade, which effectusllv kept down the 
enemy's fire opened on the rear division under his command, when he finally 
retired to the Alambfigh. 
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or IS-pounilers — the wall being only about 2J feet thick — vide enclosed 
description,* It is said to be occupied by M4ri Singh, with some 200 or 
300 lUjwdris and two guns ; ^he former are pretty sure to bolt when 
yotir guns open ujion the place, and two or three shells are thrown 
into it. 

If you cross the canal at (6), the main body of your force should pro- 
ceed by the road from (6) to (W). A regiment and portion of artillery 
might, jH'rhaps, make their way by the road which leads direct to the 
iSikaiidrabtigh (8) (8); but as it is not well defined, it may be more 
prinlent to keep all togetlier till you occupy the barracks-f 

Should you have met witii opjKisition, or been delayed much in cross- 
ing tlie canal, the day will he ]>retty far advanced ere you have occupie*! 
the barracks an<l Sikandmbdgh. These might be the limit of your 
O])eration that day — encamping your force between, and a little in advance 
<»f, those two (lolnts, with its right rear on Sikandrabdgh, and the barracks 
tin its left rear — thus obtaining a tolerably o[>en plain to encamp on, witli 
almost clear sjiaco in front, from which your guns would play upon the 
buildings wliich still intervene between your camp and our }x>8ition| 
namely, the Shah Nuja (II), Moti Mahall (K), Mtss-house (M), and 
'fArA Kothi (X), which, if held, might he Inmibarded from both our 
{x»sitions prior to commencing combined <»perations next morning. You 
would then decide on the garrisons to occupy the bsirracks and Sikandra- 
bdgh, to maintain communication with Dilkushd, where your baggage 
would, I trust, be secure in the garden, protectetl b}" 200 men occupying 
the hoiLse, and a couple of guns. Abi>ut tlie same strength (with conva- 
lescents) wouhl suflico for Alambagh, aided by the enemy's guns we have 
there. And, ])erhaps, two of our own guns, supix>rtcd by 100 riflemen, 
would hold the Maitiniere, with a small body of cavalry to command the 
jdaiii down to the canal. A strong picqiiet also should he placed in the 
nearest huts to the roati by which you cross the canal. You would, 
j)crhaps, occupy the houses D D also, as further security for your commu- 
nication8.t Another jxiint to which you should turn your attention while 

* TIu' Cominaiuler-iu-ClHof^s force met with serious opposition at the 
Bikaiulrabagh, c»wing to their having approached it by a cross-road firom the 
rear, whence their breaciiing guns could not be bnuight up until the troops 
had been cxposixl for some time to a heavy tire. Ibul they <H>me by the 
broad jmkha ( macadam isod) road leading from the barnicks. as suggested, their 
heavy guns could have opmed u|>on the place while the infantry remained out 
of musketry fire. A practicable breach would Iheu have beerf made, or the 
shelling would have driven the enemy out. As it was, however, the occu- 
pants, greatly more numerous thau repi>rted, had no means of ogress, and 
were destroyed to a man: but our own ir(X)i>s aho buffered severely in taking 
the place. 

t Ninther the roads (7) (7) or (8) (8) weri‘ followed by Bir Colin Campbell's 
force, which was taken by a more circutiims uiul intriciito load than either, 
and suffered greatly befoni its guns could be brought to the front. 

{ All this was carried out, with the exception that the barracks anil the 
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delayed io breaching the Sikandi-uMgh is the destmciion of the bridge 
of boats some few hundred yards thence.* If a troop of horse artillery 
and cavalry are sent ofiF rapidly to any ]ioint commanding the boats, many 
men would be destroyed with the boats that would be sunk by yoiu’ guns ; 
and the destruction of the boats will prevent the enemy's force on the 
other side of the Gdmti coming over to molest you at night. 

The signal that you are crossing the canal will bo iny notice to spring 
certain minos, and storm the {losts now held by the enemy in my imme> 
diate front (9) (9) ; and, once in possession of these, I shall oixui my guns 
on the buildings above mentioned, and endeavour also to silence the fire 
• •f the Kaisarbdgh, which commands the open space between us, to favour 
nur junction nest morning f ^'hen our united batteries could Ixi tume<i 
upou the Kaisarbdgh. And they would, I hope, in a day or two, effect its 
capture, which is necessary to ensure th entire submi8^1on of the city. 


Kotb by the Author. — Thin extract has beett taken from Sir James 
Outram’a General Orders, Despatches, and Correspondence, published in 
1860 (Smith, Elder, and Co.). Alt the notes attached to it were made bjf 
tEe eddioT of that volume. — G. B. M. 


APPENDIX 0. 

(Page 393.) 

Lieutehakt Cokollt thus w’rote to Captain Black, regarding his escape ; 
*'Such a scene of confusion I never saw; some Sipdhis firing at Chile, tnoy 
shot seven poor wretches on the parade-ground, who, I declare were only 
looking at tne novel scene. During the day we halted. The first day wo 

marched to , and a greater rabble never crossed counti^ than our 

once smart legion : not a Sipdhi hardly saluted me. 1 was taken to Abbds 


honses D D were refused in the advance to the Sikandralsigh, and had 
therefore, to bo taken afterwards, and (it is believed) at a greater loss than 
had they been assailed in the first instance. 

* The enemy’s leaders themselves caused the bridge to be broken up to 
pievent the flight of their foMowen. 

t Ibis was done. Sir James Ontram’s troops stormed and took tito build- 
ing (9) (9) on the day Sir Colin took the Sikandrab4gh. Sir .Tames then 
opeuM his batteries bn the Meas-honse, Kaisarbtigh, Ac., exactly as here 
propoaed, until the junction was effected ; and tho Kaisarbdgh could have 
soon after been taken, had it not been determined to wlthdrow our foroea 
for a time.— (SSm the dexpatekee of General Bdndoekt Brigadier Eyre^ Oalonet 
Ae., m referenee to fheoe operaUono.) 
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AlPfl tent at , and the infiintry were a little behind, when a tremen- 
dous row commenced. Some Mfn&s made a rush at the carts; the 
infantry thoujrht it was an attack ; away went the cavalry to see to 
matters, cut up a few Bhils, .,nd, seeing no one else, pulled up to look 
About them. Another row, and rush towards where T was standing near 
my saddled horse. 1 can’t say I was des|jerately alarmed, lor all hope of 
life I had cast aside some hours before, when we marched. The rush 
towards me was caused by some amiable Sip&his taking the opportunity 
to make a run at me. Abbas All and his men saw it, and were soon 
between us; but I cannot outer into details of self; once again they at- 
tempted to get at me at Duld. What ma<le them so mad was, that my 
strenuous attemxjts to seduce the cavalry had been made known to Mihrwdn 
hingh, and he swore I should die. At l)ul4 they had three or four rows— 
councils they called them — ^alx)ut me. At last, Mihrwan Singh and the 
other beauties, seidng Abbds Ali would not give me up, said I might go 
solus. Next morning, they sent again to say, No, I slnjiild not go. How- 
ever, Ahbds Ali and his men surrounded rny rhdr^td/* all night; we none 
of us slept, aiul on tlie morning of the 27th, when tlie force was ready, 
the guns were loadoil, the infantry shouldered arms, and I was brought 
lip. I was told to ride to the fn*nt; x>oor Dokal Singh the hdwalddr- 
major, and some others, ran out blubliering ; Abbds All and Abdul 
All rode up on each side, made me low salaams, and told me to ride for 
it; that not a sawdr should be allowed to inti*rlcro witii my retreat. My 
three sawdrs, who, I have for:n»tien to say, had stuck to me as if I had 
Iwen their br<»ther since the very l>egiiming, by a ]>n concertcd plan, were 
<trdered to see nu* off a little way. I could not hcl[> giving a farewell 
wave of the hand to the infantry in irony; the}" shouted and laughed, 
the band struck up, and that is the last I saw" of the icgii,*n. I rode right 
into Erinpurain with three sawdrs: I c^me straight hero, and the people 
seemed ready to eat me ivith joy. The names o( the three saw^drs are, 
Nasir-ud-ilin, second troop; ildhi Bakhsh, third triH>j) (the man who used 
to ride my grey); and Moniin Khdn, first troop. They left everything 
behind, and, 1 must say, are three as fine fellows as 1 wish to see. By 
the bye, the cavalry said, if 1 w'ould agree Uj turn Musalmdn, to a man 
they would follow me. Very kind of them. They offered me money 
when I was coming aw^ay, and also on the march. I t<M.>k twenty rupees 
from Abbds AH ; now I wish I had taken my jmiy ; they twice offered it. 
Now is our time, the legion is divideil. Jaw\au Singh f golanddz, and his 
party, about seven other golanddz (gunners), will play the infantry a trick 
if they can. I have told Jawau Singh I will myself give him five hundred 
rupees if he breaks with the infautry. Abbds AH, the hdwalddr-major, 
ana Abdul Ali, are in danger on my account, and they are kept with 
their men under the guns night and day. I feel most glad to think I did 


♦ Chdrpdf, a liedstead; literally, *‘of four feet.” 
t GolamWs, a gunner ; literally, ‘*a thrower of balls.*’ 
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them as much harm as I could. Makhdiim Bakhsh bad a musket put to 
his breast for letting me ride with my sword on. I was a hone of con- 
tention. I have this morning sent a 8har{) Jedtid to Abbds All, telling 
him, for his own sake, to try and communicate with Mason, who, I 
believe, is at Pali, and to whom I have written to try and communicate 
with Abbds .^i.** 

• ITdin'd — a courier. 


END OF VOL. IV. 
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By Sir John W« Kaye and Colonel 
G. B. Malleson. With Analytical I 
Index and Maps and Plans. Cabinet j 
Edition. 6vols. Cr. 8vo. • 6y. each. 


The Life and Works of Lord Mao 
AULAY. *£dinhirgh* Edition, xovols. 
8va. 6if..eaclL 

Vols. I.-IV. History of England, 

Vcds. V.-VII. Essays; Biographies; 
Indian Penal Code ; Contribo 
T iONs to Knight's ‘Quarterly 
Magazine*. 


Knight.— M adagascar in Wartime: 
the f^periences of 7 'kt Times Special 
Corresj^ndent with the Hovas during 
the French Invasion of 1895. By £. 
F. Knight. With x6 Illustrations and 
a Map. 8vo., zai. 6^. 


St. Andrews. With 8 Plates and 34 
Illustrations in the Text by T. Hodge. 
8vo., 151. net. 

Xiaurle*— Historical Survey op Pre- 
Christian Education. By S. S. 
Laurie, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo., zar. 

Iiccky (William Edward Hart- 
pole). 

History op England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

Library Edition. 8 vols, 8vo., 41. 

Cabinet Edition. England. 7 vols. 
Cr. 8vu., 6 j. each. Ireland. 5 
vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 

History of European Morals prom 
Augustus to Charlemagne, a 
vols. Crown 8vo. , i6j. 

History op the Rise andInpluencs 
op the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe, a vols. Crown 8vo., zdr. 

Democracy and Liberty, a vols. 
8vo., 361. 

The Empire : iu Value and iu Growth. 
An Inaugural Address delivered at the 
Imperial Institute, November 30,1893. 
Crown 8vo., is. 6tL 

ZfOwelL— Governments and Parties 
IN Continental Europe. By a. 
Lawrence Lowbi4«, a vols. Eva, 
atr. 


VoL Vlll. Speeches; Lays op 
Ancient Rome ; Miscellaneous 
Poems. 

Vols. IX. and X. The Life and 
Letters ov Lord Macaulay. 
By the Right Hon. SirG. O. Treve- 
lyan, Bart., M.P. 

This Edition is a eheaper reprint of ths 
Library Edition of Lord Macaulay*s 
Life and IVorhs. 


Complete Works. 

Cabinet Ed. 16 vols. Post 8vo. , £a i6s. 
Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo.,A5 5f. 
* Edinburgh ’ Edition. 8 vols. Svo. , 
6s, eacbl 


History op England from the Ao 
CESSION OF James the Second. 

Eopuiar Edition, a vols. Cr.8va,5r. 
Student*! Edit, a vols. Cr. Svo., zar. 
Ptopids Edition, 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., z6r. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post8vo.,48i. 
* Edinburgh * Edition. 4 vols. Svo. , 
6s. each. 

Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., £4. 


Critical and Historical Essays, 
WITH Lays of Ancient Rome, in z 
volume. 

Popmlar Edition. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 
Authorised Edition. Crown '8v0w« 
ar. 6d.t orja 6d., gilt edges. 

Siiuer Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 
3 S. 6d. 

cfnncAL AND Historical Essays. 

Simdends Edition, zvol. Cr.8vo.,6ir. 
Peopie*! Edition, a vola Cr. 8va, 8z. 
* Trevelyan ' Edit, a vols. Cr.8voi.,9r. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post Svo., 
Library Edition. 3 vols. 8va» joa 


Xiang (Andrew). 

Pickle the Spy, or. The Incognito of j 
Prince Charles. With 6 Portraits. 
8vo.. i8z. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, Ae.—conttnueJ. 


Macaulay (Lord). — eoHiinutd , 

Essays which may be had separately, 
price 6d. each sewed, xs. each cloth. 
Addison and Wal- Ranke and Glad- 
pole. stone. 

Croker's Boswell's Milton and Machia- 
Johnson. velli. 

Haltanrs Constitu- Ix>rd Byron. 

tional History. Lord Clive. 

Warren Hastin|p. Lord Byron, and The 

The Earl of <^t- Comic Dramatists 
ham(Two Essays). of the Restoration. 
Frederick the Great. 

M1SCELI.ANBOUS Writings. 

Peoph's Edition, x voL Cr. 8vo., 
4J. td. 

Library Edition, a vols. 8 vo., 3 tJ. 
Popuiar Edition, Cr. 8vo.» aj. 6if. 
Cabinet Edition. Including Indian 
Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, 
and Miscellaneous Poems. 4 vols. 
Post 8vo., 24J. 

SB1.RCT10NS FROM THE Writings op 


Hiobman. — Appenzeli.: Pure Demo- 
cracy and Pastoral Life in Inner- 
Rhoden. A Swiss Stu^. By IRVING- 
B. Richman, Consul-General of the 
United States to Switzerland. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo., 59. 

Beebohm (Frederic). 

The English Village Community 
Examined in its Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, See. 
With X3 Maps and Plates. 8vo., 165. 
The Tribal System in W'alks ; being 
Part of an Inquiry into the Structure 
and Methods of Tribal Society. With 
3 Maps. 8vo., zai. 

Sharpe. — London and the Kingdom : 
a History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
By Reginald R. Sharps, D.C.L., Re- 
cords Cleik in the Office of the Town 
Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 
8vo. xor. 6d. each* 


Lord Macaulay. Edited, with 
Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bsirt. Cr. 8vo. , 6r. 

MaoColl* — The Sultan and the 
Powers. By the Rev. Malcolm Mac- 
Coll, M.A., Canon of Ripon. 8vo., 

lOf. 6d. 

Mackinnou. ~ The Union of Eng- 
land and Scotland; a Study of 
International History. By Tames Mac- 
Kinnon, Ph.D., Examiner in History to 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo., i6j. 

May.— The Constitutional History 
of England since the Accession of 
George HI. 1760-1870. By Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, K.C.B, (Ix>rd Farn- 
borough). 3 vols. Crown 8vo. , xBs. 

Merivale (The late Dean). 


Sheppard. — Memorials op St. 
Jameses Palace. By the Rev. 
Edgar Sheppard, M.A., Sub-Dean of 
H.M. Chapels Royal. With 41 full-page 
Plates (8 photo-intaglio), and 3a Illustra- 
tions in the TexL a Vols. Svo, 361. net. 

Smith. — Carthage andthbCaktha- 
GiNiANa By R. Bosworth Smith, 
M.A., With Maps. Plans, Stc, Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Stephens. — ^A Historyofthe French 
Revolution. By H. Morse Stephens, 
3 vols. Svo. Vols. Land IL, x8jr. each. 

Stubba— Historyofthe University 
of Dublin, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Cenctiiy. By J. 
W. Stubbs. 8vo., xai. 6d. 


History OP THK Romans UHDBS THK 8 iitlierl»xid.— T kk History or 
Empikb. 8 Cr. 8 va, 31. 6d. Avstraua and Nbw Zbaij^nd, from 

caeb> 1606101890. BjrAucxANDBRSuTHRR* 

Trk Fall OP THB Roman Rbpublic: *.and, M.A., and Ororcb Suthbr- 

a Short Histoiy of the Last Century i<and, M.A. Crown 8 va. as. 6A 

of the Commonwealth. 13ma.7r.61ll 

" ^ Taylor.— A Stuobnt’s Manual op 
JKontoRue.— The Elements obEno- the History op India. By Colonel 

LisH Constitutional History. By Mradows Taylor, C.S.I., Ac. Cr. 
F. C. Montagub. M.A. Cr. 8va. y. 6J. 8 va, yr. 6 dl 


O^nen. — Ibisr Ideas. Reprinted Todd. — Parliamentary Government 
addresses. By William cyBEisN. intreBbitishColonibs. ByAlpheus 
CrowmSva, as. 6 i . Todd. LL.D. Svo.. 301, net. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Politioal Hainoirs, fto* — €onitnued. 

Wakcman and HassalL— E ssays Wood-Martin.^PAGAN Ireland: an 
Introductory to the Study of 
BNCI.ISH C^ONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


Bv Resident Members of the University 
of Oxford. Edited by Henry 
Wakbhan, M.A., and Arthur Has- 
SALI«, M.A. Crown 8vo.. 6s, 

Walpole.— History of England 

FROM THE CON'CLUSION OK THE 

Great War in 1815 to 1858. By 
Spencer Walpole 6 vots. Crown j 

8vo., 6 j. each. I 

Wolff.— Odd Bits of History : being 
Short Chapters intended to Fill Some! 
Blanks. Henry W. Wolff. Bvo.. 
91 . 60 . *! 


Archaeological Sketch. A Handbook of 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Wood-Martin, M.R.I. A. With 51a 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo.» 151. 


Wylie. —History of England under 
Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A., one of H. M. Inspectors 
of Schools. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 
I., 1399- J404, lor. 6</. Vol. II. 15J. 
Vol. III. 15J. [Vol. IV. in press. 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, frc. 

Armstrong.— The Life and Letters * Digby.— T he Life 
OP Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited 
by G. F. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., yr.drf. 

Baoon.— The 1 ..btters and Life op 
Francis Bacon, including all his 
Occasional Works. Edited by J. 

Spbdding. 7 vols. 8vo.f ^4 4jr. 

Bagehot. — Biographical Studies. 

By Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo.% 31. 6A 

BlaekwelL*— Pioneer Work in Open- 
ing THE Medical Profession to 
Women : Autobiographical Sketches. 

By Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. Cr. 

I . y. ^ I /« A w* TF 9 \ ^ ki i a lf brdL*"— T he Life of Sir Henry 

Halford, Bart., G.C.H., M.D.. 

X Tyr^nv ^ vByKAKS of St^hdrews. F.R.S. By Wiluah Mumk. M.D., 

i86s.x89a avol^ 8vo. Vol. 1 .. i«. jr s.A. 9 ^.. tas. 60 . 

- Hamilton.— Life 


_ _ OF .Sir Kenelm 

Digbv, fy one of his Descendants, 
the Autlior of 'The Life of a Con- 
spirator,' ‘ A Life of Archbishop Laud,’ 
etCL With 7 J Uustrations. 8vo. , lai. Sd. 

Brasmus. — Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. By J.-\mes A. Froudb. 
Crown 8vo., 6f. 

Fox.— The Early History of Ch a rles 
James Fox. By the Right Hon. SirG. 
O. Trevelyan, Bart., 

Likrcuy Edition. iSira, z8x. 

CaHnet Edition. Crown Bvo. , 6f. 


St. Andrews and Elsewhere : 

Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left. 8vo. , zsr. 

The I.AST Years of St. Andrews : 

September, 1890, to September, 1895. 

8vo., i5r. 

Brown.— Ford Madox Brown: A 
Record of his L.ife and Works. By 
Ford M. Huspfkr. With 45 Full- 
page Plates (aa Autotypes) and 7 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo. , 43/. , 

Biumi.— Frances Mary Buss and her j **** * N ^ i/mmetu fnam^r. 

Work for Education. By Annie Havelock.- Memoirs of Sir Henry 
E. Ridley. With 5 Portraits and 4 Havelock, K.CB. By John Clark 
Illustrationa Crown 8va, yj. 6d. Marshman. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Carlyle.— ThomasCarlyle : a History SDaweia— M y Musical Life. By the 
of his Life, By Jambs A. Froudb. . Rev. H. R. Hawbik With Perfrait of 


OF Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. 8va 
3 vols. zcr. eaco. Addendum. 8vo., 
6 d . sewed. 

Hammond.— A Woman’s Part in a 
Revolution. By Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond. Crown 8vo., ax. 6 d. 

This b^okcomisis maimiy of extracts from 
Mrs. HammomRs diary, and rsfirt to tha feci- 
dants 0/ Dr, Jameson's raid, and the subseqneni 
imprisonment, trial, and sentence of the Reform 
Committee, of which Mrs, ifawiiiiieffcrs ku^amd 


1795-1835. 
1834-1881. 


a vols. Crown Svo., 7J. 
a vols. Crown 8vo. , 71. 


Richard Wagner and 
Crown 8va, 7s. 6d. 


3 lUustratitma 




LOf/GMANS 6* CO.'S STASDARD AND GBN^RAI. U'ORNS. 


Bi<^niphy» Funaonal M«moira, kOnr—amthued, 

Holroyd.— Thk Girlhood of Maria 1 8hake«p«are.— Outlines of the 
JOSRPHA Hoijiovd (Lady Stanley of Life of Shakbspbarb. ^ J. O. 


Alderly). Recorded in Letters of 
Hundr^ Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. 
With 6 Portraits. 8vo., 181. 


Halliwrix*Phillipps. With Illus- 
trations and Fac-similes. a vols. 
Royal 8 vOm \s. 


With 6 Portraits. 8vo., 181. Royal svo., ts. 

t* ShakeBpeape's True Life. ByjA8< 
Xi^euna.-7MEMOiRS of Baron Lk- Wai-ter. With coo Illustrations In 


JEUNE, Aide-de-camp to Marshals 
Berthier, Davout, and Oudinot. a vols. 
8vo-, 341. * 

XiUther. — L ife of Luther. By 
Julius Kostlin. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Macaulay. — T he Life and Letters j 
OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right! 
Hon. SirG. O. Trevelyan, Bart., M. P. ‘ 
Popular Edit x vol. Cr. 8vo, , ar. 6d. 
Students Edition, s vol. Cr. 8vo. , 6s, 
Ca&inet Edition, a vols. Post8vo.,xay. . 
Library Edition, a vols. 8vo., 36^. j 
* Edinburgh Edition,^ a vols. 8vo., j 
6j. each. I 

Marbot. — ^TH e Memoirs of the Baron 
DE Marbot. Crown 8vo. , yj. 6d, 
Mansen. — Kridtxof Nansen, x86x- 
1893. By W.C. BRdGGERandNoRDAHL 


Walter. With 500 Illustrations 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., axr. 
StepliexL — Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography. By Sir James Stephen. 
Crown Sva , js, 6d, 

Turgotn—THE Life and Writings of 
Turgot, Comptroller-General of France, 
1774-1776. Emted for English Readers 
by W. Waijeer Stephens. 8vo. . xar. 6tt 
Verney.— Memoirs of the Vbrnry 
Family. 

Vols. I.' and II. DURING THE Civil. 
War. By Frances Partiiknopk 
Vkrney. With 38 Portraits, Wood- 
cuts and Fac-simile. Royal 8vo., 431. 
Vol. III. During the Common- 
wealth. 1650-1660. By Margaret 
M, Vrrnry. With 10 Portraits. Ac. 
8vo. , aij. 


ojr I lira AftT% 

in^te^Ttert^^d THOMAS WAKLEY. By S. SQUIRE 

mttaT«rt.and 3 Ma^ 8vo.. x^6rf. spkiccb. M.R Cantab, 'svo., 

BichardSOXL— V ita MbdiCA : ,Ch^ *,* Ttunmu WakUy mat U,mbt, of Portia- 

ters of Medical Life and Work. By memt for Fimbuty after the passive 0/ the nrud 
Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, Reform Bill, aruCptayod a prominent parimtho 

M.D., LL.D., F.R.a 8voi,, ifi/. tn***^* ff. 

T T ** Lancet** and as Coroner for iiuUieseM that he 

lKOX&aXXBB«-^THE LIFE AND LETTERS ^ best remembered, 

OF George John Romanes. Writtra Wellington.-— L ife of the Dues of 
and Edited by his Wife. With Portrait | Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
and a lUustratioEis. Cr. 8vo.. 6f. j Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., 31. Bd, 

Seebohm.— T he Oxford Reformers . Wolf.— T he Life op Joseph Wour; 
— John COlbt, Erasmus and Thomas I Animal Painter. By A. H. Palmer^ 
More : a Histoiy of their Fellow- Work, j With 53 Plates and 14 Illustrations in 
By Frederic Sebbohm. 8vo. , 141. \ the Text. Royal 8vo, air. 

Travel and Adventnre, the Colonies, So. 

Aniold (Sir Edwin). i Baker (Sir S. W.). 

- _ ,,, _ Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 


Seas and Lands. With 71 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d, 1 

Wandering Words. With 45 Ulus- f 
trations. 8vo., xSi. [ 


Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 
lllustraiions. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d, 
The Rifle and the Hound in Cby* 
LON. With 6 lllustratiofis. Cr. 8vo.. 
31. 6d. 


Bast and West. With 14 lllustra-^ 
tions by R. T. PsitchbtT. 8vo.» x8l 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS. or Facts and 
Features, Sketches and Incidents of, 
Australia and Attstralian Ufe, #ltb { 
Notices of New Zealand. ByAC'LERGY- 
MAN, thirteen years resident In the 
tnteriorofNewSouth Wales. Cr. 8vo.. 5#. * 


Bent (J. Theodore). 

The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land : being a Riscord of Excavation 
and Exploration In 1891. With S17 
IDnstratiofis. Crown Svd., 31. 6do 
. The Sacred City of the Ethiopians: 
bring m Record of Travet and Re» 
seardi in Abyssinia in 1803. With 8 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the 
I Text. 8vo., lor.. 6d 
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Travel and Adventnray the Oolonlee, fto. — ti»aitmed, 

Bloknoll.— Tkavbi. and AovBmuKB Howitt.— Visits to Rbuakkabu 


IN Northern Qubsnsland. By 
Arthur C. Bicknbll. With 04 
Platet and sa lUustraiioni in lact. 
151. 

Braney.— Vor ACB8 and Travels of 
Lord Brassby, K.C.B., D.C.L., 186a- 
1S94. Arranged and Edited fay Captain 
S. Eardlby-Wilmot. a vols. Cr. 
8vo.» loj. 

BraMwy (The late Lady). 

A Voyage in thb * Sunbeam * ; Our 
HOMK ON THK OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 
Months. 

Cahinti Editum. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., yr. 6</. 
Silver Library Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. y. 6 d. 
Popular Edition, With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to.i hd. sewed, ir. cloth, 
Sehooi Edition. With Illustrations. 
Fcp., ar.cloth, or 31. white parchment. 

SUNiHINB AND STORM IN THB EAST. 
Cabinet Edition. With a Maps and 
s 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , ys. 6 d. 
PobeUar Edition. With 103 lliustra- 
Dons. 4to..6d. sewed, zs. cloth. 

IN THB Trades, the Tropics, and 
THE * Roaring Forties 
^ Cabinet Edition. With Map and aao 
lUusirations. Crown 8va, ys. 6 d. | 
Popntar Edition. With 183 Illustra- 
tions. 4to.. 6d. sewed, zr. cloth. 

Three Voyages in the * Sunbeam \ I 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustra- ' 
ttons. 4to., as . 6d . 

Browiiinir**-^^ Girl's Wanderings I 
IN Hungary. By H. Ellen Brown 
ING. With Map and ao Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., ys . 6d . 

Fronde (James A.). 

Oceana: or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.t 
as . boards, as . 6d . cloth. 

The English in the West Indies : 
or the Bow of Ulysses. Wtthp lUus- 
iraitonSb Cr. 8va«af. bdSi.ar. dolLcL 


Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striidng Passage 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , 3^. 6d . 

Kniflrlit (E. F.}. 

The Cruise op the * Alerts ' : the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad, a Maps 
and a3 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d . 
Where Three Empires Meet ; a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in K^hmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d . 

The ‘Falcon* on the Baltic: being 
a Voy^e from London to Copen- 
hagen in a Three-Tonner. With xo 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ys . 6d . 

Ijioes and Clutterbnck.— B. c. 18^: 
A Ramble in British Columbia, ay 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Cluttbrbuck. 
with Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3s . 6d . 

Max Mailer.— Letters from Con- 
STANTINOPIJC. By Mrs. Max MCllbr. 
With la Views of Constantinople and 
the neighbourhood. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

Maneen (Fridtjop). 

The First Crossing op Greenland. 
With numerous Iliustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d . 

Eskimo Lips. With ys Illustrations. 
8vo., i6r. 

Oliwer.— C rags and Craters : Ram- 
bles in the Island of R6uiuon. By 
William Dudley Ouver. WUh ay 
Illustrations and Map. Cr. 8va, 6 j; 

Peary.— M y Arctic Journal: a Year 
among Ice-Fields and Kskiraos. By 
Josephine Dibbitsck-Peart. With 
xo Plates, f Sketch Maps, and 44 
luustrations tn the Text 8vo., lar. 

Qnilllnan. — Journal op a Few 
Months' Residence in Portugal* 
and Glimpses of the South of Spain, 
By Mrs. Quilunan (Dora Words- 
worth). EdHedf with Memoir^ hy 
Edmund Lee, Author of 'Dotochy 
Wordsworth.' etc. Crown tvo.. dr. 
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TraYel and AdTantnn, the Oolonlas, ftc. — continued* 


Smith.— C limbing in the British 
ISLBS. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With lUustnitions by Blus Carr, and 
Numerous Plans. 

Part 1. Engi^and. i6ma, y. 6 d. 

Part XL Wales and Irexjind. 
x6mo.. y.* 6 d. 

Pan III. Scotland. [In /nfatxUiam, 

StephezL — The Playground ov 
Europe. By Leslie Stephen, formerly 
Pmident of the Alpine Club. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo.. 6 s, neL 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 
Them. With a Map and 59 lUustiE* 
dons. Cr. 8va, ar. boards, as, 6 d, cloth. 


I TvndalL— T he Glacikrsopthe Alps: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Ori|ra and 
Pbenomtma of Glaciers, and an Exposi- 
tion of the Physical Principles to which 
th^ are related. By John Tyndall, 
F.K.S. With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8va , 6 s. 6 U. net. 


Whlnhaw.— The Romance of the 
Woods : Reprinted Articles and 

Sketches. By FrED. J. Whishaw. 

Crown 8vo., Of. 


Sport «nd Pastime. 

THE BJLDMINTOH LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. K.G. ; Asdsted ty 

ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


Cooptete in 98 Votunifl,. Crown Sva. Price lor. 6 d, each Volume. Ciotb. 

n# VNusmgs an also isssud kal/^-hamssd im Lsaikar^ wiihgi^ top. Tko fries earn 
bs had from aU Bookssllsrs, 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and 
CoL H. Walrond. With Contribu- 
dons by Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon. 
Mi^ C. Hawkins Fishxr. Rc. 
With a Maps. 33 Plates, and xya Illus- 
trations in the Text Crown 8vo., 
lot 6 d. 

ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By 
Mohtagus Shearman. With 6 
X^ates and 53 Illustradoiis in the Text 
Crown 8vo., lOf. 6 d. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clite 
Phxllipps-Wolley. 

Vd. L Afbica and America. With 
CoDtribndons Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswbll, F. J. Jack- 
son, Waeburton Pike, and F. C. 
Selovil With 30 Plates and gy 
mihtnttioosIniheText CrowB.Evo., 
sotM. 


BIG GAME SHOOTlNG-^/fjfM^. 
VoL II. Eueope, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contributions 
by Lieut.-Colooel R. Hbber Pebcy. 
Arnold Pike, Major Algernon C. 
Hbber Percy, he. With 17 Plates 
and 56 lllustradoni in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., xof. 6 d. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W.Broadfoot, 
R.E. With Cmtribalioos by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. 
Ford. Dudley D. Pontifex. Ac. 
With XI Plates, 19 Illustrations in the 
Text, and numerous Diagrams and 
Figniet. Crown 8vo., xof. od. 

BOATING. By W. a Woodoate. 
With xo Places, 39 Illustrations in the 
in the Text, ana from Instanuneous 
Phoiognplis, and 4 Maps of the Rowing 
Co n ri ei at Oxford, Camtaridge, Henley, 
and Pataffe Crown 8va, xour. 6 d. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox and the Hon. Gbrald 
Lascbllbs. With eo Plates and 
^ Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., xoj. 6(/. 


CRICKET. A. G. Stxbl. and the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttei-ton. With Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. 
Grace, F. Gale, Ac. With xa Plates 
and 59 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., xor. 6cf. 

CYCLING. By the Earl ov Albe- 
marle, and G. Lacy Hillibr. With 
19 Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 
'text. Crown 8vo. , xof. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Honourable Mrs. 
Armttage, Ac. With Musical Ex- 
amples, and 38 Full-pam Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., X 05 . 6</. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the Duke or 
Beauport, K.G. With Contributions 
by other Authorities. With Photo- 
vure Intaglio Portrait of His Grace 
Duke op Beauport, and ix Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown Svow, xoj. Sd . 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondelby-Pen- ' 
NELL, Late Her Majesty’s Inspector of 1 
Sea Fisheries. ' 

VoL I. Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions* by H. R. Francis, 
Major JfoRN P. Traherne, Ac. 
With Frontispieoe, 8 Fhll-page Illus- 
trations of Fishing Sublets, and 
numerous Illustrations of Tackle, Ac. 
Crown 8vo. , ioj. td. 

Vol. II. Pike and othbb Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis ov Exeter, Wiu.iam 
SEM tOR, G. Christopher Davies, 
Ac. With Frontispieoe, 6 Full-page 
Illustrations of Flsbing Si^fects, and 
nttmeroiis lUusitaslons of Taekl^ Ac. 
Crown 8vo., xoa M. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, 
F. C. Grove, ^ C. Pbevost, E B. 
Mitchell, and Walter Armstrong. 
With x8 Intralio Plates and 94 Illustra- 
tions in the 'Text. ^ Crown 8vo., xoj. 6 d. 


GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rl Hon. A. 
J. Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter 
Simpson, Bart., Andrew Lang, Ac. 
With 35 Plates and 65 Illustrations in 
the Text. Cr. 8vo., ioj. 6 d. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the Duke op 
Beaufort K.G., and Movtbray 
Morris. With Contributions the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. £. W. L. Davies, J. S. Gibbons, 
G. H. Longman, Ac. With 5 Pjgtes 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 

8vo., XOJ. 6 d. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C T. Dent, 
With Contributions by Sir W. M. Con- 
way, D. W, Freshfibld, C. E Ma- 
thews, Ac. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 

IOJ. 6 d, 


POETRY OF SPORT (THE).— Sdected 
^ Hbdlby Peek. With a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by Andrew 
LanGl and a Special Prefa^ to the 
Badmmton Libiaiy A. £. *r. Wat- 
son. With 39 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo. . xor. 6d. 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl ov Suwou: and Berk- 
shire, W. Qw Craven, the Hon. P. 
Lawley, Artuue Covbntey, and 
Aimed E. T. WATScm. With 
Coloured Frontiqdeoe and ifi Illustxa- 
tions in the Teat. Ckown 8va, 10a M 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRART— 


RIDING AND POLO. 

Riding* By Csmtain Robert Weir,! 
the Duke op Beaufort, the Earl 
OP Suffolk and Berkshire, the 
Earl of Onslow, J. MurraV 
Brown. &c. With i8 Plates and 41 
Illiistrationa in the Text. Crown 8vo. . 
lor. 6 d. 

SEA FISHING. By John Bickbrdykb. 
Sir H. W. Gore*Booth, Alfred C. 
Harmsworth. and W. Senior. With 
32 Full>paKe Plates and 175 Illustra- 
tions in me Text. Crown 8vo., lof. 6 d. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. By Loro 
WALS iNGHAMandSir R alph Payne- 


SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry. Hon. Secs, of 
the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and X06 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., xoj. 6 d, 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS. RAC- 
QUETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcotb. £. O. Pleydell- 
Bouverie, and A. C. Ainger. With 
Contributions by the Hon. A. Lyttel- 
ton. W. C. Marshall, Miss L. Dod. 
Ac. With 12 Plates and 67 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo. . xof. 6df. 


Gallwey. Bait. With Contribu- YACHTING. 


tions by the Hon. Gerald Las- 
csLLESand A. J. Stuart-Wortley. 
With XX Full-page Illustrations and 
94 Illustrations in the Text. Crown | 

8^., lOki. 6d. 

Vol. IT. Moor and Marsh. 9 y Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
m Gallwey, Baft. With Contributions 
by Lord Lovat and Lord Charles 
Lennox Kerr. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations and 57 Illustrations in the 
Text. Cxown 8va, xoi. bd*. 

SKATING, CURLING. TOBOGGAN- 
ING. By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. 
Tbbbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, 
Rev. John Kerr, Ormond Hake, 
Henry A. Buck, 8ca With xa Plates 
and 272 Illustrations and Diagrams in 
the TexL Crown 8va, lOf. 6al 


VoL I. Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting-out, &c. ^ Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., Tm Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Brassby. K.C.B., 
C. £. Sbth-Smith, C,B., G. L. 
Watson, R. T. Pritchett, E, F. 
Knight, Ac. With ax Plates and 
Illustrations In the Text, and from 
olographs. Crown 8va , xoi. 6 A 

Vol. II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, ftc. By R. T. Pritchett, 
The Marquis of Duffkrin anif 
Ava, K.P., The Earl of Onslow, 
James McFbrran, &c. With m 
Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text Crown 8vo., xof. 6A 


^ Pur and Fbathrr Sbribs. 

Edited hy A. B. T. Watsok. 

Crown SvD., 51. each Volume. 

TMe Vatumes are also issued half abound in Leather^ with gilt tap. The price can 
be had from alt Booksellers, 

THE PARTRIDGE, Natural History, THE GROUSE. Natural Hisioiv by the 
by the Rev. H. A. Macphbrson; Rev. H. A. Macfherson; Shooting, 

Shooting, fay A. J . Stuart-Wortley ; fay A. J. Stvart-WortlbY ; Cookery, 

Cookery, fay George Saint8BUry< by George SaintsbiJxy. With zg 
Wlth«ix lUnstrattons and various Dia- Illustrations and various Diagrams, 

gnuns^in the Text Crown 8vo., 51. In the Text. Crown Eva, 
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Sport and FBMtime~continf4€d. 

Pur and Feather Series- 


THE PHEASANT. Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. MaPPHBRSON ; Shoov ig, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley; Cbokery, 
bvAutXANDBR InnbsShand. Withio 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. , 51. 


THE HARE. Natural Histo^ bf the| 
Rev. H. A. Macphbrson: Shooting. 
^ the Hon. Gerald Lascsllbs; 
Coursing, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, 1 ^ T. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman ; Cookery, by Col. Kenney 
Herbert. With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., sj. 


RED DEER. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macphbrson ; Deer 
Stalking, Cameron of Lochiel. 
Stag Hunting, by Viscount Ebbing- 
TON ; Cookery, by Alexander Innss 
Shand. With xo Illustrations by J. 
Charlton and A. Thorburn. Cr. 
Svo., 5/. 


Other Vclumes are in prefaraiian. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE (THE) 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by Alfred E. E. Watson 
(* Rapier*). With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Price 1/. Monthly. 

Vols. l.-III.,6r. each. 

Blokerdjrke. — Days of My Life on 
Waters Fresh and Salt ; and other 
Papers. By John Bickbrdykk. With 
Photo- Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. . 6 s. 

DEAD SHOT (THE) : or, l^nsman*s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
^ the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
^ and Finishing Lessons on the Art ot 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-Giving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting, I^-breaktng, etc. By Marks- 
man. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. , xoi. 6^. 

SjUIs* — Chess Spares; or. Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H, Ellis, M. A. 8vo., 
41. 6 d. 

Falkener.— G ames. Ancient and Ori- 
ental, and How to Play Them. By 
Edward Falkener. With numerous 
Photographs, Diagrams, ftc. 8vo., axL 

Folksird.— The Wild-Fowler : A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modem; descriptive also of Decoys 
and Flli^t-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-pants, Shooting^achu, etc. 
By H. C. FolrarD, with xa En- 
gravinini oa Steel, and several Wood- 
cuts. 8va, xg^ 6flC 


FordL — ^The Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written ^ W. Butt, M. A. Witha Prc- 
facel^C J. I^NGMAN, M.A. 8vo., X4r. 

Franois.— A Book on Angling: or 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in eve^ 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo., ty* 

Qibson.— Tobogganing on Crooebd 
Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. 
With Contributions by F. db B. Strick- 
land and 'Lady-Tobogganer*. With 
40 lUostrations. Crown 8vo., 6kf. 

Graham. — Country Pastimes foe 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With 253 Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs. Crown 8vo. , 6 s. 

Xiang* — Angling Sketches. By A. 
Lang. With ao lllus. Cr. 8vo., 6 d. 

XfilUa — Croquet: its History, Rules, 
and Secrets. By Arthur I41-UB9 
Champion, Grand National Cmquet 
Club, 187a ; Winner of the ' All 
Comers* Championship,* Maidstone, 
1898. With Illustrations by Lucibn 
Davis. Crown 8vo. 

Iiongman.— Chess Openinok By 
Fred. W. Longman. Fcp.8va. 81.62. 

Kaddan.— The Diary of Master 
WiLU AM Silence : A Study of Shake- 
speare and of Elisabethan SporL By 
the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, Vioe- 
Chancdlor of the University of ^Dnhliii, 
8vo, 
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Spopt and Pastime— 

Maakelyne.— Sharps and Flats : a Pole (William). 

Complete Revelation of the Secrets of Thk Theory of the Modern Scibn- 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. TiFiC Gamb^OF Whist. Fcp. 8vo.. 
By John Nevil Maskeltnb, of the ar. 6 d , 

Ecyption HalL With 62 Illustrations. Thb Evolution of Whist : a Study 
Crown 8vo.« 6s, of the Progressive Changes which the 

Park.— The Game of Golf. By Game has undergone. Crown 8vo., 
WiixiAM Park, lunr., Champion 

Golfer. 1887-89. With 17 Plates and Prootor.— How TO Play Whist : 
96 Illustration} in the Text. Crown with the Laws and Etiquette of 
8vo., 7s. 6d. I Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. 


Payne-Qallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

Letters to Young Shootbrs (First 
Series). On the Choiceand Use of a Gun . 
With 41 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , 71. 6d, 

Letters TO Young Shooters (Second 
Series). On the Production. Preserva- 
tion, and Killing of Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood- Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With Por- 
trait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., lar. 6d. 

Letters to Young Shooters (Third 
Series). Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the wildlowl that are Rare 
or Common to the British Islands, 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Biland. 
With 900 fllnstrations. Cr. 8vo. , i8j. 


Crown Svo. , 31. 6d, 

RonaldE.— The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 
90 Coloured Plates. 8vo., 141. 

Thompson and Cannan. Hand- 
in-Hano Figure Skating. By Nor- 
CLiFFE G. Thompson and F. Laura 
Cannan, Members of the Skating Club. 
With an Introduction by Captain J. H. 
Thomson, R.A. With Illustrations. 
x6mo., 6s. 

Wllcooks. The Sea Fisherman ; Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets. Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. WiLGOCKS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. , 61. 


Teteviiiary Madioine, ftc. 

Steal (John Henry). ' Fitsw3rfinfBm.-HoR$E5 and Stables. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Jy Major-General Sir F. Fitzwygram, 
Dog. 88 Illustrations. 8vo., loi. 6d. ! f«t. With 56 pages of Illustrations. 
_ _ • 8va, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of . 
the Ox. With 1x9 Illustrations. * Stoneheng^e/ — ^Thk Dog in Health 
8vo., 151. I and Disease. By * Stonehenge*. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the ' 7® Illustrations. 8vo. , yr. 6 rf. 

Sheep. With xoo Illustrations. 8vo., Tonatt (William). 
ler. I The Horse. Revised and enlaiged. By 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy; a| With 59 

Manual for the use of Veterinary j Wood Illustrations. 8vo.,7r. 
Students in the Dissecting Room. I The Doo. Revised and enlarged. With 
Crown Svo. , 7/. 6d, i 33 Wood Illustrations. 8vo. , 6s, 

Mental. Moral, and Polltioal PhOosopliy. 

LOG/C. RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, 6*C 
Abbott.— T iib Elkmbnts or Logic Bjr ( Ariototlo— 

T. K. Abbott, B.D. lamo., 3 ,. j Youth and Old Aob, Litb and 
Arlstotlfli. Dbath, and Rbspibation. TWu»- 

TMF«n.tTlcs: G. Bekker’sGn^Text Uted, with Introdnetion and Notes, 
or Books I.. III., IV. (VII.), with SB by W. Oaut. MA.. M.D.. F.ILC.P. 
English Translation bjr W. E. BOL- 

LAND, M. A ; nnd Short IntrodnetoiT Thb Politicb: Introdoetonr Bimtc. 
Essnip hr A Lanq, M.A Crown S^Andbbw LAHO(liroBiBollandnBd 
gro., V, iMg’t * Politics'). tva, «. 6f, 
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Mental, Moral and Political PhUoeophy — continued. 


Aristotle. — continued. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes, By Sir Alex- 

ander Grant, Ban. avols. 

An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics. Ekxtks I. -IV. (Book X. c. 
vi,-ix. fin on Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Cr. 8vo..iof.6dl 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited 1 ^ R. L. 
Ellis, J. Spedding, and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., ly. 6*/. 
Letters and Lire, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., ^4 41. 
The Essays: with Annotations. By 
Richard Whately. D.D. 8vo.. 
xof. 6(/. 

The Essays: Edited, with Notes. By 
F. Store and C. H. Gibson. Cr. 
8vo., 3f. 6^. 

The Essays. With Introduction. Notes, 
and Index. By E. A Abbott, D.D. 
a vols. Fcp. 8vo. , 6i. The Text and 
Index only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 
ar. 61/. 

Bsdn (Ax.bxandsr). 

Mental Science. Crown 8vo. . 6r. 6d. 
Moral Science. Crown 8vo, , 41. 6dL 

The iwo works as above can be had in one 
volume, price xor. 6 d, 

Senses and the Intellect. 8vo. , 15J. 
Emotions and the Will. 8vo., 151. 
Logic. Deductive and Inductive. 

Part 1., 4r. Part II., 6i. 6 d. 
Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., ax. 

Bray (Charles). 

The Philosophy of Necessity: or 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo. , 51. 
The Education of the Feelings : a 
Moral System for Schools. Crown 
8vo., ax. bd 

Bray.— Elements of Morality, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. Charxjbs Brat. 
Cr. 8vo., IX. 6tf. 

Croaier. — History of Intellectual 
Development. Vol. I. Containing a 
History of the Evolution of Greek and 
Hindoo Thou^t, of Groeco-Roroan 
Paganism, of Judaism, and of Chris- 
tianity down to the Closing of the 
Schools of Athens by Justinian, 509 
A.O. By John Bbattxs Crozibr, 
Author Of * Civilisation and Progre s s \ . 
8va, t4f« 


[ Bavidson. — T he Logic of Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
8 vo., 6 s. 

dreen (Thomas H ill). The Works of. 
Ediuxl by R. L. Nettleship, 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
8vo., i6x. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 

SIX. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With 
Preface by Bernard Bosanquet. 
8 vo., $ 5 . 

ETodgson (Shadworth H. ). 

Time and Space : a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo. , x6x. 

The Theory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry. 9 vols. 8vo., 94X. 

The Philosophy of Reflection 9 

vols. 8V0., 9IX. 

BEume. — The Philosophical Works 
OF David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and TT H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo. , 
56X. Or separately. Essays. 9 vols. 
98 x . Treatise of Human' Nature. 9 
vols. 281. 

James. — Will to Believe, and 
other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By William James, LL.D., Professor 
of Ps3rchology in Harvard University. 
Crown 8vo. . yx. 6 d. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Jus- 
TINIAN; Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction. 
Translation. Notes, and Summ.ary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars. M.A. 8 vo., i 8 x. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethick Translated byT. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8 vo., xax. 6 d, 

Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic or Ethics. Tians- 
lated by T, K. Abbott. B.D. (Ex- 
tracted from 'Kant's Critique of 
Practical Reason and other Works on 
the Theory of Ethics Cr. 8vo., 3X. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken ^pirriLTr 
OF THE Four Figures, Translated 
by T, K. AnaoTT. 8vo, , ds, 
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Mental, Moral and Politioal PhUosophy— 

Killiok.— Hakdbook to Mux's Svs- BCosso.— Fbar. By Angelo Mofisa 
TEM OP Logic. By Rev. A. H. Kil- Translated from the Italian bv £. LouOH 
LICK. M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. and F. Kiksow. With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. , yj. 6*/. 

I 

Zeadd (George Trumbull). 

Philosophy of Mind: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Phychology. 8vo.. 
idf. 


iRomaneB. — M ind and Motion and 
< Monism. By George John Romanes, 
LL.D.. F.R.S* Crown 8vo.. 41. 


Elements op Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8vo. . ary. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. A Text-Book of Mental | 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 
8vo., lay. 

Psychology. Descriffive and Ex- 
planatory : a Treatise of the Pheno- 
mena. Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental T«ife. 8vo.. siy. 

Primer op Psychology. Crown 8vo. 
51. 6^* 


Ijewa8.--THB Ht$TORYOP#HILO$OPHY. 
from Thales to Comte. By George 
Henry Lewes, a vols. 8vo.. 321. 


Max MdUer (F.). 

The Science of Thought. 8vo. , au. j 


Stock (St. George). 

Deductive LoGia Fep. 8vow, 3s. 6d 

Lectures in the Lyceum; or, Aris- 
totle's Ethics for English Readers. 
Crown Bvo., yy. 6d. 


Sully (James). 

The- Human Mind; a Text-book of 
Psychology, a vols. 8vo.. aiy. 

Outlines of Psychology. Crown 
8vo. , gs. 

The Teacher’s Handbook of Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Studies of Childhood. 8vo. lor. 6 d, 

Children's Ways; being Selections 
from the Author’s ' Studies of Child- 
hood/ with new Matter. Crown 8vo. 


Three Introductory Lectures on 
the SciENCB of Thought. 8vo., 
ai. 6 d. 


MilL — ^Analysis of the Phenomena 
OF THE Human Mind, By James 
Mill, a vols. Bvo,, 381. 


Mil] (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic Cr. Bvo., 31. 6 d, 
On Liberty. Cr. Bvo.. ly. 4^/. 

On Representative Government. 
Crown Bvo., ai. 

Utilitarianism. Bvo,, ay. 6«f. 

Examination of Sir William ; 
H AMiLTON's Philosophy. Bvo. , i6r. 

Nature/thk Utility of Religion' 

4noThkism. Three ICssays. 8vo.,$r. 


Swinburne. — Picture Logic : an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swin- 
burne. M.A. With 33 Woovlcuis. 
Post Bvo., 5#. 


Weber.— History of Phiixisophy. 
1W Alfred Weoick, Professor In die 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
Frank Thilly, Ph. D. Bvo., t6r. 


Wbately (Archbishop). 

Bacon's Essays. With Annoutions 
By R. Whately. 8vo.t tor. 6 d. 

ELEMENT'S OF LOGIC Cr. Bvo., 4 y. M 

Elements of Rhetoric Cr* Bvo. 
41. 6 d. 

I^ESSONS ON REASONlNa PqL BvO., 
sy. 6ti, 
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Mental, Moral and Politioal Philosophy — continued. 


Zeller (Dr, Edward, Professor in the 
University of Berlin). 


Thb Stoics. Epicurxans, and Scep- 
tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Rbichbl. M.A. Crown 8vo., 151. 


Outlines of thb History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translatcxi by Sarah 
F. Alleynb and Evelyn Abbott. 
Crown 8vo., lor. 6 d. 


Zeller (Dr. EDV 9 AM>)^aniiHued. 
Plato and thb Older Acadbht. 
Translated by SARAH F. Allbyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, B. A. Crown 
8vo.. i&r. 

Socrates andthb SocRATicScHOOLS. 
Transl.*ited by the Rev. O. J. Rrichbl, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., lor. 

Aristotle and the Earlier Peri- 
patetics. Translated by B. F. C. 
Costelloe. M.A.. and J. H. Muir- 
head. M.A. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 341. 


MANUALS OP CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

fSionyhurst Series. J 

A Manual of Political Economy. Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu- 
By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo.. dr. 6 d . RAL Law). By Joseph Rickaby. S. J. 

Crown 8vo., 51. 

First Principles of Knowledge. By I 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
General Metaphysics. By John Rick- Bokdder. S.J. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 6 d. 

ABY, S.J. Crown 8vo,, 5/. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. PsycHoi.oGYe By Michael Maher, 
Crown 8vo., 5/. S.J. Crown 8vo., dr. 6 d. 


History and Science of Language, Ac. 

Max Muller {^.)--c<snHnu€d. 


]>avidBon. — L eading and Important i 
English Words : Explained and Ex - 1 
emplified. By William L. David- | 
SON, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 51. 6 d. 

Farrar. — Language and Languages. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Cr. 
8vo., 6 s . 


Oraham.— English Synonyms. Classi- 
fied and Explained : with Practical ] 
Exercisea By G. F. Graham. Fcap. 
8vo.» dr. 


Max Mtiller (F.). 


Three Lectures on the Science 
of Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889. Crown 8vo., y. 


Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
V^RDS and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literai:y 
Composition. By Peter Mark Rogbt, 
M. D. , F. R. S. Recomposed throtighout« 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author's Son, John Lewis 
Roost. Crown Svo., xor. 6 d . 


The Science of Language, Founded j 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal* 

Institution in i86t and 1865. a vols. 

Crown Svo., air. 

BiooEAPHtBS or Words, and the Whately.— E nglish Synonyms. By 
Home oe the Aevas. Crown fiva, B. Jans Whately. Fcap.*8vo., y. 
ys. 6 d. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 

a-shley.— E nglish Economic History j Mill.— P olitical Etonomy. 


Ashley, 
X Part 


AND Thkoky. By W. J. Ashley, 
M.A. Crown 8vo.. Part l.« ct. Part 
II.. xoj. 6rf. 

Baspeliot.— Economic Studies. By 
WALTER Bagehot. Cr. Svo.. 31. 6<f. 
Barnett.— Practicable Socialism : 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 
S. A. and Mrs. Barnett. Cr. 8vo., 6f. 


By John 


EY, I Stuart Mill. 

*art Popular Edition, Crown Svo. , 5^ 6 d. 
^ Library Edition, 3 vols. Svo. , 3aEr. 

(Ji, Mulhall.— Industries and Wealth 
M * OP Nations. By Michael G. Mul- 
ev.' HALi., K.S.S. With 33 KuU-page 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo«, is, 6 d, 


Bnmey.— P apers AND Aodrrssks ON Soderini. -S ocialism and Catholi- 
WorkanoWaors. By Lord Brassey. cism. From the Italian oT Count 
Edited by J. Potter, and with Intro- Edward Soderini. By Richard 

duetion Iqr George Howell, M.P. Jrnsry-Shee. With a Preface by 

Crown Svo,, 51. Cardinal Vaughan. Crown Svo.. 6s. 

DGvas. — A Manual or Political _ — _ o, . 

Economy. By C S. Dev as, M.A. 

Crown Svo., feirf. {MaHuahofCatholit ^t-book of PolitiisU Economy. With 

^ Problems for Solution^ and Hints for 

Supplementary Reading ; also a Surole- 
mentaiy Chapter on Socialism. By Iro- 
fessor /. £. Symes, M.A., of University 
College, Nottingham. Cr. 8vo., ar. 6 d, 


Philost^hy , ) 

BowelL— A History op Taxation 
and Taxes in England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. ^ 

Stephen Dowell (4 vols. Svo.) Vols. 

1 T¥ nrt.-. 'T' ■ i 


1 . and II. The History of Taxation. Toynbee* — Lectures on the 


2ir. Vols. III. and IV. The History of t 
Taxes, 3 il 

Jordan.— The Standard op Value. 

By William Leighton Jordan, 

Fttlow of the Royal S|pittstical Society^ 

Jkc. Crown Svo., 6r, 

Ifocleod (Henry Dunning, M.A.). | Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

The theory AND Practice or Bank- the Subject. Sva, i S r. . 

ING. Vol. 1 . Svo., lar. Vol. II. 14s. Industrial Democracy: a Study In 
the Theory of Credit. Svo. VoL Trade Unionism, a voIk Sva 

I. lOf. net VoL II.. Ptart I., lor. net. .._t. ^ . S’'* / 

Vol II Part IT rot Atf • snhousHvs onolyMU of ^ 

A rw«i^ Or. * b I Trads Umonism and its tg/ation to ottUr Demo- 

Bills OpI^^^ movements^ to which *The Hittory of 


dustrial Revolution op the zSth 
Century in England: Popular Ad* 
dresses. Notes and other Fragments. 
By Arnold Toynbee. With a Memoir 
or the Author by Benjamin Jowbtt, 
D.D. Svo., lod. 6 d, 


Exchange, Bank Notes, &c. 

[In HU press, 

STUDIES IN ECONOMICS 

Issued under the auspices of the London 

The History op Local Rates in Eng- 
land: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A. Crown 8vo., ai. 6d, 

German Social Democracy. By 
Bertrand Russell, &A. With an 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 
the Woman Questim in Germany by 
Alys Russell, B.A. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6g. 

Select Documents Illvsthatino the 
Histoey op Trade Unionism. 

z. The Tailoring Ttade. Edited by 
Wi F. Oalton. With a Prefjice 
by Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown 

^vd.R 5f. 


Tfode published in 1894, may be 

regarded as an introduction, 

AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

School of Economics and Political Science. 

[ Deploigb's Rkperknoum bn SviasK. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. Trevelyan, M.A. ^ 

[In preparation. 
Select Documents Illustbatinq the 
State REGui.JtTtoN op Wages. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. A. S. Hbwins, M.A. 

[in preparation, 
Hungarian Gild Records. Edited by 
Dr. Julius MANDSLLCLof Budapest. 

[fn prMratson, 
The Relations between EngIeAnd 
AND THE Hanseatic League. By 
Miss E. A. MacArthur. 

[fn prep ar aHom. 
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EYolatton, JLntlupopolo^, fto. 

Bablnfftou. — FALtAciss of Racb Somanes (Gborgb John). 
Theories as Applied to National | 

Characteristics. EssiwsbyWr.LiAM 
Dalton Babington, M.A. ^^rown 


8vo., 6 s . 

CLodd (Edward). 

The Story of Creation : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , 31. 6 d . 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Stoi^ of Creation*. With Illus- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., XL 6 d . 

IiaiM.— C ustom and Myth: Studies 
of £Surly U sage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y. 6 d . 

XiUbbook.'— The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock. Bart., M.P* 
With 5 Plates and oo Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo.,x8x. 


Darwin, and After Darwin : an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part 1. The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., tor. 6 (L 
Part 11. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions; Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo.. 105. 6 d . 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo. 

An Examination op Weismannism. 
Croum 8vo. , 6r. 

Essays. Edited by C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Principal of University 
College, BristoL 


Classical Literature and Translations, fto. 


Abbott.— Hellknica, A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A,,LL.D. 8vo.,i65. 

JSschyluB.— Eumenides op ,£schy«| 
LUS. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., yr, 

Aristophanes.— The Acharniaks op 
AKISTOPIIANR.S, translated into English 
Verse, By R. Y. Tyrrell. Cr. 8 vo,, xs . 

Aristotle.— Youth and Old Age, 
Life and Death, and Respiration. 
I'ranslatcd, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. Ogle, M.a., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., sometime Fellow of Corpus 
Christ! (’oUege. Oxford. 

Beoker (Professor). 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. Illustrated. Post 8vo., 
35. 6d . 

Charicles: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. , 35. 6 iL 

Cicero.— Cicero's Correspondence. 
By R. Y. 'IYrrell. Vols. I., II., III. 
8vo., each lai. Vol. tV., 155. ! 


Babe rt. — Introduction to the 
Study of L.\tin Inscriptions. By 
James C. Egbert, Junr., Ph.D. With 
numerous Illustrations and Fac-similes. 
Square crown 8va , 165. 

FamelL— G reek Lyric Poetry: a 
Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Song-Writing. 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, Intro- 
ductory Matter and Commentary. By 
George S. Farnbli^ M.A. With 5 
Plates. 8vo., x6x. 

l*ang^.— H omer and the Epic. By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo. , qx. net* 

IfUoan.— T he Pharsalia of Lucan. 
Translated into Blank Verse. By 
Edward Ridley, Q.C. 8vo.. 145. 

Maokail.— S elect Epigrams from 
the Greek Anthology. By J, W. 
Mackail. Edited with a Revised Text, 
Introducticm, Translation, and Notes. 
8vo., i6r. 

Bioh.— A Dictionary op Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
B.A. With 9000 Woodcuts,* Oown 
8 va, 7x. 6 dn 
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Clasrical LiitnitiiM and T)nui«latt<mB, continued. 


Ckipboelep*— Timnslated into EnffUsli 
Verse. ^ Robert Whitblaw, M.A.» 
Assiirtant Master in Rog^ Schoc^ Cr. 
8vo., Ss. 6ti. 

Tacitua.— The History of P. Cor- 
nelius ACiTUS. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and 
Notes, Critica] and Explanatory, by 
Albert William Quill, M.A., 
T.C.D. a Vote. Vol. 1 ., Bvo., 7s, 6</., 
Vol. II., 8vo., lor. 6^. 

Tyrrell.-*TRANSLATioNs into Greek 
AND Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. 8vo. , dr. | 


Virgil.— The iENEiD OF ViRoiu Tians- 
lated Into English Verse by John Con- 
INCTON. Crown 8vo., dr. 

The Poems of Viroil. Transiated 
into English Prose by John Cokino- 
TON. Crown 8vo., or. 

The iENEiD OF Virgil, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
The iENEiD of Vjrgiu Translated 
into English Verse by James 
Rhoades. 

Books I.- VI. Crown 8vo., y. 

Books V 1 I.-X>I. Crown 8vo.. 51, 


Poetry and 

AlliTighAtn (William). 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron- 
tispitKse of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., df. 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8va, 3f. 6d. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. With a Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo. , dir. ; 
large paper edition, lar. 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. £. Millais. Bart., 
and Design 1 ^ Arthur Hughes. 
Fcp. 8yo. . dr. ; large paper editioa, sar. 

Thought and Word, and Ashbt 
Manor : a Play. Fcp. 8vo., dr. ; large 
paper edition, lar. 

Blackberries. Imperial xdmo., dr. 

Sets of the above 6 vote, may he had im 
nniform haif-parokment Hmdinjy, price $os, 

Armntrotkg (O. F. Savage). 

Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo., dr. j 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel. 
Pan L) Fcp. 8vo. 51. 

Kino David. (The Tragedy of Israel, ^ 
Pan 11 .) Fcp. 8vo., dr. ^ 

KiNa Solomon. (Tlie Tragedy of 
Islael, Pan HI.) Fcp. 8vo., dr. 


the Drama. 

Armstrong (G. F.Sa vAGmy-^-coHeirntted. 
Ugons; a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

A Garland from Greece; Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7J. 6tf. 

Stories of Wicklow : Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 7/. 6d, 

Mefhistophblbs in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 41. 

! One in the Infinite: a Poem. Cr. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Armstrong.— The Poetical Works 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo., sr. 


Arnold (Sir Edwin). 

The Light of the World; or, the 
Great Consummation. With 14 lltus- 
tracioDs after W. Holman Hunt. 
Cr. 8vo.» dr. 

Potifhar's Wife, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo., 51. net. 

Adzuma : or, the Japanese Wife. A 
Play. Crown 8vo., dr. 6d. neL 

The Tenth Muse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8va, 51. net. 

Bsesly (a. H.). 

Ballads, and other Verse. Fep. 
8vd., 5r. 

Danton, and other Verse. Fcp. 
Sva , 4r. dd. 
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PMtqr and the Tinaor-^amHiuied:. 


Bell (Mn. Hugh). 

Chambu Comboies: b Collection cX. 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
ing Room. Crown 8vo.. 6r. 

Faiey Talb Plays, and Howto Act 
Them. With oi Diagrams and 53 
IlhisUationa Cfrown 8va, 6r. 


ZiaekTv— F<OBin> fly W, *. H. 

Fep. 8m., 5f. * 

Zilndn^^TMB FtowBB SbujWJj^ 
other Poem., By LA»T UllOiAT. 
Crown 8vo., 5a 

Isytton (The 
mkrbdith). 


Earl op) (Owtai 


Ohriatie.— L ays and Vrrsbs. By 
NiiiMO Christie. Crown 8vo. , y . 6 a . 

Coohrana (Alkrbd). 

Thb Kestrel's NnsT.and other Verses* 
Fcp. 8vo., y . 6 d , 

Lrviorb Plbctko : Occasional Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo., y . 6 d . 


Marah. Fcp. 8vo., 6 s . 6 d . 

King Poppy: a Fantosia With t 
Plate and Design on Tit!e-Pn« by 
SirBD. Burnb-Jonbs, A.R.A. Oown 
8vo., xor. 6 d. 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., xor. 6 d . 
Lucilb. Crown 8vo., lor. 6 d . 
Selected Poems. Cr. Svo.. xor. 6 d . 


Floriaxi*a Fables*— The Fables op 

Florian. Done into English Verse by 

Sir Phiup Peering, Bart. Crown 8vo., 

y. 6 d. 

% 

Ooetha. 

Faust. Fart 1., the German Test, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Sklss. Ph.D., M.A. Cr. 8vo.. y. 

Faust. Translated, with Notes. By 
T. E. WEBa 8vo., xax. 6 d. 

Qurnesr*— D ay Dreams : Poems. By ^ 

Rev. Alfred Gurney. M.A. Crown 

8vo. y . 6 d . 

Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works, a vols. Fcp. 8vo., 
xaj. 

Lyrical AND Other Poems. Sdected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3L 6 d .\ cloth plain, y . 
cloth gilL 

Xiang (Andrew). 

Ban and ARRihRE Ban. A Rally of 
Fugitive Rhjrmes Fcp. Svo. , 5/. 
net 

Geass op Parnassus. Fep. 8va» 
81. 6 d. net. 

Ballads op Boobs. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fep. 8vo., dr. 

The Blub Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With roo Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., dr. 


Macaulay*— Lays op Ancient Rome, 

Ac. By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharp. Fcp. 410., 
xor. 6 d . 

Bijou Edittoo. 
xSnux, ar. ddl, gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6 d . sewed, is . cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Wbgublin. Crown 
8vo., y . 6 i , 

Annotatcxl Edition. Fcp. Svo , ix. 
sewed, zx. 6 d . cloth. 

MAodonald (George, LL.D.). 

A Book op Strife, in the Form of 
THE Diary op an Old Soul: Poems. 
xSmo.. dr. 

Rampollo: Growths prom an Old 
Root; containing a Book of Trans- 
lations. old and new; also a Year’s 
Dairy of an Old Soul. Cr. Svo. , dr. 

Morris (William). 

Poetical Works— Library Edition. 
Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 
Svo. , price dr. each : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. dr. 
each. 

The Life and Death op Jason, dx. 

Tub Defence op Ouenbvere. and 
other Poems, dx. . 

The Story op Sigurd the Volsung, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. 6 s. 

Love is Enough ; or. The Freeixig of 
Pharamond: a Morality; aadPREMS 
BY THE Way. dr. 
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Poetry and the Dram^— continued. 


Morzis (William)— conEnued, 

I'HE Odyssey of Homer. Done into 
English Verse, 6s. 

The /Sneids op Virgiu Done into 
English Verse, dr. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. z2mo.» 

955. ; or o. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts. 95 /. ; or ar. 6^. 

each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in i vol. Cr. 8vo. . yr. 6d. 
Love is Enough ; or. The Freeing of 
Pharamond : a Morality. Square 
crown 8vo. . ys. 6d, 

Poems by the Way. Square crown 
8 VO., dr. 

*** For Mr. William Morris's Prose 
Works, sec pp. 23 and 31. 

Weabit.— L ays and Legends. By E. \ 
Nesbet (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First ‘ 
Series. Crown 8vo,. 3J. df. Second j 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. , $s. j 

Bhoade8.~~TERESA and Other | 
Poems. By James Rhoades. Crown : 
8vo.. y. 6a. I 


Riley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Roses ; Poems. 
z2mo., 51. 

Poems Herb at Home. Fcap. 8va, 
dr. net. 

I A Child- World : Poems. Fcp. 8va. 
I SJ- 

Homanes. — A Selection from the 
I Poems op George John Romanes. 
I M.A., LLD., F.R.S. With an Intro- 
duction by T. Herbert Warren. 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo. 41. 

Shakespeare.— Bowdlbr’s Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
I vol. 8vo.. 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8V0., 311. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar, aamo.. zi. 6<f. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge. — A 
Description op the Wordsworth 
AND Coleridge Manuscripts in the 
Possession of Mr. T. Norton Ijong- 
MAN. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hale 
White. With Fnc-similcs. 410.. loi.dt/. 


Works of Fiotion. Hnmoar. ftc. 

Alden.— A mong the Freaks. By W. 

L. Alden. With 55 Illustrations by J. 

F. Sullivan and F^lorence K. Up- 
ton. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 


I Beaconsfleld (The Earl of). 

Novels and Tales. 

I Complete in z i vols. Cr. 8vo. . 11. 6d. 

each. 


Anstey (F. , Author of * Vice Versd *). 
Voces Populi. Reprinted from 
•Punch’. First Series. With 20 
Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Cr. 8vo.. 31. 6d. I 

The Man from Blankley*8: a Storv | 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. With J 
94 Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Post 4to.. df. 


Vivian Grey. Sybil. 

TheYoungDuke.ftc. Henrietta Temple. 
Alroy. Ixion, &c. Venetia. 

Contarini Fleming, Coningst^. 

Ac. Lothair. 

Tancred. Endjrmioiu 

Novei^ and Taijes. The Hughenden 
Edition. With 9 Portraits and zi 
Vignettes, zi vols. Cr. 8 vo.. 491. 


Astor^A Journey IN Other Worlds. Blaok.— The Princess DfeiRilK. By 
a Romance of the Future. By John Clbmentia Black. With 8 Itlustra- 
Jacob Astor. With zo lllustratlohs. , lions by John Williamson. Cr. 8 va, 
Cr. 8vo., 61. { 61. 

Baker.— Bv thb Western Ska. By Cramp.— Wide Asunder as the 
James Baker, Author of • John Wests- Poles. By Arthur CRUMf. Crown 

pott ’. , Crown Sva, y. 6d. 8vo., df. 
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Works of Fiction, Hnmonv, &o. — continued. 


Sougall : 

Beggars Ali.. Crown 8vo. , 31. ftd. j 
What Necessity Knows. Cr wn; 
8vo., dr. 

Doyle (A. Conan). 

Micah Clarke : a Tale of Monmouth’s \ 
Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., y. 6 d, I 

The Captain of the Polestar, and ■ 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo. , 31. 6 d. j 

The Refugees : a Tale of Two Conti- 1 
nents. With 35 Illustrations. Crown ( 
8vo., y, 6 d, 1 

The Stark-Munro I^etters. Cr. | 
8vo- , 6f, 1 


HafiTRard (H. Rider)— 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., y, 6 d. 

Maiwa’s Revenge. Crown 8vo., ts. 6 d. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. 8vo., 
y> dd, 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 3J. 6 d. 

Beatrice. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Eric Brighteves. With 51 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8 VO., 3f. 6 d. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., y, 6 d, 

Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3J. 6 d, 

The Witch’s Head. With 16 lUus- 


JParrar (F. W. , Dean of Canterbury). ! 
Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes ini 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. I 
Cr. 8vo., 7x. 6</. ] 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the | 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8vo., 7x. 6 d. 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

The Young Pretenders. A Story of 
Child Life. With la Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 
The Professor’s Children ; A Story. 
With numerous Illustrations by Ethel 
Kate Burgess. 

Froude.— The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. ByJ. A. Froude. Cr. 8vo. 
3f . 6 d, 

Rilkes. — The Autobiogr a phy of 
Kallistratus: A Story of the Time 
of the Second Punic War. By A. H. 
Gilkss, M.A, Master of Dulwich Col- ; 
lege. With Illustrations by Maurice j 
Greiffrnhagen. { 

Qraliam.— The Red Scaur ; a Novel | 
of Manners. By P. Anderson i 
Graham. Cr. 8vo., 6 s, ! 

Haffgrard(H. Rider). 

Heart of the World. With 15 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6 s, 

Joan Haste. With ao Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6 s, 

The People of the Mist. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6 d, | 

Montezuma’s Daughter. With 84 ; 

Illustrations* Crown 8vo., y, 6 d, 

She. With 3a lUustmtlons. Cr. 8vo., 


trations. Crown 8vo., y. 6 d, 

Mr. Mebson’s Wili.. With x6 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8 VO., y, 6 d, 

Dawn. With x6 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y, 6 d, 

SasTSard and Liang,— The World’s 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo. , y, 6 d. 

Harte,— In the Carquikez Woods, 
and other Stones. By Bret Harte. 
Cr. 8vo., 3x. 6 d, 

Hope, — The Heart of Princess 
O sRA. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
Illustrations by John Williamson. 
Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Hornung.— The Unbidden Guest. 
By E. W. HornUNG. Cr. 8vo., y, 6 d, 

Jeroma — Sketches in Lavender : 
Blue and Green. Short Stories. By 
Jerome K. Jerome. Crown 8vo., 6 s, 

Liang.— A Monk of Fife : being die 
Chronicle written by Norman Leslie 
of Pitcullo, concerning Marvellous 
Deeds that befel in the Realm of 
France, X4a9-3r. By Andrew Lang, 
With Illustrations by Selwyn Image. 
Crown 8vo., dr. 

Ljyall (Edna). 

The Autobiography of a Slander. 

Fcp. 8vo., ts, sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With ao Illus- 
trations by Lancbijot Speed. Cr. 
8vo. , 21. 6 d, net. 

The AUTOBlOGRAPIfY OF A TRUTH. 

Fcp. 8vo., zx, sewed ; ix. 6 d, doth. 
Doreen : The Story of ii Singig. Cr, 
8vo., 
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Magruder. — The Violet. By JuLiii 
Magrudbs. With zi Illustrations by 
C. D. Gibson. Crown, 8 vo.» 6s. 

Matthews*— His Father's Son : a 
Novel of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. By Brander Matthews. 
With Z3 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

MolvlUe (G. J. Whyte). 

The Gladiators. Holing House. 

The Interpreter. Kate cJoventry. 
Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen's Maries. General Bounce. 

Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. each. 

Merriman. — Flotsam : The Study of 
a Life. By Henry Sbton Merri- 
man. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo.. dr. 

Morris (William). j 

The Well at the World's End. 
vols., 8vo.. 28r. 

TheStory OP the Glittering Plain, 
which has been also called The Land 
of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., $s. 
net. 

The Roots op the Mountains, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Feuows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. 8vo. , 8s. 
A Tale op the House op the Wolp- 
INGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Second Edition. Square cr. 8vo. , 6s. 

A Dream op John Ball, and a 
King's Lesson, lama, is. 6d. 

News prom Nowhere ; or. An Epoch 
of Rest. Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
is. 6d. 

*** For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see p. 19. 

Mewmaa (Cardinal). 

Loss AND Gain ; The Su^ of a Con- ; 
vert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, 31. 6d. 

Callista : A Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
dr. ; Popular Edition, 3r. 6ti. 

Olipha^t.— Old Mr, Tredgold. !)y I 
Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo„ dr, ! 


Philllppn-Wolley. -Snap; a Legend 
of the L,one Mountain. By C. Phil- 
lipps-Wollby. With 13 illustrations. 
I Crown 8vo., 3r. 6d. 

Quintana.— The Cid Campeador : 
an Historical Romance. By D. 
Antonio db Trueba y la Quintana. 
Translated from the Spanish by Henry 
J. Gill. M.A., T.C.D. Crown 8vo, ds. 

Rhoaoomyl (Owen). 

The Jewel op Ynys Gaixin : being 
a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the 
History of the Sea Rovers. With za 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo. , 3f. 6d. 

Battlement and Tower : a Romance. 
With Frontispiece by R. Caton 
WoODViLLE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

For the White Rose op Arno ; A 
Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745. 
Crown 8vo., dr. 

Rokeby.— Dorcas Hobday. By 
Charles Bokbby. Crown 8vo. . dr. 

Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Pkrsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life, 

llie Earl's Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 
Cr. 8vo., ir. 6d. each, cloth plain, or. 6it. 
each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case op Dr. Jskyll 
AND Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo.. ir. 
sewed, zr. 6d. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
AND Mr. Hyde ; with Other Fables. 
Crown 8vo. , 31. 6d. 

More New Arabian Nights— The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Fanny Van de 
Gript Stevenson. Crown 8vo., 
31. 6d. 

The Wrong Box. 1^ Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown Svo., 31. 6d. 

Suttner*— Lay Down Your Arms 
Die IVqfim Nieder: The Autobiography 
of Martha HUing. By Bertha von 
S uTTNER. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr, 8vo.« Ti. 6A 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, fto. — continued. 


Trollope (Anthony). 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., xi. 6 d . 
Barchestrr Towers. Cr. 8vo., xx. 6<f. 
TRUE (A) RELATION of .he 
Travels and Perilous Adven- 
tures OP Mathew Dudgeon. Gentle- 
man : Wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of his Taking, the Long Time 
of his Slavery in Algiers, and Ni^ns of 
his Delivery. Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed. Cr. 8vo., 5/. 
Walford (L. B.). 

Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life. Crown 
8vo.. 3X. 6 d, 

The Baby*s Grandmother. Crown 
8vo.. ax. 6 d 

Cousins. Crown 8vo.. ax. 6 d, 
Troublesome Daughters. Crown 
8vo., ax. 

Pauline. Crown 8vo., ax. 6 d, 

Dick Nether by. Crown 8vo.. ax. 6 d. 
The History of a Week. Crown 
8vo. ax. 6</. 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Crown 
8vo. ax. 6df. 

N AN, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo. , ax. 6 d. 
The Mischief of Monica. Crown 
8vo., af. 


Walford (L. B.) — continued. 

The OnbGoodGubst. Cr. 8vo. ax. 6d. 
* Ploughed,' and other Stories. Crown 
Svo.. ax. 6 d , 

The Matchmaker. Cr. 8vo., ax. 6d. 
West (B. B.). 

Half-Hours with the Million- 
A1RF.S ; Showing how much harder it 
is to spend a million than to make it. 
Cr. 8vo. , fix. 

Sir Simon VANDERPE’rTER, and Mind- 
ing his Ancestors. Cr. 8vo., sx. 

A Financial Atonement. Cr.8vo., fix. 

Weyman (Stanley). 

The House of the Wolf. Cr. 8vo., 

A Gentleman op France. Cr. 8vo., fix. 
The Red Cockade. Cr. 8vo. , fix. 

Whishaw.—A Boyar of the Ter 
R1BLE : a Romance of the Coun of Ivan 
the Cruely First T zar of Russia. By Fred. 
Whishaw. With la Illustrations by 
H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo., fix. 
ITeats.— A Galahad of the Greeks, 
and other Stories. By S. Levett 
Yeats, Author of Honour of 

Savelli Crown 8vo., fix. 


Popular Soienoe (Matural History, fto.). 

Butler.— OVR Househoi.u Ikskcts. i Hartwis (Dr- Georok)— 

An Account of the Insect-Pests found The Aerial W'okld. With Map, 8 


in Dwelling-Houses. By Edw.\ki> A. 
Butler, RA., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 
x 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 3X. ^ 

•Fumeaux (W.). j 

The Outdoor World ; or. The Young 
Collector's Handbook. With 18 
Plates, xfi of which are coloured, 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. , yx. 6 d , 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With xa coloured Plates and 241 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
lax. 6 ti. 

Life in Ponds and STRBAMa With 
8 oolotured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Cr. 8vo., lax. 6 d. 
Hartwiff (I>r- George). 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With xa Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
8voy 7X. neL 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 
and xya Woodcuts. Svo., yx, net. 

The PDI.AR World. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8va , yx. net. 
The Subterranean World. With 


Plates and 60 Woodcuts. Svo. , yx. net. 
Heroes of the Polar World. 19 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ax. 
Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 

40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , ax. 
Workers under the Ground. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 
Marvels over our Heads. ag 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ax. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. , ax. 
Df.nizens of the Deep, xxy Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., ax. 
Voi«CANOES AND £AKTHQUAKE& 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ax. 6d. 
Wild Animals op the Tropics. 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3X. 6 d. 

Hayward*— Bird Notes. By the late 
Jane Mary Hayward. Edited by 
Emma Hubbard. With Frontispiece 
and 15 Illustrations hy G. E. LOXXSE. 
Crown 8va. fix. 

Helmholta.-*Popui.AR Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By HUxrmann 
von Hbijmholte. With 68 Vvoodcuta 


3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo.,7x.net. a vols. Crown 8vo., 3X. 6 d. each. 
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Popaiap Soienoe (Natural History, &o.). 


Hudson. — British Birds. By W. 
H. Hudson. C.M.Z.S. With a Chap- 
ter on Structure and Classification by 
Frank E. Beddard. F.R,S. With 17 
Plates (8 of which are Coloured), and 
over 100 Illustrations in the Text 
Crown 8vo., xai. 

« 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Scikncr for Leisure Hours. ! 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. [ 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 51. each. * 

Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d, 

Pleasant Ways in Science. 

Crown 8vo., 3 s. 6 d, j 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, | 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson. T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 
8vo. , 31. 6 d, 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor. E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 
8vo. , 3f. 

Ectr Mr, Proctor^ s otfur hooks see 
Messrs. Ijongmans 6 * Co.'s Caiaiogue oj 
Scieniific Works, 

Stanley*— A Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley. D.D., for- 
merly Bish^ of Norwich. With lUus-* 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3^. fsd. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands : a £>escnu- j 
lion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle or 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8va , 7J. net 


Wood (Rev. J. G.) — oonHnued. 

Insects AT Home : a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., 75. net. 

Insects Abroad : a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo., 71. net. 

Bible Animals : a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 1x3 IDustra- 
tions. 8vo., 7x. net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6</. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With iz Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3r. 6 d, 

Strange Dweilings: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from * Homes without 
Hands With 60 Illustrations. Cr, 
8vo., 31. 6^/. 

Bird Life op the Bible. 33 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3/. 6 «l 

Wonderful Nests. 30 tUustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 31. 6cf. 

Homes under the Ground. 38 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 31. 6</. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , y, (sd. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 
33 illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6<x. 

The Branch Builders. 38 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8va , ar. 6</. 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests. z8 Illustrations* Crown 
8vo.y ar. 


Wopkfl of Boforaioo. 


IiongmuiB' Gazetteer or the Mannder iBtm.wVi-~contiHue<t. 
World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
HOlJM, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. Syo., su. 

clothj las. 6 d. half-morooca. 


Maunder (Samuel)* 

Biographical Treasury. WithSup- 
^ement brought down to 1889* By 
Rev. James Wood. Fep* 8vo., 6 s, 
Treasury of Natural History : hr. 
Popular Diclionanr of Zoology. With 
90b Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6f* 


Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and x6 Plates. Fcp. 
8vo., df. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. 1 . Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 mps, 13 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo., dr. 
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Works of Referenoe — tontinued. 


Uaunder (Samuel)— 

Treasury op Knowledge / vd 
l^iBRARY OP Reference. Fc|». 8vo.^ 
6 s, 

Historical Treasury : Fcp. 8vo., 6 s, 

Scientific and Literary Trrasu]|y. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6 s, 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by L Lindlby, F.R.S., and T. 
MOORE, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8vo., laj. 


Rofi^eta-THESAURUS OP English Words 
AND Phrases. Classificxi and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literaiy Composi- 
tion. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recompo^d throughout, en- 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, John Lewis 
Roget. Crown 8vo. , loj. 6 d. 

WiUieh. — Popular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence Jones. Crown 8vo., xos. id. 


Children's Books. 


Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwy the Fair; or, the First Chro- 
nicle of iEscendune. Crown 8vo.,2r.6(f. 

Alfgarthe Dane: or, the Second Chro- 
nicle of iEscendune. Cr. 8vo., 2J. 6</. 

The Rival Heirs: being the Third 
and l^t Chronicle of iEscendune. 
Crown 8vo., ar. 6 d, 

The House of Waldsrnb. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 
8vo., 21. 6 d, 

, Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Crown 8vo., ai. 6 d | 

iMOM (Andrew)— Edited by. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 61. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s, 

The Green Fairy Book. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6 s, 

The Yellow Fairy Book. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s, 

The Blue Poetry Book. With xoo 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s, 

The Blue Poetry Boor. Sdiool 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 
Sva. as. 6 d, 

The True Story Book. With 66 
tUuslfRtioBS. Crown 8va, 61. 


Zjang^ (Andrew) — continued. 

The Red True Story Book. With 
xoo Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s, 

The Animal Story Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 s, 

Meade (L. T.). 

Daddy’s Boy. With niu.^trations. 
Crown Svo., 31. 6 d, 

Deb and the Duchess. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6 d, 

Thx Bsrbsford Prize. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , 31. 6 d, 

The House of Surprises. With Illu- 
strations, Crown Svo., 31. 6 d, 

Moleeworth. — Silvbrthorns. By 
Mrs. Molbsworth. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 

Stevenson.— A Child's Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
fcp. 8vo., 51. 

ITpton (Florence K., and Bertha). 
The Adventures op Two Dutch 
Dolls and a 'Golliwogo*. Illu- 
strated by Florence K. Upton, 
with Words Bertha Upton. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
lUustimtionsiii iheText. OblQK4ta» 

6f. 
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Cliildrak*a BqokE—<^D‘mted. 


Upton (Florsncb K., and Bbrtha) — 
confinntd. 

The Golliwogc’s Bicycle Club. 
Illustrated fay Florence K. Upton. 
With Words by Bertha Upton. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblonf? 4to.. dr. 


Word8Worth.<-THE Snow Garden. 
and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 
Elizabeth Wordsworth. With lo 
Illustrations hy Trevor Haddon. 
Crown 8vo.. 5s; 


Series of Books for Girls. 

Crown 8vo.» price ar. 6 d, each 


Atelier (The) Du Lys; or an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror. 

By the same Author. 
Mademoiselle Moi . . The Younger Sister. 

• Tale of Modern That Child. 

Rome. Under a Cloud. 

In the Olden Time : Heater's Venture, 
a Tale of the The Fiddler of Lugau. 
Peasant War In A Child of the Revolu- 
Germany. tion. 

Athsrstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 
The Story of a Spring Morning. Ac. 

By Mfs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 
The Palace in the Garden. By 
Mrs. Molssworth. Illustrated. 
Neighbours. By Mrs. Molssworth. 
Ite Third Miss St. Quentin. By 
Mrs. Molssworth. 


Very Young; and Quite Another 
Story. Two Stories. By Jean Inge* 
low. 

Can this be Love ? By Louisa Parr. 

Keith Deramore. By the Author of 
^ Miss Molly 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 

An Arranged Marriage. By Doro- 
thea Gerard. 

Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and After School* By 
Maria Grey. 

Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby, Head Mistress 
of Oxford High School, idmo., is. 6 d. 


The 8ilT«p Library. 

Crown 8vo. 3f. 6 d . each Volume. 


AfMld’iiftiF Bdvte) teas and Lands. 

With yz lllustrattons. 31. 6^. 

Badshat^ls (W.) BfegraElilsal Stadias. 

3 ». , 

BadslioPs(W.)B€OBOMls Stadias. 31. M 
Badshors (W.) Lltsrary Stadias. With 
PortraiL 3 vols. 31. 6 d. each. 
Bakers (SIf S. W.> BtSht Taass la 
Gaylea. With 6 lUitstiations. 31. 6d. 
Baker’s (Sir S. W.) RISa and Haoad la 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 31. 6d. 
Barlng-Ooald*s{ReY. S.>Onrleas Blytiui 
ef the Middle Sdsa, 35. 6 d. 
Barlnd-Caald*s (Bav. S.) Crldla and 
Beval^paMnit af BallSloas BalisS h 
vois* gr. 6 d. each. 


Beaker’s (Prof.) Gallos s or. Roman 
Scenes in the Thne of Augustus. Ulus, 
ar.ddl 

Beaker’s (Prat) OharlMaas or» Illostra- 
tionsoflhe Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. Illustrated. 3#. 6af. 

Baafs (J. T.) Tha Bolaad Oltlas af Ha- 
shanalaad. With zzy Illustrations. 
3f.6d. 


Braaaay’a (Lady>S Vayads la tbaU __ 

I*. With 66 Ill u str at i on s. 31. dd. 


Batlar*a (Bdorard J|^ Oar Haatalidid 
lasaots. With 7 Plates and 113 Illua- 
trations in the Text. 31. 6 d, 
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The Silver Library — continued. 

01 odd*s (B.) Story of Crooiioa s a Plain i Hadiard*o (H. fL) Boatrico. 31. td. 


Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. 3s, 6d, 

Oonyboaro (Roy. W« J.) and Howson’o 
(Vary Rov. J. 8.) Life and Eplotloo of 
St. Paul. 46 Illustrations, y, 6d, 

Doadairo(L.)Bodiaro lil $ a Novel. 31.6^. 

Doylo*o(S. Conan) Hloah Clarko : a Tale 
of Monmouth's Rebellion. 10 lilus. 
3r- 6i/. 

Doylo*» (S. Conan) The Captain of tho 
Polootar« and other Tales, y. 6d. 

Doylo*o (S. Conan) Tho Rofhdooo : A | 
Tale of Two Continents. With 
25 Illustrations, 35. 6d, 

Vroudo'o ( J. A.) Tho History of England, 

from the Fall of Wolscy to the Defeat . 
of the Spanish Armada, la vols. 
3r. 6d, each. I 

Froudo'fl (J. A.) Tho EngUoh In Iroland. 

3 vols. 105 . 

Pro«do*i(J. A.) Short Studios on Groat | 
Snbjooto. 4 vols. 35. 6d, each. 

Proudo’o (J. A.) Tho Spanish Story of 
tho Armada,and other Essays. 35. 6d., 1 

Froudo*s (J. A.) Tho Divoroo of Cathorino { 
of Aragon. 35. 6d. 

Frondo's (J. A.) Thomao Carlylo: a 

History of his Life. 

1795-1835. a vols. 71. 

1834-1881. a vols. 7 s. I 

Froado*o (J. A.) Cmar : a Sketch. 35. 6 d. 

Frondo*o (J. A.) Tho Two Chlofb of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Ontuiy. 35. 6<f. 

Ololg*o (Rot. G. R.) Life of tho Duko of 
Wollington. With Port rail. 35. 6d. 
OroTlilo*o (C. 0 . F.) Journal of tho 
Eol^o of King Goorgo IV., Xing 
WlUlam lY., and Quoon Victoria. 

8 vols, y. 6<f. each. 

HaggSrd*o (H. R.) Sho : A History of 
Adventure. 3a Illustrations, y, 6d, 

Haggard*! (H. R.) Allan Quatorraaln. 

With ao Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard*s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritoh, 

: a Tale of Country lafe.. y. 6 d. 
Haggard*o (H. R.) Cloopatra. With ag 
Fdlt-pnge Illustrations, y. ttd, 
Raggard*o (H. R.) Eric Brightoyoo. ' 
With 51 Illustrations, y. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. E.) Allan’s WIte. With 
34 Illustrations, y, 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Hontozuma’o Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Tho Witoh’o Hoad. 

With 16 Illustrations. 31. 6 d, 
Haggard’o (H. R.) Hr. Hooson’o Will. 

With t 6 Illustrations. 35. 6 d» 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Rada tho LUy. With 
* 33 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6 d. 

Hagl^d’s (H. R.) Tho People of tho Hlot. 

With x6 Illustrations. 35. 6 d. 
Haggard (H. R.) and . Laars (A.) Tho 
World’s Desire. WithaylHus. y. 6 d 
Harto’o (Bret) In tho Carqnlnos Woods, 
and other Stories. 31. td. 
Hslmholts’s (Hermann Ton>Popnlar Lso 
turss on Solsntiflo Snbfoots. With 68 
Illustrations, a vols. y. 6 d. each. 
Horaung’s (E. W.) Tho Dnblddoa Onost. 
35. 6 d. 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Romarkablo 
Plaoos. 80 Illustrations. 35. 6 (L 
JofrorlS8’(R.)Tho Story of My Hearts Mjr 
Autobiography. With Portiuit. y, 
Jsffsrlss’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 

With Portrait. 35. 6 d, 

Jaffarios’ (R.) Red Door. 17 Illus. y 6 d^ 
Jofforios* (R.) Wood Hagfos a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
V. B. 35. 6 d, 

Jolforlos’ (R.) Tho Tolloro of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 35. 6 d, 

Knlgh t’s(B. F.)Tho Crniao of the < Alorto’ 
a Search forTrrasure on the Desert 
Island of Trinidad. With a Maps and 
33 Illustrations. 35. 6 ii, 

Knight’s (B. F.) Whore Throe Bmpirao 
Hoot t a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Balfistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 lUtistra- 
tions. 35. 6 </ 

Knight’s (B. F.) The *Faloott* on tlio 
Baitto: A Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. WitbMapaiidxilUustnp> 
tions. 35. 6^. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Skotaham aoIUus- 

y. 
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The SilY6P Library — continued* 


ZABifs (Jl.) Custom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and 3J. td. 

lAng*! (Andrew) Cook Lane and j 
Common-Sensa* With a Now Pre- 
face. 35. 6d. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterback*a ( W^.)B.C. 
1887* A Raifable In British Columbia. 

With Maps and 75 Illustrations, v- 6 //, 

Maeaulay*a (Lord) Essays and Lays of | 
Ancient Rome. With Portrait and 
Illustration. 3r. 6 d. 

Macleod's (H. D.) Blements of Bank- 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of 8lr Henry 
Hauelook. v- I 

Max Mdller*8 (F.) India, what ean It 
teach ns 7 3^. 6d. 

Max Muller’s (F.) Introduction to the 
Bolence of RelliCon. 31. 6d. 

Merl Yale*s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Bmpire. 8 vols. 3/. 6d. ea. 
MIU’s (J. 8.) Political Economy. 31. 6 d . , 
MIlPs (J. 8.) 8ystem of Logic. 31. 6 d. 
Milner’s (Ceo.) Country Pleasures : the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a garden. 
3 s. 6 d. 

Hansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
Oreenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 3r. 6 d. 

PhlUipps-Wolley’sfC.) Cnap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Illustrations. 3^. 6 d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 

3^* I 

Proctor’S (B« A.) The Expanse of Hearen. 

y. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. y. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Buns than 
Ours. y. 

Proctor’s (RJt.) Our Plaoo among In- 
finities. 3r. 6d<. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Bmooth. 3r. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways In 
Science. 31. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Manrels 
of Astronomy. 3^. 6d. 

Proctor’s ( R. A.) Hature Studies, y. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 

K. A. PROCTOJt, Edward Crx)DD, 
Andrew W11.SON, Thomas Foster, 
and A. C. Ranvard. With Illustra- 
tions. y. 6d. 

Rhoscomyl’s (Owen) The Jewel of Ynys 
Galon. With xa Illustrations, y. 
Rossetti’s (Marla F.) A Bhadow of Dante. 

y- 6d. 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, 
Ac. 31. &i. 

Btanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. 160 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
gtevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables, y. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert LoalB)and Osbonms’s 
(Lloyd) Tho Wrong Box. y. 6d. 
8toveBson(Robt. Louis) and Btsvenson’s 
(Fanny van ds Oiift) More Hew Arabian 
HIghts. — The Dynamiter, y. 6d. 
Way man ’8 (Stanley J.) Tho Houso of 
the Wolf: a Romance, y. 6d. 

Wood’e (Rov. J. G.) Petland Revlelted. 

With 33 Illustrations. 3^. 6 d. 

Wood’s (Rsv. J. G.) Strangs DwslIIngs. 

With 60 Illustrations, y. 6tf. 

Wood’s (Rsv. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 
. XX Illustrations, y. td. 


Cookery. Domeetio Management, So. 


Acton.— M odern Cookery. By Eliza De Sails (Mrs.). 

Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. cakes and Confections X la Mode. 
8vo., 4^. 6g. Pep. 8vo., IJ. 6g. 


Bull (Thomas, M.D,). 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment OF their Health during | 
the Period or Pregnancy. Fcp. 
8vo.* XI. 6g. i 

The Maternal Management: * of 
CK ituDRBN IN Health andDiseasb. 
Pep. 8 VO., TLS. 6d. 


Dogs; a Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo., ts. 6d, 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la 
Mode, Fcp. 8vo., xj. 6 d. 

Dressed Vegetables X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IX. 6 d, 
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Cookeiyi Domestio Management, Blo.— continued. 


Drinks X ua Modk. Fcp, 8vo., is. t 
Entries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. . js. 6d. 
FloralDkcorations. Fcp.8vo.,ii.6</. 

Gardkning X LA Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part f. Vegetables, il 6d. 

Part II. Fruits, is. bd. 

National Viands X la Mode. Fcp. 
8vo. , IS. 6d. 

Nf.W'LAId Eggs. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

OvsTKRS X LA Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , is. 6d. 

Puddings and Pastry X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo. , ij. 6d. 

Savouries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo.,is. 6d. 

Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mods. 
Fcp. 8vo. , IJ. 6d. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo.. is. 6d. 


De Sails (Mrs.) — conHmugd. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. 8vo.» IS. 6d. 

Wrinkles and Notions for Every 
H0U.SKH0LD. Cr. 8vo., IJ. 6ii. 

Ijear.— Maigrb Cookery. By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. z6mo., ax. 

! Poole. — Cookery for the Diabetic. 
By W. H. and Mrs. PoOLE. With 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., aj. 6d. 

Walker (Jane H.) 

A Book for Every Woman. 

Part I . The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Cr. 
8 vo., aj. 61 /. 

Part ll. Woman in Health and out 
of Health. 

A Handbook for Mothers: being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
* Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. 8vo., aj. 6d. 


Misoellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allinffham.— -Varieties in Prose. jBoyd (A. K. H.). 
By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. { continued. 

8vo, i8j. (Vols. z and a. Rambles, by 
Patricius Walker. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc.) 




Commonplace Philosopher. 

8vo. , 3J. 6^. 


Crown 


Armstrong:.— Essays and Sketches. 
By Edmund J . Armstrong. Fcp.8vo.,5J. 

jQaffehot.— L iterary Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. each. 

Baring:-C3ould*— Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo., v- 6^ 


Critical E^ssays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8 va • 31 . 6d. 

F.AST Coast Days and Memories. 
Crown Svo. , 3 J. 6d. 

Landscapes, Churches and Mora- 
lities. Crown Svo. , 3J. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
8 vo., 31. bd. 


Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies, and 
Other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. 
With a Biographical Preface by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell. Crown Svo. , yj. 6d. j 

Boyd (A. K. H.) CA.K.H.B/). 

And see MtSCRLLANBOUS THBOLO- 
GICAJL WORKS, p. 32. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8va. gz. 


LbssonsopMiddle Age. Cr.Bvo.,y.6d 

Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 
Svo. , 3J. 6d. each. 

OUK HomelyComsdy: andTrageoy. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Scries. Cr. Svo., y, 6d. caeii. 
Also First Series. Popularly. Svo'., 6<f« 
sewed. 
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Mlaoellaneoiis and Oidtioal Works— 


Butler (Samuki.). 

Erbwhon. Cr. 8vo.. 51. 

THb Fair Haven. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo. , 7s, 6d, 
Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo.» 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 8vo.. 
lor. 6d, 

Alps and Sanctuaries op Piedmont 
AND Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 
PPst4to., xoj.dff. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means op Organic Modification ? 
Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Ex VoTO. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., xoi. 6^. 

CHARITIES REGISTER (THE AN- 
NUAL) AND DIGEST FOR 1^ : 
being a Classified Register of Charities 
in or available in the Metropolis. With 
an Introduction by C. S. LOCH, Secre- 
tary to the Council of the Charity 
G^ganisation Society, London. 8voi.. 4/. 

DreyAis*— Lectures on French 
Literature. Delivered in Melbourne 
by Irma Dreyfus. With Portrait of 
Author, Large crown 8vo., lar. 6</. 

Owilt. — An Encyclopedia of Akchi- 
tecturs. Bv Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than xxoo Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888). with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions 
Wyatt Papworth, 8vo.,;^axaj.6^. 

HsunliXL — A Text-Book of the His- 
tory OF Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M.. Adjunct-Professor of 
Architecture in the School of Mines. 
Columbia College. With aap Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo.. 7/. M 

Haweig. — Music and Morals. By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. Cr. 8vo.. 7s, 6d. 

Indian Ideals (No. x)— 

Narada Sutra : Ah Inquiry into Love 
(Bhakti-JijnRsft). Translatecl from the 
Sanskrit, with an Independent Com- 
mentary, ty E. T. Sturdy. Crown 
8vo.. at. 6 d, net. 

JeHeries (Richard). 

Eield and Hedgerow. Wt:h Por * 
trait. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d, 


Jefibries (Richard) — continued. 

The Story of My Heart. With 
Portrait and New Preface by C. J. 
Longman. Crown 8vo. , 31. 6d. 

Red Deer. xy Illustrations by J. 
Charlton and H. Tunaly. Crown 
8vo., 3J. 6d, 

The Toilers op the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., or. 6d. 
Wood Magic : a Fable. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 
8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Thoughts prom the Writings of 
Richard Jefferies. Selected by 
H. S. Hoolb Waylen. x6mo:,3i. 6<r. 

Johnson. — ^T hb Patentee's Manual: 
a Treatise on the I^w and Practice of 
Letters Patent. By J. A J. H. John- 
son. Patent Agents, &c. 8vo. . xof. 6d. 

liangr (Andrew). 

Modern Mythology. 8vo. 

Letters to Dead Authore FofSL 
8vo., as. 6d. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With a 
Coloured Plates and xy Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., as. 6d. net 
Old Friends. Fcp. Bvo., as. 6d. net 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. five., 
as. 6d. net. 

Cock Lane and Common-Sense. 
Crown 8vo. , 31. 6d. 

Maofarren. — Lectures on Har- 
mony. By Sir Geo. A. Macparren. 
Bvo. , las, 

Marguand and Frothinghstm.— 
A Text-Book of the History op 
Sculpture. By Allen Marquano, 
Ph.D., and Arthur L. Frothing- 
ham, Jun., Ph.D. With X13 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Max Mimer(F.). 

India: What can it Teach us ? Cr. 
Bvo. , 31. 6d. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. 1 . Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. neL 
Vol. II. Biographical Essays, Cr. 
Bvo., 6r. 6d. net. 

Vol. in. Essews on Language and 
Literature. Cr. Bvo.. 6s. 6d, net. 
Vol. IV. Ess^s on Mythology and 
Folk Lcnre. Crown Bvo., 8r. 63 . net. 
Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology, a vols. Bvo., 3ar. 
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Mifloellaaeoiu and Oeitloal Ylo^^Bs—amtinued. 


Milner. — Country Plaasurbs: the 
Chi^nicle of a Year chiefly ia a Garden. 
By Gborgb Milner. Cr. 8vo., 31. 

Morris (William). 

Signs of Change. Seven Lectures 
delivered on various Occasions. Post 
8vo., 41. 6</. 

Hopes and Fears for Art. Five 
Lectures delivered in BirminAam. 
London, ftc., in 1878-188Z. Crown 
8va, 4s. 6d, 

Orchard. — The Astronomy of 
* M(lton*s Paradise Lost By 
Thomas N. Orchard* M.D., Member 
of the British Astronomical Ainociation. 
With Z3 Illustrations. 8vo.* 151. 

Poore. — Essays on Rural Hygiene. 
By George Vivian Poore, M.D.* 
F.R.C.P. With Z3 lUustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 6r. 

m 

Proctor. — Strength : How to get 
Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters 
on Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, 
and the waist. By R. A. Proctor. 
With 9 lUustrations. Cr. 8vo, ax. 


Richardson.-— National Health. 
A Review of the WorlU of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.a ^y Sir a W. 
Richardson, M.D. Cr. 8vo., 4x. 6d. 

Rossetti.— A Shadow of Dante : be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. With 
Frontispiece by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. , 

Solowyofll— A Modern Priestess of 
Isis (MADAME Blavatsky). Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society 
for Psychical Research from the Russian 
ofVSBVOXXIDSBRGYEEVICHSOLOVTOFF. 
By Walter Leaf, Liu. D. With 
Appendices. Crown 8vo., 6x. 

Stevens. — On the Stowage of Ships 
AND their Cargoes. With Informa- 
tion regaurding Freights, Charter-Parties, 
Ac. By Robert White Stevens, 
Associate Member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects. 8vo. aix. 

West.— W ills, and How Not to 
Maes Them. With a Selection of 
Leading Cases. By B. B. West, Author 
of * Half-Hours with the Millionaires *. 
Fcp. 8vo., ax. 6d, 


MiBoellaneona Theologioal VorkB. 

* Par Ckwrah a/EngUmd and Roman Caikolic Works soe MESSRS, Longmans fr Co.*8 

Special Catalogues, 


Belfbur. — ^Thb Foundations of Be- 
lief: being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur/. Balfour, M. P. 8vo.,zax. 6d, 

Bird (Robert). 

A Child's Religion. Crown 8va, ax. | 
Joseph the Dreamer. Cr. 8vo., sx. 
Jesus, The Carpenter of Nazareth. 
Crown 8vo, 5x. 

To be had also in Two Pans, ax. M 
each. 

Part. I.— -Galilee and the Lake of 
Gbnnbsarbt. 

Part II. —Jerusalem and the Pkraea. 

Boyd (A. K. H.). C AJBiXLJSl.% 
Occasional and Immemorial Days; 
Discourses. Crown 8va » yx. 6d, 


k>yd(A.K.H.). CAJCja[.B/>— xaa/. 
COUNSEL AND COMFORT FROM A ClTY 
Pulpit. Crown 8vo., gx. 6d„ 
Sunday Afternoons in the Parish 
Church of a Scottish University 
City. Crown 8vo., gx. 6 d , 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths. Crown 8vo. , 31. M 
Graver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
gx. 6g. each. 

Present Day Thoughts. CrownSvo., 
51. 6d. 

Seaside Musings. Cr. 8va, gx. 6 eL 
«To Meet the Day* through the 
Christian Year ; being a Text cu Scrip- 
ture, with an OrigimU MediUtion and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day, Crown Svo., 41. 6d, • 
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Miscellaneons Theolo^oai Works — continued. 


l>e Xia 8au88aye.>-A Manuax. op; 
THE Science op Religion. By Prof. ; 
Chantepib de la Saussaye. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Colyer Fergusson (mee | 
Max Muli^er. Crown 8vo, . lar. 6d. 


Max MaUer(F.). 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 
AND Growth op Religion, as tllus- 
trated by the Religions of India. 
Crown 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


Oibaon*— T he Abbe db Lamennais 
AND THE Liberal Catholic Move- j 
ifENT IN France. By the Hon. W. 
GtBSON, With Portrait. 8vo., lai. 6d. 


KaliSOlt (M. M.. Ph.D.). 

Bible Studies. Part 1. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. 8vo., lor. 6d. Part 
11 . The Book of Jonah. 8vo., tor. 6d. 

Commentary ON the Old Testament: j 
with a new Translation. Vol. I. * 
Genesis. 8vo., x8r. Or adapted for the ; 
General Reader, tor. Vol. 11 . Exodiis. 
151. Or adapted for JLhe General | 
Reader, lar. Vol. 111. Leviticus, Part I 

I . 151. Or adapted for the General ! 
Reader. 8 j. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part j 

II. 151. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. &r. 


Introduction to the Science of 
Religion : Four l.«ctures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo. ,31. 6d» 

Natural Religion. The Gilford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1888. Cr. 8vo., 
xot. 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 
I^tures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow In 1890. Cr. 8vo., 
lor. 

Anthropological Religion. The Gif- 
ford I>ectures. delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. 
8vo.. lOJ. 6d. 

Theosophy or Psychological Reli- 
gion. The Gifford I^cctures, delivered 
before theUniversity ofGlasgow 10x890. 
Cr. 8vo. . X€xr. 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Phii.osophy. delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. 8vo., $s. 


Macdonald (George). 

Unspoken Sermons. Three Series. 
Crown 8vo. , 31. 6J. each. 

The Miracljcs of Our Lord. Crown 
8vo. , V* 


Martineau (James). 


PMHips. — The Te aching op the Ve- 
das. What Light does it Throw on the 
Origin and Development of Religion? 
BvMauricb Phillips, London Mission, 
Madras. Crown 8vo., 6s, 

I JRomanes. — Thoughts on Religion. 
By George J. Romanes, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 4J. 6(/. 


Hours op Thought on 
Things : Sermons. 3 Vols. 

8vo. y. 6d, each. 

Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. Discourses. Cr. Bvo., ys, 6d, 

The Seat of Authority in Religion. 
8vo., X4r. 

Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. 4 1 
Vols. Crown 8vo., ys, 6d. each. I. 
Personal; Political. II. Ecclesiastical ; 
Historical. HI. 'rbeolomeal; Philo- 
sophical. I V. Academicid ; Religious. 


Inquiiy into the Reality of Divine Revela- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo. , 361. 

Reply (A) to Dr. Lichtfoot’s Essays. 
By the Author of * Supernatural Re- 
ii^on *. Bvo. , 6s, 

The Gospel according to St: Peter: 
a Studv. By the Author of • Super- 
natural Religion*. 8vo., 6s, 

Vivekananda. — Yoga Phixjosophy : 
Lectures delivered in New York, Winter 
of 1895-6, by the Swami Vivekananda, 
on Raja Yoga ; or. Conquering t^ 
Internal Nature ; also Pataniali's Yoga 
A{d>orisms, with Commentaries. Crown 
8vo., 31. 6flr. 


Home Prayers, with Two Serviccls for 
Public Worship. Crown 8vq. y , 64 , 

S a— o 3/ 97* AssaoBBN univsaaiTV prbss. 


Sacked I 
Crown ' 
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